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A translation of this eminent work must prove of inestimable valne. The manuals 
of Church History heretofore published in English are either too diffuse and too 
expensive for use in Seminaries and for Priests who do not wish to make a special study 
of that subject, or they are intended more for popular reading and edification. Such is 
the case with the three large volumes of Alzog and the four volumes of Darras. For 
the effective study of so important a subject as Church History the higher educational 
establishments—as well as Priests intending to study by themselves—need a condensed 
and purely scientific work, such as that here offered. To enumerate its many advan- 
tages is hardly necessary, for although never before presented in English, it has been 
reviewed and praised from time to time by leading magazines and journals. To 
historic accuracy and scientific keenness, it unites an incomparable clearness 
and a conciseness that avoids everything superfluous, with a Seer 
ecclesiastical spirit and great precision when treating of doctrine—whic 
cannot be said of all Church Histories, even those of Catholic Authors. For this reason 
it was long since intreduced into many theological institutions, as, for instance, that of 
the Jesuit Fathers at Innsbruck, in Holland, at the Salesiannm near Milwankee, and 
others. 

English-speaking Catholics, however, rightly demand a more detailed consideration 
of Church History as connected with their own country, and to supply this our translator 
has made use of the valuable historical researches of Cardinal Hergenroether. The fact 
that Rt. Rev. Mgr. Corcoran, the distinguished theologian, is to write an Introduction 
to the book, is a strong guarantee of its merit. 

It harmonizes, too, with a recently expressed wish of Our Holy Father, Leo XIII, 
who at the late conference of American bishops in Rome urged that the thorough study 
of Philosophy and Church History be especially recommended at the approaching 
Plenary Council. 
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A BOOK FOR TEE TIMES. 


Catholic Christianity and Modern Unbelief. 4A plain and brief 
statement of the plain doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church as opposed to those 
falsely attributed to her by Christians who reject her authority, and by unbelievers in 
Revelation; that thus a Contrast may be easily drawn between the “Faith once de- 
livered to the saints” and the conflicting Theories and Scientific Guesses of the present 
Age; and serving as a Refutation to the assaults of modern infidelity. By the Right 
Rev. Jos. D. Ricards, D.D., Bishop of Retimo, and Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern 
Vicariate of the Cape Colony. 12mo. cloth, 3 : é : net, $1.00 

The object of this work is to state the difficulties urged by Unbelief against Catholic Christianity 
plainly and even forcibly. The answers are directed chiefly to common sense, and are supported by 
plain, matter-of-fact demonstrations, carefully selected, on account of their simplicity, from hosts of 
others most suited to the schools. The whole plan of the work is conceived on the same principles. 

If at times the author is led into the path of controversy, he leaves the well beaten track as soon as 

agen eotynes himself with noting in characters that cannot be mistaken by ordinary invelligence 

essential marks of true Catholic teaching. 

Meditations for Every Day in the Year, collected from different 
Spiritual Writers and suited for the Practice called “Quarter of an Hour’s Solitude.” 
Edited by Rev. Roger Baxter, S. J., of wn College. 12mo. cloth, $2.00 
This book was first written in Latin, in 1639, by N. B. (an English religious), and handed around 
in manuscript for years, during the times yo in , where it was used by many holy 
rsons. It was translated into English in 1669 by Rev. E. Mico, and revised and modernized in 1522 by 
v. Roger Baxter, S. J., of Geo wn Coll It is now republished and revised in the 251st year of 

Jesuit labor in the United States by Rev. P. NEALE, S. J., of St Inigoe’s, Md. . 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


VOL. X.—JANUARY, 1885.—No. 37. 


THE PASTORAL LETTER OF THE THIRD PLENARY 
COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE. 


HE grandest ecclesiastical body that ever met on the soil of 

America has closed its sessions, that lasted for more than a 
month, in the time-honored Cathedral of Baltimore, and Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Superiors of religious Orders, and learned theo- 
logians have departed, each to the scene of his appointed ordinary 
labors in the Church. The solemnly enacted laws of this great 
Christian legislature will not be promulgated for some time, not 
till, like the laws of our national legislature, they receive their final 
sanction from the Supreme Ruler. But the Fathers of the Third 
Plenary Council did not disperse over the vast continent before 
they had issued to the Catholic clergy and laity of the United 
States words full of the spirit of faith, of wisdom, and of prudence, 
words which are full of lessons for every Catholic, and for every 
one who loves his country and its institutions, and hopes to see 
them maintained and upheld by citizens taking as their guide the 
highest principles of religion and morality. 

The pastoral is not a repetition of ideas and words, used over and 
over again as a stereotyped charge to the people, droned out to 
drowsy ears. We stand on the brink of an abyss, the hundred years 
comprising the life of our Constitutional government marking, in Eu- 
rope, the growth ofelements that have steadily, persistently, and with 
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all the. skill and adroitness of perverted ingenuity, aimed to destroy 
all faith in Christianity, all social order, all sound political ideas. 
Had the wide ocean that rolls between America and Europe kept 
all this from our shores, the warning of the Plenary Council would 
be needless. But such is not the case; the principles of the 
French Revolution, or rather those of which it was the first great _ 
and fearful manifestation, have’ made literature, science, art; edu- 
cation, vehicles for corrupting mankind, and, under the specious 


and insidious guise of liberalism, seduced men from the path of -. 


right and light into the ways of wrong and obscurity. 

The residue of Christianity retained in this country withstood, ° 
for a time, the influence of these perverse ideas; but the barriers 
have gradually broken away, and there is no longer a sound 
Christian public opinion, no longer the former power in the bodies 
still claiming to be Christian, either to teach the primary trutlis of 
religion or to enforce the clearest rules of morality. 

The Catholic Church has become the only one that can boldly 
avow a belief in God and révelation, defend the integrity and au- | 
thenticity of the Scriptures, or maintain the superiority of the super- 
natural over the material. It must become daily more and more 
distinctly the only institution in the land to which all who continue 
to believe in God, in redemption through Christ, must gather, as 
the only one which speaks authoritatively and unwaveringly. 

In this view, a fearful responsibility rests on the Catholic Church 
in this country. Its mission is not only to save the souls actually 
within the fold, and shield them from the deluge by retaining them 
in the Ark of Safety, but also to withstand and éppose the torrents, . 
and rescue from their depths all who appeal for aid. 

Eighteen years ago the Catholic hierarchy met before iri Plenary 
Council, and their wise and timely legislation has borne fruit. 
There is nothing for the prelates just assembled ta reverse, but in 
that time, less than a generation, the designs of evil have become 
clearer, its weapons are better known, and the rulers in-the Church 
of God, acting under His guidance, can take more decisive steps 
to counteract it. 

That the Church has been able to effect its organization over so 
vast a territory, to develop, as it instinctively does, the great insti- 
tutions,and works that spring from the evangelical counsels, and 
do this unchecked and almost unimpeded by civil government or 
popular violence, amid a population imbued for centuries with 
every form of heretical opinion and prejudice, is, in itself, one of 
the most remarkable facts in the whole history of the Church. 
What Cavour said in mockery, when he planned the subjugation 
of the Church to the caprices of godless civil power—a Free 
Church in a Free State—while it never has existed in Europe, is 
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here a reality. In no other country could seventy archbishops and 
bishops assemble with their theologians, with abbots of St. Bene- 
dict and Citeaux, with provincials of the orders founded by St. 
Augustine, St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Ignatius, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Alphonsus Liguori, St. Paul of the Cross, with the Sons 
of Carmel and communities of more recent date, as well as superiors 
. of theological seminaries, and deliberate freely. In many lands, to 
follow the.rule of.venerated Saints of God is regarded as a crime 
like those. which: ¢onsigg men to a felon’s cell, and the religious is 
punished by perpetual exile, while the malefactor loses his liberty 
but for a brief terni.. 

Divine Providenee, i in thus constituting the Church in this country, 
like an army arrayed for battle, with the unseen legions of guar- 
dian angels of church and religious hall, and of Christian homes, 
gathered as auxiliaries near at hand, prepared it for some great 
work; and even among her enemies there must be Balaams who 
‘discern that the power of God is with her. Even on our soil the 
inscrutable ways of Providence have baffled, again and again, the 
‘designs and apparent triumphs of men. France, in her day of 
faith, planted Christianity in the valleys of the two great arteries 
of our northern continent. Her rulers, sunk in vice, lost to a 
Protestant power their fair American realm. The Catholic Church 
seemed doomed; but she was saved in Canada, and the very men 
who rose in indignation at that unexpected event opened almost 
all the rest of the Continent to the free action of the Church. 
Spain, that secured from the Pope such immense power in America 
for her sovereigns, lost her line of faith-inspired rulers: she lost 
her American possessions by the very irreligion she fostered. 
The paltry infidelity of the wretched parodies of our republic 
oppressed religion, and when provinces fell into the hands of the 
United States, with its dominant Catholicity-hating Protestantism, 
Catholicity seemed doomed; but from those very sections came 
Archbishops and Bishops, representing sees that still retain their 
Spanish names, to attend the Plenary Council. At the beginning 
of this century, when a Pope died a prisoner, pulpits in this coun- 
try resounded with the eloquence of exultation. The Catholic 
Church was dead. Struck in its very head, it could never rise again. 
How little did the exulters dream that the closing years of the 
century would see their organizations powerless, and the Catholic 
Church pervading the land, greeting, by a means then unsuspected 
and unknown, a Pope in Rome, as it opened its solemn council, 
and receiving an instantaneous reply ! 

Thus has Providence, by a series of surprises, baffling human 
wisdom and human hopes, brought the Church to her actual con- 
dition in this country. And it is surely for a great purpose. 
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In the pastoral of the Fathers of the third Plenary Council, we 
are led to look into the future and divine their purpose and the 
duty incumbent upon all. Three years after the close of the pre- 
vious Plenary Council, the illustrious Pope Pius IX., as the pastoral 
notes, assembled the Vatican Council; and many of those who had 
attended our national synod, with others succeeding them, and who 
are still alive, took part in the deliberations of that Council, which was 
the first that represented all quarters of the globe. “ Its appointed 
task,” says the pastoral, “ was to condemn the most influential and 
insidious errors of the day, and to complete the legislation on 
weighty matters of discipline During its short session of 
seven months, the Vatican Council gave solemn authoritative 
utterance to some great truths which the Church had unvaryingly 
held from the days of Christ and His apostles; but which she 
found at once more necessary to recall and inculcate against the 
widespread skepticism and unbeliefof our day. Besides condemn- 
ing the philosophy, no less wicked than false, and teeming with 
contradictions, of the last two centuries, and especially of our own 
times, she had to uphold (such is the lamentable downward course 
of those who rebelled against her Divine commission to teach all 
nations) the truth and divinity of the Sacred Books against 
the very children of those who once appealed to Scripture to dis- 
prove her teachings, and to maintain the dignity and value of 
human reason against the lineal descendants of those who once 
claimed reason as the supreme and only guide in picking out from 
her creed what mysteries they would retain, what mysteries they 
would reject.” 

The Fathers of the Council say to the flocks confided to their 
care: “ We have no reason to fear that you, beloved brethren, are 
likely to be carried away by these or other false doctrines con- 
demned by the Vatican Council, such as materialism or the denial 
of God's power to create, to reveal to mankind His hidden truths, 
to display by miracles His almighty power in this world, which 
is the work of His hands. But neither can we close our eyes to 
the fact that teachers of skepticism and irreligion are at work in 
our country. They have crept into the leading educational insti- 
tutions of our non-Catholic fellow-citizens; they have, though 
rarely, made their appearance in the public press, and even in the 
pulpit.” ‘“ When we take into account the daily signs of growing 
unbelief, and see how its heralds not only seek to mould the 
youthful minds in our colleges and seats of learning, but are also 
actively working amongst the masses, we cannot but shudder at 
the dangers that threaten us in the future. When to this we add 
the rapid growth of that false civilization which hides its foulness 
under the name of enlightenment, involving as it does the undis- 
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guised worship of mammon; the anxious search after every ease, 
comfort, and luxury for man’s physical well-being; the all-absorb- 
ing desire to promote his material interests; the unconcern or rather 
contempt for those of his higher and better nature,—we cannot but 
feel that out of all this must grow a heartless materialism, which 
is the best soil to receive the seeds of unbelief and irreligion, which 
threaten to desolate the country at no distant day. The first thing 
to perish will be our liberties. For men who know not God or 
religion can never respect the unalienable rights which man has 
received from his Creator. The State in such case must become 
a despotism, whether its power be lodged in the hands of one or 
many.” 

That the Fathers are taking no exaggerated view of the con- 
dition of the country will be admitted by every observant person. 
The foundation of our earlier political and educational system- 
was Christianity, but the recognition of its truths is passing away. 
The exclusion of religion from the general teaching of the young 
has opened the door to the introduction of materialism and infi- 
delity, for the exclusion of religion is practically infidelity. And 
where the great fundamental truths of Christianity are not incul- 
cated as a basis and canon for the reasoning of man as he advances 
from youth to maturity, they never can become a controlling ele 
ment in the actions of life. The studies from the primary school 
to the university cannot be colorless; if not Christian, they are 
certain to be materialistic, naturalistic, or agnostic, if not openly 
infidel. The more recently established colleges, scientific publi- 
cations, even the works issued at Washington by the general gov- 
ernment, teem with theories and arguments directly at variance 
with the fundamental truths of the Christian religion; and writers 
on ethnology and antiquity seem to think that they cannot obtain 
European recognition except by warping facts and inferences to 
assail the existence of God and His providence. So indifferent 
has public opinion become, that this goes on unchecked. While 
a few were agitating to “ put God into the Constitution,” they and 
the rest beheld with indifference the Government Printing Office 
become the vehicle for disseminating arguments insidiously framed 
against revelation. In this weakening of the last remnant of faith, 
this growing indifference, vice and immorality find their fertile soil. 
Disregard of human life, profligacy, dishonesty in all commercial 
and fiduciary transactions, increase with a rapidity that is appalling. 

The Church has a task of gigantic magnitude to save her flock in 
this country from the contamination of the world that surrounds it. 

Earnestly, then, does the Pastoral exclaim to those who possess 
the treasure of Catholic faith: “ Keep day and night before your 
eyes the law of God and His teachings through that Holy Church 
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that He has appointed mother and mistress of all men. Fly the 
reading of all infidel books, and keep them from your children, as 
you would the poison of asp or basilisk. Teach them that you 
and they in listening to Holy Church have the guidance of Him 
who said: ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.’ Let others 
doubt or deny, but, with the Apostle, you know whom you have 
believed, and you are certain that He will make good the trust 
you have reposed in Him.” 

But the works on every branch of human learning which are 
insidiously made the vehicles of error are not so easily guarded 
against, as the evil is not seen by all. Hence the Church must, 
in the training of her children, arm them to meet the enemies 
whom they will have to encounter, and enable them to detect and 
refute the soul-destroying errors that lurk in honeyed phrases. 

All this flood of error sprang from the fundamental error of the 
Reformers, that God revealed forms of words for men to seek amid 
their mazes in translations for the truths by the light of private 
judgment, when reason itself would show that God must reveal 
truths, and must maintain an authority on earth to keep from mis- 
construction the words of His inspired servants through whom He 
reveals them. Starting from an erroneous standpoint, making the 
Scriptures and their translations of them as understood by private 
interpretation to be absolute truth, the Reformers and their fol- 
lowers have come at last to reject the truth and inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Their vagaries, from an almost idolatrous honor of 
the material volume to the utter rejection of its letter and spirit, 
attest the necessity of an infallible, ever-abiding authority on 
earth, which could declare what was the truth revealed by God to 
man. In the designs of Providence it was ordained that when 
this error of private judgment and denial of a teaching Church had 
culminated in rejecting the Scriptures, the Infallibility of the Head 
of the Church, in officially teaching the pastors and flocks confided 
to him, should be distinctly and unequivocally asserted and main- 
tained as the only safe guide for human reason seeking to know 
the relations of man to his Maker. 

The assertion of this great truth, which had always been practi- 
cally recognized, excited “a storm of fierce obloquy and reckless 
vituperation.” It is a curious fact, however, that the opposition to 
it, and to the Church because of it, was greatest where civil liberty 
was least known, and where governments were most despotic. As 
the luminous pastoral declares, “ the governments by which, three 
centuries ago, the new tenets of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin had 
been imposed on reluctant peoples by the sword, were the first, 
indeed the only ones to unsheath it again against Catholic be- 
lievers, and especially against bishops and clergy. It was their 
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purpose to exterminate by degrees the Catholic hierarchy and re- 
place it by a servile priesthood that would subordinate its preach- 
ing and ministry to the will of the State.” While governments 
warred on the Church, striking in their folly at the most conserva- 
tive element in human society, they closed their eyes to the dan- 
gers from the principles they had fostered and encouraged, but 
which the Church had strenuously condemned. Nations were 
found to be swarming with millions who had learned in secret 
societies to deny God and His Providence, to deny the authority 
of civil governments, the rights of property, and marriage as the 
basis of the family. One ruler assassinated, others constantly me- 
nanced, compelled monarchs to pause and consider. Like the 
handwriting on the wall came the words : “ And now, O ye kings, 
understand, receive instruction, ye who judge the earth.” The 
czar begins to see that the most loyal subjects of his empire are 
the Catholics whose portion has been Siberia, the knout, unheard- 
of cruelties. Prussia finds that her dangerous radicals learned 
their lessons from those most removed from Catholic teach- 
ings. France has no hope except in her deliverance from a nest 
of conspirators who even in power are ever plotting against each 
other and against the welfare and honor of the nation. Before it 
is too late, they have begun to cry, “ Erravimus.” Acknowledg- 
ing their folly and injustice, “the rulers of Prussia have had to fall 
back on the patriotism of the Catholic body to stay the threaten- 
ing march of socialism and revolution.” England, which once de- 
nounced the Catholic clergy as surpliced ruffians, and loaded them 
with insult when she could no longer torture or slay, now seeks 
to aid them in their work, seeing in their beneficent action the 
safeguard of the constitution menaced by the widespread infidelity 
among the lower classes in England, but from which the Catholic 
Church has hitherto saved !reland. 

Men, of course, are slow |» admit a truth which they have been 
trained from the cradle to impeach and deny, but every statesman, 
every thoughtful student cf the political condition of the world is at 
least forced to admit, even if he has not the courage to avow it, 
that the safest element in every country is the body true to the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church, with an unerring guide in its faith, 
its philosophy and its ethics, saving it from infidel and revolution- 
ary tendencies, and guiding it by rules of such clearness and wis- 
dom that they cannot be merely human. Our republic grew out 
of communities nursed in prejudice and error, and has not 
altogether thrown off the fetters of colonial days. Some look with 
fear and jealousy at the Church, but light is spreading even amid 
souls in the deepest mists and clouds of error. The pastoral puts 
a truth tersely. “A Catholic finds himself at home in the United 
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States ; for the influence of his church has constantly been exer- 
cised in behalf of individual rights and popular liberties. And the 
right-minded American nowhere finds himself more at home than 
in the Catholic Church, for nowhere else can he breathe that at- 
mosphere of divine truth which alone can make us free.” “ The 
Fathers wisely refute the idea that we Catholics need lay aside any 
of our love of our country’s principles and institutions to be faith- 
ful Catholics. 

“The spirit of American freedom is not one of anarchy or li- 
cense.” There is a striking proof of this in the apathy of our 
people at large in regard to the Bartholdi statue of “ Liberty en- 
lightening the world.” The very conception shocks the mass of 
the American people. Liberty, as they understand it, is not the 
liberty of the French Republic, with its denial of God and its dei- 
fication of reason; it is not the liberty of the Communist and the 
Nihilist; and the type of the statue is rather that liberty than the 
spirit of liberty which our fathers taught us to prize. Civil liberty is 
great in our eyes, but we look higher forthe “ Light of the World.” 
Americans have not renounced Christ to look to such liberty as 
the statue typifies, and they do not take heartily to it. The spirit 
of American freedom “ essentially involves love of order, respect 
for rightful authority and obedience to just laws. There is noth- 
ing in the character of the most liberty-loving American which 
could hinder his reverential submission to the divine authority of 
our Lord, or to the like authority delegated by Him to His apos- 
tles and His Church. Nor are there in the world more devoted 
adherents of the Catholic Church, the see of Peter and the Vicar 
of Christ, than the Catholics of the United States.” 

Passing from the general consideration of the Church in its 
head, the pastoral comes to the present condition of Pope Leo 
XIII. His condition as a virtual prisoner in the city which owes 
its modern life and importance to the care of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, is clearly stated, and the work of sacrilege in the capital of the 
Catholic world, where a horde of foreign adventurers have de- 
spoiled and scattered the central establishments of the great reli- 
gious orders, so useful to the Church, and even the property con- 
tributed by the Christian world for foreign missions. His heroism 
in enduting the evils that surround him is equalled by the wisdom 
with which he has labored to disarm the hostilities of governments 
in other lands, which have been antagonistic to the Church, as 
well as to recall to the bosom of unity the ancient oriental churches, 
which, severed from the divine vine, preserved but a languishing life. 

But in all the wide circle of his great responsibility, the prog- 
ress of the Church in these United States forms in a special manner, 
both a source of joy and an object of solicitude to the Holy Father. 
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With loving care his predecessors watched and encouraged her 
first feeble beginnings. They cheered and fostered her develop- 
ment in the pure atmosphere of freedom, when the name of Carroll 
shone with equal lustre at the head of her new born hierarchy, 
and on the roll of our country’s patriots. Step by step they di- 
rected her progress, as, with marvellous rapidity, the clergy and 
the dioceses have multiplied, the hundreds of the faithful have in- 
creased to thousands and to millions; her churches, schools, asy- 
lums, hospitals, academies, and colleges, have covered the land 
with homes of divine truth and Christian charity. Not yet a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the work was inaugurated by the appoint- 
ment of the first Bishop of Baltimore in 1789; and as we gaze upon 
the results already reached, we must exclaim: “ By the Lord hath 
this been done, and it is wonderful in our eyes.” 

In all this astonishing development, from the rude beginnings 
of pioneer missionary toil, along the nearer and nearer approaches 
to the beauteous symmetry of the Church's perfect organization, 
the advance so gradual, yet so rapid, has been safely guided in the 
lines of Catholic and Apostolic tradition, by the combined efforts 
and wisdom of our local hierarchy and of the successors of St. 
Peter. It was in order to take counsel with the representatives of 
the American hierarchy concerning the important interests of re- 
ligion in this country, that the Holy Father, last year, invited the 
archbishops of the United States to Rome. 

In the plenary council which has just held session after session 
in the Catholic capital of the country, the archbishops and bishops 
of the country, with the counsel of the most learned men in the 
secular and regular clergy, coming from seminary, college, and 
cloister, with priests grown gray in mission labors among the 
Catholics in all parts of the country, familiar with the wants, the 
difficulties, and the dangers of all, deliberated patiently and ex- 
haustively to put into practical shape the means of religious im- 
provement which had been suggested or resolved upon in the 
conferences at Rome. 

One of the most serious points was the more thorough education 
of candidates for the priesthood. The great want of priests to 
meet the increase by immigration for a long time compelled the 
bishops to shorten the term of study and training, and to supply 
the want of regular seminaries as best they could. The multiplied 
duties devolving on the clergy gave little time to continue or even 
keep fresh in mind the detail of the teachings of the church in 
dogma, moral, or canon law. But the time has come when the 
young levite can go through a more extended course, and acquire 
the extended and thorough knowledge necessary to enable the 
priest of God “to show forth worthily the beauty, the superiority, 
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the necessity of the Christian religion, and to prove that there is 
nothing in all that God has made to contradict anything that God 
has taught.” The influence of such learned priests ought hence- 
forward to be felt, not only in the church whose walls re-echo his 
voice, but throughout the land, in the literature, the science, the 
societies, and organizations of thoughtful men, where many would 
with thankful hearts receive the clear logical solution of the ques- 
tion before them from those whose superior training was based on 
the irrefragable principles of an unvarying faith. 

To train priests who can thus acquire and thus exercise the 
learning which natural talents with long study and God's grace 
are to be acquired, seminaries must be maintained, and institutions 
created of a higher grade than any that the church yet possesses in 
this country. A great university is one of the necessities of the 
church. Canada has one; Mexico and Spanish America till the 
days of revolution had many. The fathers of the council appeal 
to the faithful to take to heart this great work of the training of 
the clergy. They remind those to whom God has been pleased 
to give wealth, “ that it is their duty and their privilege to consider 
themselves the Lord’s stewards, in the use of what his Providence 
has placed in their hands; that they should be foremost in helping 
on the work of the Church of Christ during life, and make sure to 
have God among their heirs when they die ;” and the prelates es- 
pecially recommend to the wealthy the founding of scholarships, 
either in their diocesan or provincial seminaries, or in the Ameri- 
can college at Rome, and in time in our Catholic University. 
Such burses or foundations were one of the most ordinary pious 
uses favored by our Catholic ancestors, as the English, Scotch, 
and Irish colleges on the continent show; but unfortunately one 
of the rarest adopted in this country, where they are so much 
needed. The late Dr. Edmund B. O'Callaghan, and his wife who 
survived him, are among the notable exceptions. All the property of 
that Catholic historian of New York went to endow scholarships 
for the education of priests in the Provincial Seminary at Troy, 
and in the Society of Jesus. Year by year priests educated by the 
income of that fund will be ordained and begin to offer the holy 
sacrifice, and who can number the suffrages which these privileged 
souls will thus obtain? Surely such an example is worthy of imi- 
tation. 

Reuben R. Springer, of Cincinnati, who has just passed away, 
remembered to make God his heir, and, among his numerous be- 
quests to religion, gave one hundred thousand dollars,a sum some- 
what exceeding that just mentioned, the income to be devoted to 
the education of priests at Mount St. Mary’s of the West. 

The due formation of the clergy is a topic that leads to the con- 
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sideration of the position of the priest after he has been ordained 
and begun his labors among the flock of Christ. In Europe, after 
the time of Constantine, a system grew up, recognized in time by 
all Christian powers, by which the rights, immunities, and privi- 
leges of the clergy, their support, and all judicial matters relating 
to them, and to the church in general, were regulated. This was 
the canon law, which had its own ecclesiastical tribunals where it 
was enforced. The immunities secured by the church were the 
cradle of civil liberty, as from this point the people freed themselves 
from the rapacity of feudal lords. At times in the long struggle 
of the church against the attempt to enslave, some concessions 
would be made to save higher interests, and the whole system be- 
camé a complex and difficult one. 

Within the last hundred years, nearly everything of the earlier 
organization has been swept away in Europe. The great religious 
orders have been despoiled and banished; the property of the 
church has been seized; the tithes, that were once paid to the 
parish priest for his support, are replaced by a petty salary doled 
out by the state, subject to be delayed or stopped at any moment. 

In Canada there is more of the old organization left than can be 
generally found in Europe. There the parishes remain as they 
were instituted in the seventeenth century, the parish priest still 
receives his tithes, and holds his appointment until a judicial tri- 
bunal declares that he has forfeited it by violation of law. It isa 
bit of old Catholic Europe preserved in our century. 

But im this country none of this ever obtained. If there were 
regular parishes instituted at Detroit, Kaskaskia, Cahokia, St. 
Louis, Mobile, St. Augustine, and in Louisiana, most of these have 
lapsed ; no tithes are paid, and throughout the country there have 
been simply missionary priests subject to the bishop of the diocese, 
who can transfer them from one mission to another, as in his 
judgment the good of the diocese requires. As the church has 
consolidated, this condition, temporary in its nature, and liable 
from hasty or ill-considered action to work injustice, was required 
to be superseded by one more in harmony with the general policy 
of the church. To adopt the whole body of canon law, which 
grew up during many centuries in countries existing under far 
different conditions, would entail endless confusion. To apply to 
the church in this country the spirit which underlies all the pro- 
visions of canon law, required the greatest wisdom, prudence, 
knowledge of the country and its needs, and freedom from any bias 
or prejudice prevailing among the Catholic clergy and people in 
this country; for, unfortunately, designing men are fanning hos- 
tility of Catholic priest and layman against Catholic priest and 
layman, because they saw the light in different lands. 
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The Fathers of the Council have endeavored to advance in ap- 
plying to the Church here the wise fundamental laws which the 
Church has adopted by the experience of centuries, and which 
represent the perfection of Church organization. Steps have been 
taken to form a nucleus of priests in each diocese, who by long 
and blameless service on the mission shall be entitled to fixity of 
tenure in their charges, and similar steps to secure to all having 
care of souls inviolability of their pastoral authority within proper 
limits. These new regulations, adopted after the practical test of 
preliminary ordinances, and embodying the result of most serious 
counsel, cannot fail to benefit religion greatly by preventing to a 
considerable extent a class of contests which has increased within 
recent years, dividing the people and giving pain to all who have 
the real interests of the Church at heart. 

The Council appeals to the laity to be loyal in upholding their 
pastors in the labors undertaken for the good of their souls, and 
of their children after them: “A grateful and pious flock is sure 
to make a happy pastor. But if the people do not respond to 
their pastor's zeal, if they are cold and ungrateful, or disedifying, 
then, indeed, is his lot sad and pitiable. Since, therefore, the 
priests of God leave all things to devote themselves to your spiritual 
welfare, show by your affection, by your co-operation with their 
efforts for your spiritual improvement, and even by your care for 
their physical comfort, that you appreciate their devotedness and 
the reciprocal obligation which it imposes.” 

One of the hardest and most thankless tasks of the priest in this 
country is the collecting of money for the parochial wants. A 
church to be built or enlarged, schools erected and maintained, asy- 
lum, cemetery, all require money. Few are the wealthy who ever 
assume any part,although the number is increasing. Generally the 
priest must collect, not dollar by dollar, but almost cent by cent, the 
thousands of dollars needed. He comes to the parish without 
means ; and many a good priest, after by his exertions endowing a 
parish with a church and schools, departs as poor as he came, broken 
in health and spirits,—not even rewarded by the gratitude of the 
flock for whom he has unselfishly labored. The property remains, 
enabling the people to worship God in the awful sacrifice; to 
have their children trained for this world, and, what is far more, 
for heaven, by the doctrines of faith; the cemetery remains, where 
they can be laid in hallowed earth. What base ingratitude must 
there be in those who murmur against the poor priest who, un- 
cheered but undaunted, secured these blessings to them! Well 
does the Council rouse the spirit of faith in the people to regard 
these things from a proper standpoint. -And yet Catholics should 
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hardly need urging and public entreaty to bring them to act heart- 
ily with their clergy in all that is for the common good. 

The amount of work to be done to bring a parish to a normal 
condition often exceeded the means of the congregation, or the 
amount they chose to contribute. The pastor was forced to bor- 
row, and where this was done, in the times of inflated prices, 
during and after the late civil war, the shrinkage of values has 
made these debts very onerous. In some parts, especially in the 
Southern States, where so much perished during.the war, the con- 
dition is pitiable. Besides the current expenses of the Church, a 
vast load of debt, calling for annual interest, makes it necessary 
that heroic exertions should be made to diminish, if not extin- 
guish, them. 

Much debt has been incurred in establishing parochial schools, 
institutions of paramount necessity, as the public school system is 
controlled absolutely by Protestants, conducted on Protestant prin- 
ciples, and made an instrument for debauching the faith of Cath- 
olic children who enter the walls of State institutions. That they 
will in time become utterly unchristian seems almost inevitable. 

“In days like ours, when error is so pretentious and aggressive, 
every one needs to be as fully armed as possible with sound knowl- 
edge,-—not only the clergy, but the people, also,—that they may 
be able to withstand the noxious influences of the popularized 
irreligion. In the great coming combat between Faith and Agnos- 
ticism, an important part of the fray must be borne by the laity, 
and woe to them if they are not well-prepared.” Religion is ex- 
cluded from the State schools because a part of the people wish it; 
but no sound reason, no article of Constitution or law gives this 
part a right to say that those who wish their children’s education 
imbued with religion shall not have them so trained. The advo- 
cates of secular education may ask it for their own children; they 
have no right to dictate to others in regard to the children of 
others. But as the public schools are, they are likely to remain; 
and every new demand of those who oppose religion will be 
granted, while the wishes of the religiously inclined portion of the 
community are to be treated as entitled to no respect whatever. 
Many zealous Protestants, guided only by prejudice against Cath- 
olics, gave strength and support to the opponents of all religion, and 
are now, in view of the fatal results of godless education, endeav- 
oring to restore the old church-schools, once the prevailing ones 
in the-country. 

These men, having religion at heart, will read approvingly the 
words of the Council: “It cannot be desirable or advantageous 
that religion should be excluded from the school. On the con- 
trary, it ought to be there, to be one of the chief agencies for mould- 
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ing the young life to all that is true, and virtuous, and holy. To 
shut religion out of the school, and keep it for home and the church, 
is, logically, to train up a generation that will consider religion 
good for home and the church, but not for the practical business 
of real life. But a more false and pernicious notion could not be 
imagined. Religion, in order to elevate a people, should inspire 
their whole life, and rule their relations with one another.” 

“All religious denominations are now awaking to this great 
truth, which the Catholic Church has never ceased to maintain. 
Reason and experience are forcing them to recognize that the 
only practical way to secure a Christian people is to give the youth 
a Christian education.” “ Hence, the cry for Christian education 
is going up from all religious bodies throughout the land.” 

We need not wonder, then, that the great senate of Catholic 
Bishops urges the faithful to maintain and perfect the parochial 
schools, and supply them where they are still required. The due 
organization of the schools in each diocese, and the adapting of 
the course of study to our actual wants, is now a matter of serious 
consideration. Our schools have in many cases been modeled on 
the public schools, and the endeavor made to rival them. But 
we do not seem to have succeeded as well in imbuing our school 
children with attachment to the Church, with a dread of religious 
error, with the terrible consequences of a loss of faith, to the ex- 
tent that Protestants succeed in imbuing their children with a fear 
and dread of our holy faith, and such an aversion to it, that they 
grow up to maturity full of a prejudice that makes them shrink 
trom opening a Catholic book, or listening to a Catholic address. 

Since our children meet, as soon as they leave school, those who 
attempt to seduce them, and destroy their faith in the Catholic 
Church, or in Christianity itself, it seems evident that they should 
go forth armed and prepared to meet this temptation, and not fall. 
That they are thus equipped in a majority of cases, it would be 
rash to assert. 

When, a generation ago, the attacks on the faith of the Catho- 
lics in Ireland came from the Anglican Church, the peasant of that 
time, who could but read, as he was taught in a hedge school, had 
imbibed a stronger love of his faith, and was better able to answer 
objections to it, better able to retort arguments on his tempter or 
assailant, than the pupils of many of our schools are, although 
they are conducted on the most approved systems of pedagogics 
by teachers trained in normal schools. The young must be taught 
not in dull dry forms; they must be interested in their religion, 
and their enthusiasm awakened, so that their hearts shall be strong 
and their heads supplied with arguments to defend their faith and 
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put the scoffers to flight. They should be trained never to be 
ashamed of their faith, but to confess and maintain it. 

Christian marriage, as the world has known it, is the creation of 
the Catholic Church taught by her divine founder. Typifying the 
union of Christ and his Church, matrimony, raised toa sacrament, 
rose above the marriage of the Hebrews, and far above the ideas 
of marriage that prevailed among the most cultured of heathen 
nations. By Christian marriage woman was exalted from the po- 
sition of a slave or a chattel to a higher and nobler sphere. One 
of the objects of the Reformation was to drag her down to the 
Pagan level, and we see this indicated only too clearly in their 
almost instantaneous change of the Ten Commandments, sejecting 
the ordinary and tater form of Scripture, to make men learn one 
that made the wife less than her husband’s house and little more 
than his ox. The Catholic indissolubility of marriage was rejected 
and divorces were allowed. At first, the causes were few, and 
restrictions were many; now, as irreligion and impiety advance, 
attempts are made to make marriage a merely temporary union, 
voidable at will. To the Catholic no divorce is possible; the 
union he contracts is indissoluble. Death alone can set either 
of a married pair free to marry again. No decree of court, no 
act of parliament or legislature, can justify a Catholic in re-marry- 
ing. It is a matter of consolation that, in the many works and 
articles, now called forth by the terrible license of divorce pre- 
vailing in this country, and the no less fearful immorality which 
must precede these divorces, writers unanimously acknowledge 
that divorces are almost unknown among Catholics. We have 
many of our people in this country who, led away by temptation, 
fall into evil courses, and neglect the worship of God, the sacra- 
ments, all religious acts; yet among even these there is a horror of 
divorce which will bring its reward, 

It is one of the great dangers “of mixed marriages, that the 
Catholic party may be abandoned by the non-Catholic, who goes 
through the form of procuring a State divorce, and re-marries. A 
sadder position can scarcely be conceived than that of the forsaken 
Catholic. 

The Church always taught her children to love poverty, and by 
her religious orders, which specially professed it, preached con- 
stantly against the making haste to be rich, which is the absorbing 
passion of men in our time, and leads to a host of the daily crimes 
around us, ; 

The Church, too, taught the necessity of mortification and self- 
control, and in her clergy and religious gave living lessons, while 
she blessed the holy union of man and wife as no other faith has 
ever done. 
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The breaking away from this salutary teaching in these two 
great points, even from the views of political economy, has been 
productive of so much sin and vice that the wisdom of the Church 
justifies itself. 

Christian marriage leads to the Christiaa home, and the Council 
urges all Catholics to sanctify the home by family prayer, by pious 
reading, by the expulsion of all indelicate ornaments or pictures. 
A Catholic home should be recognized by all who enter it: the 
library should be stocked with good books, solid and popular works, 
to make the members of the family firm in their faith, and proof 
against the sophistries of the day, The Council especially encour- 
ages the, cultivation, in families, of American history. “ As we 
desire that the history of the United States should be carefully 
taught in all our Catholic schools, and have directed that it be 
especially dwelt upon in the education of the young ecclesiastical 
students in our preparatory seminaries, so, also, we desire that it 
form a favorite part of the home library and home reading. We 
must keep firm and solid the liberties of our country, by keeping 
fresh the noble memories of the past, and thus sending forth from 
our Catholic homes, into the arena of public life, not partisans but 
patriots.” 

The history of our country was first written by men too ignorant 
or too biassed to do full justice to the Catholic element; but the 
truth is becoming clearer, and our history is one that Catholics can 
read with patriotic pride. The organization of Catholic historical 
societies at this moment shows that the desire for cultivating the 
annals of our favored land was felt among the laity, as it was by 
the asembled Bishops and theologians. 

The Council encourages the reading of the Holy Scriptures as 
translated and annotated by Bishop Challoner and Dr. Haydock ; 
and call upon Catholics to sustain a healthy Catholic press. 

The Pastoral ends these exl@rtations with solemn words. “ Be- 
loved Brethren, a great social revolution is sweeping over the 
world. Its purpose, hidden or avowed, is to dethrone Christ and 
religion. The ripples of the movement have been observed in our 
country. God grant that its tidal-wave may not break over us. 

“Upon you, Christian parents, it mainly depends whether it shall 
or not; for such as our homes are, such shall our people be. We 
beseech you, therefore, to ponder carefully all the various constitu- 
ents of a true Christian home, and to the utmost of your ability to 
carry them into effect. And we entreat all pastors of souls to bear 
unceasingly in mind that upon the Christian school and the Chris- 
tian homes in their parishes must mainly depend the fruit of their 
priestly labors. Let them concentrate their efforts on these two 
points—to make the schools and the homes what they ought to 
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be ; then indeed will they carry to the Lord of the harvest, full 
and ripe sheaves, and the future generations will bless them for 
transmitting unimpaired the priceless gifts of faith and religion.” 

The Council raises its voice against the increasing disregard of 
the Lord's Day, and while discountenancing the gloomy, puritanical 
methods of regarding it, urges Catholics to sanctify the day, and to 
take no part in any movements tending to a relaxation of the obser- 
vance of Sunday. It especially singles out the sale of liquors, and 
implores all Catholics never to take part in such Sunday traffic, nor 
to patronize or countenance it. The temperance cause, indeed, 
receives its warmest commendation. 

The great question ,of authorized and forbidden societies is 
brought to a position where its solution is easy, and the words of 
the Pastoral ought to be at the head of the editorial page of every 
Catholic newspaper, and in every prayer book and catechism used 
by the faithful. Of societies not formally condemned by the 
Church it says: 

“If any society's obligation be such as to bind its members to 
secrecy, even when rightly questioned by competent authority, 
then such a society puts itself outside the limits of approval; and 
no one can be a member of it, and at the same time be admitted 
to the sacraments of the Catholic Church. The same is true of 
any organization that binds its members to a promise of blind obe- 
dience to accept in advance, and to obey whatsoever orders, lawful 
or unlawful, may emanate from its chief authorities; because such 
a promise is contrary both to reason and to conscience. And 
if a society works or plots against the Church, or against lawful 
authorities, then to be a member of it is to be excluded from the 
membership of the Catholic Church.” These authoritative rules, 
therefore, ought to be the guide of all Catholics in their relation 
with societies. No Catholic can conscientiously join, or continue 
in, a body in which he knows that any of these condemned fea- 
tures exist. 

Every encouragement is given to Catholic societies, the pious 
sodalities and confraternities, the great missionary aid societies, 
“ The Association for the Propagation of the Faith ” and the “ Holy 
Childhood,” societies for works of charity and education, for en- 
couraging temperance. And in order to acknowledge the great 
amount of good that the “ Catholic Young Men's National Union” 
has already accomplished, to promote the growth of the Union, 
and to stimulate its members to greater efforts in the future, the 
Fathers of the Council cordially bless their aims and endeavors, 
and recommend the Union to all our Catholic young men. 

The Pastoral closes with an appeal to the missionary spirit 
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among our people to elicit aid for foreign missions, and especially 
for the conversion of the Indians and Negroes in our own land. 
This letter is worthy of the assembled Catholic hierarchy. It 
meets the great wants and dangers of our time, and especially 
those which beset the flock committed to their care. Its warnings 
and counsels are all inspired by faith, and should be pondered and 
kept by all, for we have fallen upon evil times, and, as the Pastoral 
truly says: The legislation of the Council is not intended to im- 
pose burdens or limitations on the faithful, but, on the contrary, to 
enlarge, and secure to them “ the liberty of the children of God.” 





WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 


THE faculty of Harvard has been the scene of some lively dis- 

cussions within the last twelve months. The subject of 
dispute has been liberal education—what it means, and how it 
works. If its working effects were clearer, its meaning might be 
plain. Accordingly, the debate in the faculty has taken through- 
out this practical, every-day shape. What is the good of a liberal 
education? What does it do? 

In the event of its doing less than it assumes, the proposal is 
made not to modify the name, but, retaining that, to modify the 
course which the name thus far has denoted. The study of the 
classics, which thus far have formed the staple of a liberal educa- 
tion, might be judiciously abridged, if not entirely excluded ; while 
a number of practical studies, which have been steadily asserting 
their claims to recognition, might forthwith be honored with the 
title of liberal studies, and take rank as elements in a polite educa- 
tion. 

In January last the party favoring progress in this direction had 
made a lively onset upon Greek, which was the more obnoxious 
element in classical studies, when a new turn was given to the for- 
tunes of the debate by an appeal to recent facts reported from Ger- 


many. 

The data supplied by the German universities tended to support 
the cause of Greek and Latin in a manner quite forcible and new. 
We may have occasion to specify them further on. Meanwhile, 
the answers put forward to rebut the charges were, that the alleged 
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experience of the German universities in their ten years’ trial of 
the anti-classical programme was too insignificant an experiment 
to be really a telling argument; that, even granting the force of 
the argument for Germany, it held only there, not in America; 
that in America learning is not worth much if it does not help one 
to get money ; that the classics are unpractical and therefore un- 
American ; and something else can be studied in our colleges at 
the cost of the same time, but with a yield of more profit. Such 
were the answers of the anti-Greek part, as we were informed by 
the Boston Glode of that date. Professor Goodwin and John 
Williams White were the warmest supporters of Greek, and most 
of the classical instructors agreed with them. President Eliot and 
Professor J. P. Cooke were strongest in opposition. 

A little while afterwards a lecture was delivered by Charles W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard, before the members of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, an institution shaped exactly on the 
programme advocated by the anti-classical party. And we need 
scarcely add that the lecture put forward all the claims of the 
scientists, with all the personal ability of the eminent chemist. 

He does not distinguish any heads of argument; but after some 
prelirainaries, he advances the different studies which he should be 
happy to see favored ; he argues in their behalf; and thus estab- 
lishes his first proposition, “that the number of school and col- 
lege studies admissible with equal weight or rank,” for the degree 
of B.A., which completes a liberal education, “ needs to be much 
enlarged.” From this first proposition two others are easily de- 
ducéd. “Secondly, that among admissible subjects a considerable 
range of choice should be allowed from an earlier age than that 
at which choice is now generally permitted, and thirdly, that the 
existing order of studies should be changed in important respects.” 

If we may be allowed to advance our views on the subject of a 
liberal education, we shall naturally choose to begin with the es- 
sential idea conveyed in the term itself. And as this undertaking 
calls to its aid the traditional support of history which records the 
enlightened usage of mankind, we shall be quite willing, if space 
allows, to follow the president into the arena of past history, when 
he betukes himself thither to invalidate the arguments of the classi- 
cists. This, however, must lead us no farther than the state of the 
question demands. 

I, 

The term education may be taken to cover two things, which 
are quite distinct in themselves; but which, distinct as they are, 
undergo an absolute fusion into one whenever the scientific school 
uses the term. It means either a general education or a special 
education; either general formative studies, or specializing profes- 
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sional studies ; either the roots and stem of a mind’s complete for- 
mation, or the ramifications of specific energies ; finally, either the 
bringing out of essential faculties in a boy’s mind, or, letting essen- 
tial faculties take care of themselves, the shaping of his thoughts 
and his actions into a certain groove. In the one case, the former of 
the two, we have a general result, a strengthening of fundamental 
qualities, a solid sub-structure of the mind for any superstructure 
of complementary science ; in the other case, which is the latter of 
the two, we have a definite constraining, once for all, towards the 
purposes of a narrow object. In the former, primary powers are 
enlarged to receive all subsequent stores; in the latter, they are set at 
once to gather what they may, in almost all the details of business. 
A thousand fitnesses are conceived and developed, in the former 
case, for all thought, labor and life; in the latter, all the potency 
of the mind is fastened on and fixed, before being rightly unfolded. 


The spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung ; 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green. 


If we mistake not, these ideas are pretty distinct; and a clear 
discernment of the two goes far towards settling the question. 
One is the general education, which sensitizes the powers for any- 
thing ; the other is the special training which fixes them for life. 
The anti-classical school of scientists have heard of this distinction, 
over and over again ; that is clear from the manner of their defence. 
But it is just as clear that they fail to comprehend it. They use 
the very words of the objection, showing that the words at least 
have made an impression ; yet there seems to prevail a general 
lack of intelligence as to the real distinctness of the distinction 
alleged ; as if the specializing studies might be made to do the 
work of the general studies ; as if the defining work of a particular 
science might be made to do service for an enlarging general edu- 
cation ; and, in short, as if, in the case of a boy, the same work 
could be done by the same process as in the case of a man who, 
being already mature, may develop specialities and generalities to- 
gether. The boy, as being immature, must do one or other at a 
time: he cannot do both. If he attempts both, he forfeits at least 
the general education for life. 

{n the spirit of this confusion the following passage of the lec- 
ture was conceived: “ We may be sure,” says the president of Har- 
vard, “ that the controlling intellectual forces of the actual world, 
century by century, penetrate educational processes, and that lan- 
guages, literature, philosophies or sciences, which show themselves 
fruitful and powerful, must win recognition as liberal] arts and proper 
means of mental discipline.” The meaning, as determined by the 
context, is that, because any language, literature, philosophy, or 
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science becomes fruitful and powerful, that is, professionally useful 
as a special branch, it has a right to win recognition as a true liberal 
study, as a proper means of mental discipline, as a genuine course 
of general education. 

This is just the principle underlying the whole plea for admitting 
political economy, science, modern tongues, and other such ele- 
ments, into the place and station thus far held by the classics. It 
is on the assumption that the classics on one side, and such 
branches on the other as political economy, are all on the same 
stage, all on the same level; and one set of scenes can be shifted 
off and another set moved on, without the least modification of the 
educational scaffolding, without the least fundamental difference to 
the boy’s mind. But we shall undertake to show, after a while, 
what is meant by the classics; while, if we wish to know what is 
meant by political economy and the other candidates for office, we 
shall only have to consult the president’s lecture, where he shows 
them off on their own merits. Inthe meantime, to dwell upon this 
point of the scientific confusion which the anti-classical party render 
singularly conspicuous, the president goes on to say with emphasis : 
“ To my mind, the only justification of any kind of discipline, train- 
ing, or drill, is the attainment of the appropriate end of that disci- 
pline. It is a waste for society, and an outrage upon the indi- 
vidual, to make a boy spend the years when he is most teachable, 
in a discipline the end of which he can never reach, when he might 
have spent them in a different discipline which would have been 
rewarded with achievement. Herein lies the fundamental reason 
for options.” What does this mean? It means simply that gen- 
eral education, which he styles “a discipline, the end of which the 
boy can never reach,” does not yield the results of special studies, 
which he calls “a discipline that would have been rewarded with 
achievement ;” and it means that if you wish to have the profes- 
sional achievement resulting from professional studies, you must 
have professional training. In which passage, it is evident, he ig- 
nores any end or achievement except professional, special, partial 
success; and, naturally enough, since general studies, liberal for- 
mation, universal culture does not lead to such a partial end, the 
classics are put down as “a discipline, the end which the boy can 
never reach.” But here we do not know what to deny, whether 
we should object to such a definition of the classics or should 
deprecate such a confusion of the two methods of training. Perhaps 
we had better do both, and proceed forthwith to set both points in 
their true and proper light. 

We say, then, that the needs existing in a boy's mind call for 
general education, not for special training. His powers, unfolding 
in all directions, demand an instrument of development in all di- 
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rections. If this general unfolding be first secured, and the special 
training follow after, you will enjoy the results of both; and, what 
is more, the results of the special training will be intensified in 
value, while the time and patience expended will be notably 
abridged, as the recent experiment of the German universities has 
abundantly proved. But if the special training comes instead of 
the general culture, and not after it, you will enjoy only the special 
results, and those stunted, dwarfed, with no amplitude of organic 
growth, and fair-seeming symmetry of branches and foliage ; with 
no spreading out of roots, under a broad trunk, which then rami- 
fies as its vitality prompts and its surroundings invite. In such a 
growth of the boy’s mind thus unfairly curtailed, there is no sup- 
pleness of general powers—we might say, there are no general 
powers worth speaking of ;—no memory cultivated throughout its 
potential vastness, and capable of every kind of yield; no imagina- 
tion cultured with all the life and sentiments of humanity, in 
thought, action and history. The capacious intellect energizes 
with but a small scattering of seed; though the seeds within reach, 
and sown in a truly liberal education, are as varied in kind as the 
lives and thoughts of other men have been manifold and instruc- 
tive; and though the same seeds give promise of being at least 
as prolific in the boy’s future as all the needs of his mature 
life can ever be widely exacting. But there is to be none of all 
this, or very little. Instead, a degree of compression is exerted 
on the struggling mind, a coercion is put upon it. Its future 
is shipped as on the track of a railroad, from which it may never 
more be stirred except at the cost of some catastrophe,—that 
kind of catastrophe which now we witness every day when minds 
of the finest powers attempt to reason outside of their own little 
specialty, and, passing over from science, go floundering about 
in logic, or making an excursion from chemistry cut singular fig- 
ures in philosophy, or taking a recess in veterinary surgery utter 
pronouncements in Christian divinity, or, finally, looking up from 
political statistics deliver an opinion on classics and belles lettres. 
There is one mark and stamp about all their unprofessional efforts, 
and that is narrowness, no matter how unconscious ; ineffective- 
ness, albeit ever so self-sufficient ; and conceited feebleness, except 
in the line of one exaggerated development. We daily behold this 


‘only too palpably prominent in the cast of the scientific minds 


around us. Their shape recalls to the mind a forest-tree, which, 
having been shut up in a state of duress vile, under the thick shade 
of its elders, protrudes violently upwards through the leafy canopy 
of darkness into some solitary hole of the sky. 

Using, then, the elegant comparison of Pére Cahour, we may say 
that, in the edifice of the sciences, as in physical constructions, the 
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foundation is the same for all the orders of architecture. The 
special form of palaces and of temples, of fortresses and of 
churches, though intended from the first, does not in effect appear 
until the edifice rises; and, the higher it is intended to rise, the 
slower is the laying of that common foundation. Thus it is that 
the amplitude of science does not develop its characteristics of 
speciality, save as the result of advancing years. Neither in child- 
hood nor in impressionable boyhood should the mind be con- 
strained by anticipation to that which may yet be the spontaneous 
outgrowth of its further development. Nor; on the other hand, 
when nature and art are allowed to have their way, should this 
amplitude be expected too soon; for then it would fail to be spon- 
taneous and healthy. D'Alembert and the Encyclopzdists ran 
into this error of forcing on the young an encyclopadic vastness ; 
the scientists run into the former error of sacrificing the integrity 
of a whole body to their fancy about some limb. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, moralizing on this topic in a somewhat 
pleasant vein, doubts whether his Lust impressions of history would 
have been notably improved by learning from distinguished scien- 
tists that his ancestors were of the biped kind, probably arboreal 
in their habits. Even the eminent president of the Royal Society 
betrays, with all his fixity of view on the physical basis of life and 
protoplasmic theories generally, that he is not quite dead to the 
zstheticism of a boy's life, and to the true meaning of culture and 
general education. Describing how the classics might be taught, 
he throws no little spirit into the description. He says: “If the 
classics were taught as they might be taught; if boys and girls 
were instructed in Latin and Greek not merely as languages, but 
as illustrations of philological science; if a vivid picture of life on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, two thousand years ago, were 
imprinted on the mind of scholars; if ancient history were taught, 
not as a weary series of feuds and fights, but traced to its causes 
in such men under such conditions; if, lastly, the study of the 
classical books were followed in such a manner as to impress boys 
with their beauties, and with the grand simplicity of their statement 
of the everlasting problems of human life, instead of with their 
verbal and grammatical peculiarities—.” This, no doubt, is a vivid 
description from so declared an opponent as Professor Huxley ; its 
shortcomings on the subject of philology and grammar we may 
touch on hereafter ; in the meantime, let us hear the Professor out : 
these conditions being fulfilled, he still thinks the classics should not 
form the basis of a liberal education. What, then, should? Here 
the Professor is not distinct. He leaves it, however, to be under- 
stood from the context that commercial statistics and engineering 
interests would fill up the requirements of a liberal education. 
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But with a truer appreciation of the question, on its own proper 
merits, though with as false a philosophy of human life behind it 
as any of the scientific schools could propound, M. Taine discerns 
in the pursuit of classical studies some of those genuine elements 
which constitute their vitality, their actuality on the impressionable 
mind of youth. In the reading of a Greek tragedy, that frame of 
mind, he considers, will do justice to it, that liberal conception 
which realizes the men and the things, the place and the time— 
those men who lived under a glowing sky, face to face with the 
most noble landscapes, in sight of the Mediterranean, blue and 
lustrous as a silken tunic, with islands rising from it like masses of 
marble; and add to these, he says, “twenty select phrases from 
Plato and Aristophanes. Behold the Greeks within a lovely land- 
scape, on a bright and laughing sea-coast, enticed to navigation and 
commerce, exempt from gross cravings of the stomach, inclined 
from the beginning to social ways, to a settled organization of the 
state, to feelings and dispositions such as develop the art of oratory, 
the talent for enjoyment, the inventions of science, letters and 
arts.” 

If this sketch, as far as it goes, is a correct literary estimate of 
certain elements in the study of Greek, we might borrow, in like 
manner, the exalted appreciation which a philosophical or a diplo- 
matic spirit could form of the Grecian literature. Mr. Allies could 
explain to us why that little body of states, covering the ground 
of a modern county or two, described and analyzed in a few books 
of Thucydides and a few speeches of Demosthenes, have been found 
adequate to furnish future ages with a philosophy of society and 
politics, about broad enough to guide a modern president or pre- 
mier. But, this not being the point before us, we shall pass on 
from the clear distinction between a general education and a special 
training; and we take up the discussion next in order. That shall 
be about the proper instrument wherewith to operate a general or 
liberal education; whether such instrument is to be a literature or 
a science ; and, if a literature, whether it is to be any other than 
the Grecian and the Roman. 


II. 


Here some. words of M. Taine may do us the service of intro- 
ducing us into the question. He says: “ Literary works are in- 
structive because they are beautiful; their utility grows with their 
perfection, and, if they furnish documents, it is because they are 
monuments. The more a book represents visible sentiments, the 
more it is a work of literature; for the office of literature is to take 
note of sentiments. The more a book represents important senti- 
ments, the higher is its place in literature ; for it is by representing 
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the mode of being of a whole nation and of a whole age, that a 
writer rallies round him the sympathies of an entire age and an 
entire nation. This is why, amid the writings that set before our 
eyes the sentiments of preceding generations, a literature, and 
notably a grand literature, is incomparably the best. It resembles 
that admirable apparatus of extraordinary sensibility by which 
physicians disentangle and measure the most recondite and delicate 
changes of a body.” 

For the sake of simplicity, we shall establish the two proposi- 
tions together: that only a literature is the adequate instrument 
for general or liberal education, and that the classic literatures, 
notably the Greek, are the choicest amongst all. 

A literature is to be distinguished from a language. If the de- 
scription which is credited to Proudhon is correct, the language of 
a people is the sum total of its native ideas, the encyclopedia 
which Providence reveals to it from the first. There is a little 
anecdote, by the way, that the same atheist, Proudhon, expressed 
his regret at finding the idea of God so much a native in his own 
tongue; since he was compelled to use that idea to keep up his 
style. We say, now, that literature is more than language. To 
speak precisely, it means not only the language  ¢ all the native 
ways thereof, its turns of thought, idiom and the like, but also the 
whole product of thought and sentiment which has actually been 
gathered up in the course of time and vested in the garb of that 
tongue. To test the reality of this distinction, we have only to 
translate from on tongue into another. What remains of the 
former, out of which the translation is made? Nothing what- 
ever of the tongue; but still a large amount of the literature. 
We say, only a large amount of the literature remains, and not 
all. For that which is finest and most delicate, that which is 
most individual, the features, shape, complexion of the thoughts 
expressed, is unavoidably lost in stripping it of its native garb. 
Slight as these elements are, they resemble mastertouches in a 
painting, most difficult to impart, most easy to lose. They are 
not copied. To be enjoyed they must be seized in the original. 
But, notwithstanding this loss, the literature is preserved in all that 
is solid. The process of translating hands over into another 
tongue all the solid contents of positive truth, proposition, proof. 
A translation of the finest literary piece may be about as good as 
the copy of a masterpiece, but no more. 

Now all the generations have enjoyed a laugh at the expense of 
the Consul Mummius, who, on shipping the statues of Corinth to 

Rome, is reported to have stipulated with the merchantmen that, 
should any of the statues be injured in the way across the sea, the 
same should be replaced by others just as good. We do not know 
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whether the generations shall not have a right to be amused at the 
wisdom of the scientific school, which now gravely informs us that 
“the English literature is beyond all comparison the amplest, most 
various and most splendid literature which the world has ever seen” ; 
and why so? Because “ to the original creations of English genius 
are to be added ¢rans/ations into English of all the masterpieces of 
other literatures, sacred and profane.” That is one reason assigned. 
The other two are interesting; the next being, that the English 
literature is émmense. “ How does it stand now,” asks the president, 
“with its immense array of poets, philosophers, historians, com- 
mentators, critics, satirists, dramatists, novelists, orators?” To our 
mind, the newspaper alone, especially in America, is superlatively 
immense. The third reason is that which has a right to cap any 
climax, a national and utilitarian argument: “It is the native 
tongue of nations which are preéminent in the world by force of 
character, enterprise and wealth.” 

Discarding English as the great lever for elevating the youthful 
mind, unless it have something more to say for itself than the 
president has advanced in its behalf, we beg to say a word now for 
Latin and Greek; which, unfortunately for the credit of our au- 
thor’s estimate on the subject, would seem to have no value what- 
ever, to judge by all that he allows them. It is a presumption in 
their favor, that prejudice should so clearly be operating against 
them. And for any chemist or palxontologist, at this stage of 
the world, lightly to reverse the verdict of the ages in so very es- 
sential a matter, is a dangerous part to play—dangerous for his 
literary credit. 

The ancient tongues of Greece and Italy come down to us charged 
with all the historic memories of antiquity, as well sacred as pro- 
fane ; with all the masterpieces of eloquence and poetry belonging 
to three great epochs, those of Pericles, Augustus, and the founding 
of Christianity ; with all human philosophy, from Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, down to St. Thomas Aquinas, and further down to Leib- 
nitz and Newton, both of them men of classical letters ; in fine, these 
tongues come down to us with all the traditions, all the beliefs, all 
the divinity of Christendom. Under a literary aspect the eloquence 
and poetry of Greece were the mistress of Latin excellence. Under 
a philologital aspect, the Latin tongue has been the principal base 
of our modern languages, as formed in the history of Christendom, 

Now, what does education mean? Let us recall what we said 
above. If it consists in bringing out the undeveloped nature of a 
boy; in bringing him into contact with various elements of richest 
thought; in favoring his inquiring eyes with glimpses of human 
life, individual, social or political; if it is to make him feel the 
finest springs of human sentiment, as touched by the greatest 
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masters of expression, and that in a language the most delicately 
organized and the most perfectly elaborated of all tongues living 
or extinct,—if this is education, endeavoring to unfold the little 
capacities of the boy’s soul to the measure of mighty minds, and 
to feed his curious genius with the best product of great thinkers, 
who will designate an instrument for the purpose to be compared 
with the classic literature of Greece; or where will an arbiter of 
that boy’s future be found to compare with the master, guiding and 
measuring, directing and controlling, correcting and supplement- 
ing the entire process ? 

Whether the literature be Latin or Greek, the deadness of the 
language is a distinct advantage. Even if it be spoken as if it were 
living, yet the advantage remains; for everything has to be learned 
by rule and formula. It is not the language of the nursery and of 
common life; and, therefore, it is not picked up without reflection, 
by dint of mere instinct. The relations of grammar and of logic 
must be attended to with deliberation. Thought and judgment 
are constantly exercised in assigning the exact equivalents in the 
vernacular for every phrase in the original. The coincidence of 
construction is too little, and the community of idiomatic thought 
too remote, for the boy’s mind to catch at the idea by force of a 
preéstablished harmony. Only the law of thought and logic guides 
him, with a competent teacher to reassure his developing sense. 
Thus far, and farther still, the mere page of a dead language affords 
a distinct advantage ; and if the lexicon has still to be used by an 
old professor, as C. F. Adams complained in his own case, that 
is no discredit either to the language or to him. But to have the 
dead language spoken is not to lessen the advantage ; it is to ex- 
pedite the work. It is not to make the dead tongue a living one, 
but to study the dead after the manner of the living, and to retain 
the advantages of the former without the drawbacks of the latter. 
This is to be thorough and expeditious together. 

With grammar thus understood, or, as Professor Huxley ex- 
pressed it, with “verbal and grammatical peculiarities” thus 
mastered, you may hope to have philologists. With the princi- 
ples of great minds thus deliberately unearthed, you may hope to 
have philosophers. . With so much rational labor expended, you 
may count on intellectual nerve and sinew. With the rays of all 
the fine arts streaming in through all the avenues of the finest 
literatures, you may hope to accomplish a liberal education. 

From all this two consequences follow, relative to statements 
made by the anti-classical school; one with regard to the amount 
of labor expended; the other with regard to the permanence of 
any system adopted for conducting a liberal education. 

In the first place, it is said, “If a language is to be learned, I 
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would teach it in the easiest known method, and at the age when 
it can be easiest learned.” To this remark of President Eliot we 
content ourselves with returning, by way of answer, an equally 
general observation of Pére Daniel: “ Easy methods ruin us. If 
we do not reéstablish the ancient system of teaching in its integrity, 
at all events let us not open the door to a general do-as-you-like 
(an American might be permitted to say “letting things slide”) ; 
let us not content ourselves in grammatical studies with results 
just so-so—results inevitable if we deprive these studies of their 
classical character.” We know there are persons amongst us who 
practically take the anti-classical view, while imagining they are 
classicists ; they say, “ How will you contro! this matter in prac- 
tice, and prevent us from drifting into the utilitarian principle, or 
elevate us from the utilitarian practice, if we are lodged there? 
These theories are high.” To which we answer: Never was 
practice lower than when it strove to bring theory down to itself; 
for then there is no resurrection. Moreover, we are discussing 
only theory now; the practice may be considered anon. 

In the second place, it is thought that no system of liberal 
studies can be permanent, or fitted for all times, because, observes 
the President, “ the educational value of any established study, far 
from being permanently fixed, is constantly changing, as new 
knowledge accumulates and new sciences come into being.” And 
he considers those who differ from him to be “thoughtless and 
ignorant people,” classing among such the quondam master of 
Trinity, W. Whewell, who “did not, hesitate to apply to these 
three studies,” Latin, Greek and the old mathematics, “ the word 
permanent.” But, we reply, if the problem is always the same, the 
answer must be the same; if the one is permanent, so is the other. 
The problem is, how to develop a human mind. If the human 
mind is constant, and if its development has a fixed meaning, there 
must be, morally speaking, some best way, or some approximately 
best way, of developing that human mind. 


Ill. 


Having vindicated our own principles, we can now afford to re- 
view the special pleadings of the scientists. This we shall do; but 
it is worth while first to see their peculiar manner of pleading. 
The style of logic which they use is an important element, which 
we may criticise first. Then we shall take up the special subjects 
for which they plead. 

Their style of logic is reduced to one set of principles, utility, 
money, convenience. Thus, when Whewell condemns, for many 
reasons, the modern analytical mathematics, and denies its claim 
to be a permanent study by which the reason of man is to be 
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educated, and insists that the old geometrical forms of mathema- 
tics must be especially preserved and maintained, as essentially 
requisite for this office, the following brief answer is returned : 
“ The modern analytical mathematics, thus condemned by Whewell, 
is practically the only mathematics now in common use in the 
United States.” This answer is singularly wide of the mark, 
unless the question is to be determined by utility, by the mere 
practical argument, that the use of it is an accomplished fact, and 
there is an end of the question. What we want just now is some- 
thing different ; it is a rational account, a philosophical reason, an 
explanation from the “inwardness” of things, why analytical 
mathematics, if they hold a place, have a right to hold it. But 
the answer is, they hold it, and that is all. Certainly a practical 
view ! 

Such a method of logic explains why we meet with no very 
troublesome arguments to analyze in the opposition to the classics, 
nothing but assertion, repetition, and “ practical utility.” We dis- 
tinguish practical from liberal utility, as the special from the gen- 
eral, the professional from the broad and fundamental utility, in 
which alone, as we have tried to show above, true liberal educa- 
tion consists. 

That we make no mistake in the value of this distinction be- 
tween the narrow utilitarianism and the broad utility of a wide 
fundamental education, is sufficiently evidenced by the uncon- 
scious admissions which we meet with here. The president of 
Harvard admits that to use such a staple of argument as mere prac- 
tical utilitarianism, is derogatory to the dignity of such a discus- 
sion. Thus, when arguing for French and German, he says: 
“This claim rests not on the usefulness of these languages to 
couriers, tourists, or commercial travellers, but on the magnitude 
and worth of the literatures, and on the unquestionable fact that 
facility in reading these languages is absolutely indispensable to a 
scholar, whatever may be his department of study.” Then, after 
dwelling at length on the manifold uses, possible and actual, of 
French and German, on their “ indispensableness” to “ philolo- 
gists, archeologists, metaphysicians, physicians, physicists, natu- 
ralists, chemists, economists, engineers, architects, artists, and 
musicians,” he proceeds thus: “I urge no utilitarian argument, 
but rest the claims of French and German, for admission to com- 
plete academic equality, on the copiousness and merit of the litera- 
tures, and the indispensadbleness of the languages to all scholars.” 
In short, the eminent chemist urges no utilitarian argument, but 
he urges the argument of utilitarianism. For, as to the copious- 
ness and merit of the literatures, he says not another word on 
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either, though that were a legitimate ground on which to rest the 
question. 

Further on, he argues for the introduction into a liberal educa- 
tion of political economy, or public economics. He describes it 
as being related to three distinct sciences, which, singularly enough, 
he seems to rank as coordinate—history, the accumulation of 
wealth, and ethics. This new science of political economy had 
better, he thinks, be called the science of the health of nations; 
it includes industrial, social, and political problems; and it is by 
far the most complex and difficult of the sciences of which modern 
education has to take account. Indeed, he goes on to say, it re- 
quires such exactness of statement, such accurate weighing of 
premises, and such closeness of reasoning, that,many young men 
of twenty, who have been disciplined by the study of Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics for six or eight years, find that it tasks 
their utmost powers. Now, after this forcible description, the 
president continues : “ Neither can it be justly called a material or 
utilitarian subject; for it is full of grave moral problems, and deals 
with many questions of public honor and duty.” To this remark 
the most obvious rejoinder is: Neither can it be called anything 
but a utilitarian and material subject, for it deals with wealth, 
health, industry, population, and the like, as the writer abundantly 
shows. If it touches on anything else, as public honor and 
duty, it is for the same reason that whatever deals with anything 
human remotely touches all things human, for human nature is 
always one. But that does not make all sciences one; nor raise 
a utilitarian statistician to the dignity of an ethical philosopher ; 
nor exalt a New England farmer tilling his fields with great thought 
and judgment to the dignity of a metaphysician reasoning out a 
question with profound judgment and thought; nor make’a science 
of public economics precisely the means to develop a boy’s mind, 
cultivate his imagination, and ennoble his heart. 

We might exhibit still farther the utilitarian vein of argument 
and thought, in which alone the members of this anti-classical 
school know how to indulge. But perhaps their apologetic sensi- 
tiveness, lest they be thought thus to indulge, may serve as a full 
confession that it is not a line of logic admissible on the present 
topic. This being established as to their style of argumentation, 
we may consider now what pleas they advance for their new and 
special branches. 

Analytical mathematics comes first. This exact science is, as 
we have seen, already in possession of the ground; it is found in 
the curriculum of polite studies. But that need not prevent us 
from analyzing its merits, and seeing what claim it has to an edu- 
cational value. We say, then, that a professor of the exact sciences, 
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taken in general, need not be a man who educates. He may be 
eminent in his own science; but whether eminent or not, he does 
not, therefore, educate. If he is eminent, he has a special genius. 
If he is an ordinarily good professor, for instance in mathematics, 
he must have a certain sum of natural talents and acquired knowl- 
edge. But this sum of qualities, says Pére Cahour, is not equal 
to the sum which makes a good professor of belles lettres. Elo- 
quence and poetry demand a spirit accomplished in point of intel- 
ligence, sensibility, and imagination, and, besides, they call for 
literary, historical, and philosophical knowledge of no small ex- 
tent. Algebra and geometry, in their ordinary courses, require, 
on the side of the professor, and impart to the pupil, only penetra- 
tion and justness of perception ; and whatever collateral knowledge 
is involved may be found within the limits of certain formulas and 
demonstrations which are contained, cut and dried, in the pages 
of mathematical books. This one fact shows the value of all that 
vaunted exactness which, as far as it is an exactness, is an excel- 
lence, but as far as it is nothing else, and has nothing to do with 
anything else, with probabilities for example,—and what is human 
life but a mass of probabilities and moral possibilities and uncer- 
tainties ?—is nothing but a narrowness, tending to beget a narrow 
and stiff habit of thought amid the ever-changing circumstances 
of life. The practical world has a horror of men who know how 
to reason only by abstract rules and scientific premises, and who 
despise with a lofty contempt the uncertain realities of poor human 
existence,—nay, not poor human existence, but beautiful human 
existence, with its yielding and obliging moral laws of public and 
private mutual deference. Only the eternal laws of essential 
morality are rigid in the anatomy of life. But the stereotyped 
exactness imparted and learnt in the scientific demonstration would 
make everything rigid—lines, minds, men, and all existence. 
There is no development of a boy’s humanity about it. The 
gamut of a peal of bells might as well be taken to represent the 
thousand inflections and tones of a human voice, as that a mathe- 
matical training should be supposed to represent or to effect the 
education of a human soul. We are prone to compare it with 
the study of law; and we could imagine Cicero saying to a mathe- 
matician what he said to the lawyer Sulpicius, that, if he were 
provoked any more, he would learn the whole of that science in 
three days! 

And, to say a word in particular of analytical mathematics, it 
may be that great minds understand the subject, and are educa- 
tionally helped by its use. But, candidly, we doubt whether, edu- 
cationally speaking, the minds of ordinary mortals are much 
assisted that way. They can follow the processes intellectually 
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only a few paces from shore, through a few coefficients, a power 
or two, one or other factor, and then—one is beyond depth in a 
sea of manipulation, among high powers, multifarious factors, in- 
volved in a few larger brackets, and the whole wrapped up ina 
cube radical, with an imaginary or surd to sparkle somewhere in 
the trappings. What can save a man the credit of any intelli- 
gence but fidelity to a blind mechanical manipulation? And 
only amid the last results may light begin to beam again, when 
we heave within sight of land, and within reach of some plain and 
simplified formulas, which we just find breath enough left us to 
interpret. It is capital work in its results. But, as a process, and 
an educational process, it reminds us only of those dull-looking 
compositions which, when rightly tipped and rightly mounted, 
are able, on the application of a spark, to shoot forth light, color, 
and brilliancy into the far-off skies of the night. The firmament 
itself can stand revealed in the final illumination of Kepler's laws. 
But the manufacture up to that point was anything but an illumi- 
nation for the intelligence; it was the manipulation of factory 
work. Now, is this an education for the young? Either, there- 
fore, as Whewell rightly observes, apply the geometry of Euclid, 
which step by step the boy understands, or let us at least have 
none of your modern mathematics vaunted as an educational 
power. It is a mechanism for making machines. 

Whence it comes that anything like breadth or depth of view, 
such as mark profundity and genius, is very much out of place in 
the ordinary chairs of mathematics; and those only are effective 
men for preparing students to pass examinations, who are me- 
thodical men, in the sense of being men who prefer to repeat the 
science of others, and are strictly devoted to accepted demonstra- 
tions and formulas. They are more successful in their teaching, 
according as they are more simple in their set of expressions, more 
unchanging in the proofs commonly employed, more circumscribed 
in keeping to the stereotyped propositions, 

We proceed to the natural sciences. The plea put forward for 
them is on the ground that natural science investigation “ spreads 
abroad the only spirit in which any kind of knowledge can be 
prosecuted to a result of lasting intellectual value.” This is “the 
patient, cautious, sincere, self-directing spirit of natural science.” 
We do not'venture to deny this. We imagine that every branch 
of knowledge has something to recommend it, not only in its 
products, but in its method. And however much personally we 
might be enamored of a chorus in AZschylus, or a speech in Thu- 
cydides, we are still willing to admit that the patient, cautious, 
sincere, self-directing spirit necessary to guide one through the 
chorus or the speech, might quite possibly be improved still more 
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by turning to the natural sciences, and exercising the same virtues 
on the back of a diatom under the microscope. There is no limit 
to the exercise of those precious virtues, patience, caution, perse- 
verance. But just at present, in this educational question, we are 
inquiring whether natural science has anything else to recommend 
it; and whether boys have all the desirable time for it. Grave 
persons recommend it as a recreation to distract the minds of hard 
students. Cardinal Wiseman commended geological excursions 
for students to exercise themselves in the fresh air. But now we 
are not talking of recreation; rather of study and education. And 
this is the place to adduce the experience recently acquired in the 
German universities. The facts are briefly as follows: 

The Prussian rea/schulen of the first rank differ from the gymnasia 
in this, that the realschule entirely dispenses with Greek in its 
course of study, and reduces the time devoted to Latin by about 
one-half. They differ besides in other minor respects. In 1869. 
the royal minister of public instruction issued a decree granting to 
subjects of Prussia, who had completed the full course of study in 
a realschule of the first rank, the right to enter the philosophical 
faculty of the academical department—that is to say, they were 
admitted into any Prussian university as having matriculated. 
This decree was issued in spite of general opinion called for by the 
minister, and communicated by the faculties interested. The facul- 
ties opposed the scheme, but they had to submit. Ten years 
later, in the year 1880, the philosophical faculty of the Royal 
Frederick William University sends in to the minister a report of 
such a nature as to be styled by a distinguished American scholar 
“the most powerful plea ever made on behalf of the classics.” 
There is nothing vague about the testimony of the different pro- 
fessors. The representatives of the mathematical branches say 
“that the students of mathematic$’ who have been prepared in the 
gymnasia, in spite of the fact that less time has been given in the 
gymnasium to this branch than in the realschule, are neverthe- 
less, as a rule, superior to their fellow students from the realschule 
in scientific impulse and apprehension, and in capacity for a deeper 
understanding of their science.” 

Professor Kammelberg’s testimony is entirely corroborative. In 
the study of English the realschuler are not apt, for their Latin is 
poor ; they have no Greek, and they are almost entirely lacking in 
acuteness of apprehension and independence of judgment. Pro- 
fessor Mullenhoff, of the German department, judges that “ it is 
simply impossible for one who has been prepared in the realschule 
to acquire a satisfactory scientific education.” And Professor 
Zeller says that the realschuler are often a source of embarrass- 
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ment to him, as many of his philosophical lectures are unintelli- 
gible to those who are not familiar with the Greek language. 

Graduates of the realschulen are, almost without exception, 
found to be overtaken in the later semesters by students from the 
gymnasia. And the distinguished chemist, Dr. August W. Hof- 
mann, on delivering his inaugural address as rector of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, cites it as his own experience, that he never heard 
a student from a gymnasium express a wish that he might have 
received his training at a realschule ; but that he often meets young 
men prepared at a realschule who generally regret that they had 
never had part in the training of the gymnasium. 

These are some of the facts relating to the German universities. 
And to speak of our own experience in the colleges of this country, 
the very same verdict must be given, and pretty nearly in all its 
particulars. The students of commercial courses are intellectually 
inferior to their compeers in the classical courses, though all other 
conditions may have been equally favorable. A graduate of a 
commercial course will lament his chances; or, if not yet finished, 
may pass over to the classical course. Post-graduate studies are 
unintelligible and uninviting to him. And, beyond this, there re- 
mains nothing to say in behalf of a scientific curriculum which has 
supplanted a classical formation. 

We shall not dwell upon the other topics of the scientist’s special 
pleading. We do but mention them. With respect to the Eng- 
lish language, we say briefly that classical scholars are known as 
a rule to be the better masters of the vernacular. With respect to 
the English literature, if that is viewed on its utilitarian merits, it 
does not enter into this question ; if it is viewed on its literary and 
educational merits, we have already seen that no claim is put for- 
ward in its behalf which would rank it anywhere near the classics. 
As to French and German, and other modern languages, we should 
venture an opinion that they are of such a formation, and such a 
relative bearing on the classical tongues, as to place them alto- 
gether within easy reach of any classical scholar. He can run 
over them, as surveyors run over a country, by a system of trian- 
gulation. Latin and English command French, and then more 
easily give a passport to Italian and Spanish. German can slip in 
readily, being remotely a mother tongue. As to political economy, 
it is, on the scientist's own showing, altogether unfit to be used as 
an educational power for boys. And yet, strange to say, a classi- 
cal education will include it, in the way most fitted to boys. As 
a writer in Blackwood observes, commenting some years ago on 
Lord Lyttleton’s letter to the University of Ox':d regarding the 
study of Greek, “the laws of commerce lie in a . assical education. 
Every great historian, as Thucydides, or orator, as Demosthenes, 
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furnishes countless opportunities for entering into the commercial 
elements of human association.” Finally, history is an every-day 
element in the classics. Nor should a certain amount of all that is 
useful, arithmetic, modern languages, geography, and physical 
science, be omitted from the course. But this belongs to the prac- 
tical aspect of the question, and that we have not treated. 

To conclude, then, we resume with the conclusion of the presi- 
dent’s lecture. He says: “If history proves that the staples of 
education have in fact changed, reason says: still more clearly that 
they must change.” To this historical and philosophical appeal of 
the scientific mind, confident in the integrity of its motives, we 
answer, confident in the integrity of our demonstration, that, as we 
might go on to show, history can prove the staples of education 
never to have changed ; and as we have already shown, reason says 
more clearly still, that they never can change. 

All the sciences are sisters, and there is amongst them a com- 
munity of parentage and a community of resources. If justice is 
to be done to the sciences, as the means of ulterior progress, let a 
liberal education first do justice to the great literatures as a means 
of fundamental progress, and thereby do justice to the powers of 
the opening mind; in order that, its sensibility and imagination 
with its reason and intelligence being well cultivated in the time 
of youth, the opening mind may expand early to the beauty of the 
ideal world, and breathe in the atmosphere of the infinite ; that in 
the early freshness which develops only in the sunshine of beauti- 
ful-thought, the plastic soul may readily be formed to live from 
early years the life of truth. The noblest geometry and the sub- 
limest astronomy will then find a congenial home in such a beauti- 
ful mind; for the true science of the exact mind is not divorced 
from the zsthetic beauties of the liberal mind. This is the per- 
manent law of human development, as the nature of the mind is 
permanent, as truth is permanent, and religion and morality—all 
are permanent. They are no functions of the passing hour. Nor 
is liberal education any function of the latest passing scheme. 
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ST. THOMAS’S LATEST CRITIC. 


The Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translated, with 
a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and 
Notes. By Thomas Davidson. London. 1882. 


HE work here presented in an English dress is, the transla- 

tor tells us in his preface, a “ resumé of Rosmini’s system, 

compiled by the author for Cantu’s Storia Universale, accompanying 

it,” he adds, “ with explanations of my own and parallel passages 
from his longer works.” 

It is to that which is the translator’s own, and mainly so much 
of it as touches upon St. Thomas's doctrine, that I desire to direct 
attention at present. 

To those who, unlike Lessing and Sir William Hamilton, prize 
truth more than the search after truth, it must be a relief, after 
traversing the arid wastes of German transcendentalism, English 
agnosticism, and French positivism, to come into the fertile fields 
of Italian thought. The translator deserves well of the English 
reading public for having introduced to them even thus much of 
Rosmini’s works, albeit Rosmini is far from the first of Italian 
philosophers. But as Dr. Pusey directed many to the pillar and 
ground of supernatural truth, while he himself was satisfied with a 
mere shadow, so may Mr. Davidson be instrumental in leading 
many an earnest inquirer after philosophic truth unto the lumi- 
nous pages of the Angelic Doctor himself, the while berating scho- 
lasticism as a system of absurdities and contradictions. 

Mr. Davidson may bea thorough classical scholar, a fair linguist, 
no mean philologist ; but a philosopher he is not, and seems in- 
capable of becoming, as may be seen by the reader anon. 

Whoever cannot, from the existence of second causes, see the 
necessity of positing a first cause, can hardly lay claim to the 
slightest pretensions to philosophy. It is one thing to discourse 
glibly upon Greek literature, to give probable reasons for the pos- 
sible origin and possible changes of words ; but another and a very 
different thing to follow intelligently St. Thomas in his profound 
researches. St. Thomas deals not with possibilities or probabili- 
ties, but with certainties ; not with mere words, but with truth. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Rosmini, his translator is by no 
means prepared jurare in verba magistri. On page 246, Rosmini 
shows that, with the principle of causality, the mind cannot rest 
with second causes, which are all contingent, but must go back till 
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it arrives at a first cause, a self-existent, necessary Being, in whose 
essence existence is included, viz., God, adding: “ For this reason the 
existence of God has been admitted in all times and by all peoples 
of the world.” The translator's note on this reads: “ This is true, 
and yet the proof of the existence of God derived from the sup- 
posed necessity of positing a first cause is an extremely fallacious 
one.” After proving to his entire satisfaction the palpable fallacy, 
he concludes: “ An innumerable multitude of successive causes 
is therefore entirely possible, and there is no necessity in thought 
for positing a first cause.” 

There is and can be no innumerable multitude of causes or of 
any entities. Every multitude is numerable, for every multitude 
is made up of individuals, and every individual counts one, and 
any multitude of units can be counted or numbered. Again, if 
there is no necessity in thought for positing a first cause, neither 
is there in reality ; and if there is in reality, there is in thought. 
The thought cannot be true without a corresponding reality, and 
every reality is thinkable. It is only in German transcendentalism 
that ideas are @ priori necessary forms of the mind, and that 
thought is merely subjective, the baseless figment of the thinker. 

The above statement of Mr. Davidson is tantamount to saying 
that we may with all reason suppose a chain consisting of an “ in- 
numerable multitude” of links, enough, say, to reach to one of the 
fixed stars, to be suspended in space, without the need of having 
the topmost link attached to anything, it being quite sufficient for 
the support of the immense weight to have the lowest link sup- 
ported by the next above it, and that by the next above, and so on 
till we come to the highest, this being able to support itself and 
all below it, because forsooth it is the first of the series and at such 
an immense distance from the lowest, though of the same nature 
with it. The link nearest the earth cannot support itself; the 
farthest off can support the whole chain. 

According to this manner of reasoning, if the world were to 
last an “innumerable multitude” of years, effects for which we 
are now forced to posit a cause would be to our very distant de- 
scendants perfectly intelligible without a cause. The oak would 
be believed to have sprung up without an acorn, the ship would 
have launched itself upon the deep without a maker, without the 
aid of any one. Indeed, Mr. Davidson maintains a more difficult 
position. For the oak would have had at least the earth to sup- 
port it, the ship would have had trees from which to make itself; 
but the case of the farthest back in the series of second causes, even 
though their multitude were “ innumerable,” would be far different. 
That farthest back second cause, which we can certainly reach in 
thought, would have been absolutely alone, if there were no first 
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cause, and therefore must have produced itself from nothing, it being, 
moreover, previous to its existence, itself nothing, as being a second 
cause, and therefore contingent. In a word, there was an absolute 
nothing first, if there be no first cause, and then either one entity 
made itself out of nothing, being itself nothing, and so became pri- 
mogenitor to the whole race of second causes, call it protoplasm, 
proteine, or what you like; or an “innumerable multitude ” of 
second causes made themselves out of nothing, themselves being 
nothing. 

Here is how Mr. Davidson shows the fallacy of positing a first 
cause. “It is quite true that an infinite number is unthinkable, 
because all number, from its very nature, is finite. But number 
altogether is an intellective mode of grouping, and does not lie in 
things themselves. .... But it by no means follows that an infi- 
nite multitude, beyond any, and therefore beyond all, number, 
does not exist.” 

Without stopping to examine the logical validity of inferring all 
number from any number, this argument simply means that be- 
cause our intellect is finite, and number is “an intellective mode of 
grouping,” therefore an infinite number cannot be the object of our 
intellect, is unthinkable; but that there may still be an infinite 
multitude of things, an infinite succession of caused causes. 

Now, it must be clear to every mind that this supposed infinite 
multitude is the aggregate of individual entities, for things exist in 
the real ontological order only as concrete individuals. Each in- 
dividual is one entity, for unity is an essential mark of entity. 
Every entity is necessarily one; and any amount of units can be 
counted, and consequently are numerable. If, therefore, an infinite 
multitude of things is thinkable, an infinite number also is think- 
able. An infinite number, Mr. Davidson says, is not thinkable, 
neither then is an infinite multitude thinkable, that is, it is im- 
possible, for the unthinkable is intrinsically impossible. I can 
think a golden mountain reaching up to the moon. It is perfectly 
possible, therefore, and might exist, if a sufficiently powerful ex- 
ternal cause so willed it. But think a square circle, think two 
mountains without a valley between, think two and two to be five, 
I cannot; for it is thinking an entity to be and not to be at the 
same time, thinking a square to be at once a square and nota 
square, four to be four and not four. I can in thought conjure up 
the “ innumerable,” no, but the perfectly numerable multitude that 
would be represented by a line of closely written digits, the value 
of each successive digit increasing tenfold, extending from here to 
the farthest fixed star, and back to earth as many times as there 
are stars in the firmament, and this number multiplied by itself as 
many times as there are digits in the line. This number is think- 
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able, and the multitude of entities it would represent could exist, 
and, ifthe Almighty so willed it, would exist. But an infinite mul- 
titude of entities, be they what they may, equally as an infinite 
number, shocks my intellect, is unthinkable, and therefore im- 
possible. Every multitude of things is numerable, every number 
is increasable, and therefore every multitude is finite, for the infi- 
nite can neither be increased nor diminished. God alone is in- 
finite. Hence the absurdity of supposing any series of second 
causes, without positing a first cause, is “ huge as Olympus.” 

I have given here the translator’s argument in support of his 
doctrine that there can be second causes without a first cause, 
partly as proof of his originality and independent thought, partly 
because the Evolutionists must, as denying a first cause, hold this 
doctrine, and partly as showing what manner of reasoner he is 
who charges the Angelic Doctor with giving a handle to the Evo- 
lutionists and Darwinians. In his introduction, page 97, Mr. 
Davidson says: “ It will be seen from this that St. Thomas attrib- 
utes cognition to the senses! Indeed, he elsewhere says that 
‘Sensus est quaedam deficiens participatio intellectus. What a 
text for the Evolutionists and Darwinians!” 

It were too much to expect Mr. Davidson’s unmeasured praise 
of modern Italian philosophy and his undisguised contempt for the 
“philosophic romances of Germany,” the sensism, subjectivism and 
skepticism of England, without a counter- balancing offset of some 
kind. And the Jesuits, of course, are equally available for states- 
man, politician, philosopher, and critic. 

In his Life of Rosmini, page 33, Mr. Davidson says: “ From that 
time (1834) until now the persecution of Rosmini and his followers, 
at the hands of the Jesuits, has never ceased even for a moment.” 
Again: “The natural hostility of the Austrian Government to 
anything savoring of Ultramontanism was, in Rosmini’s case, 
sharpened by the influence of the Jesuits and their friends, who saw 
in his enterprises possible dangers to their order.” 

This is more than strange. The Jesuits persecuted Rosmini for 
his Ultramontanism! Why, all the world have been charging 
them with ultra-Ultramontanism! What could they see in an Ultra- 
montanist’s “ enterprises dangerous to their order”? Where and 
how has the persecution against Rosmini and his followers been 
carried on until now by the Jesuits? Perhaps he means that all 
who beg leave to differ with Rosmini's philosophy and to question 
its soundness, persecute him. If so, he has had, and is apt still to 
have, many a persecutor. The writer will count for one. And if 
his followers and defenders in philosophy are of a class with his 
translator, Rosmini would have reason to exclaim, “ Save me from 
my friends!” Whatever “universal principle of truth” Mr. David- 
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son has adopted from Rosmini, it certainly is not that of suffi- 
cient reason. Mr. Davidson would profit by practicing thé advice 
of Lord Mansfield to his ermined friend: “In all cases give your 
judgment freely, but be chary of stating your reasons.” Indeed, 
“if reasons were as plenty as blackberries " with him, he should not 
give one even “ on compulsion.” 

In his introduction, page 89, Mr. Davidson, after, censuring 
modern thought, “ inaugurated in the 17th century,” for the mistake 
it committed in having “ revolted entirely from scholasticism,” 
adds: “ This revolt, indeed, was almost unavoidable; for a thor- 
ough-going temporary breach with scholasticism was necessary, 
in order to deprive it of that tyrannical and morbid influence 
which, as the handmaid of theology, it had gained over human in- 
telligence.” 

Here is a palpable instance of the application of the principle, 
that evil is to be done that good may come from it, that the end 
justifies the means. The “ mistake” of the revolt is acknowledged, 
but strangely enough defended. Philosophy, in the hands of the 
schoolmen, was made the handmaid of theology, was made to 
minister to religion. This is the head and front of its offending, 
and therefore any and every mistake or extravagance on the part 
of the revolt, even to the extent of stultifying thought and dubbing 
it philosophy, must be condoned, if shame prevents its being ap- 
plauded. 

But why, I would ask the learned translator, call the influence 
scholasticism had gained over human intelligence “ tyrannical " ? 
Nothing but truth can influence intelligence, for truth is the object 
of intellect, just as color is the object of sight, sound of hearing. 
You cannot influence the eye by sound, nor the ear by color, nor 
the intellect by aught else than its object, truth. If there be no 
colored object presented to the eye, it may be left inactive, but 
cannot be influenced. In like manner does the intellect remain 
uninfluenced till truth is presented to it. Error may indeed be 
dressed up by sophistry in the semblance of truth, and under this 
false color appeal to passion or prejudice or some low interest, and, 
through the influence of one or more of these, inveigle the will and 
thus prevail over man. This ascendency of error may be called 
a species of tyranny, since it enslaves the noblest faculties in man 
to animal instincts. And yet the will is always free to resist, and 
hence its submission is voluntary and therefore criminal. But so 
far is the intellect from being influenced, that, as soon as it is per- 
mitted in the silence of passion and prejudice to investigate the 
error, it tears off the deceptive garb and casts away the unsightly 
impostor. When intelligence, therefore, is influenced, it is by truth 
it is influenced, and this influence, instead of being tyrannical, is 
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most legitimate; for truth possesses a just and natural right to 
sway that which it forms. It is truth that forms the intellect, de- 
velops, strengthens, and expands the intellect, enabling it to range 
at large throughout the broad fields of creation, and to mount 
through nature up to nature’s God. Truth itself assures us: “ The 
truth shall make you free.” It follows that, since scholasticism, 
even as “the handmaid of theology,” did influence human intelli- 
gence, philosophy contains a large share of truth, and to call its 
influence tyrannical is an appeal to prejudice or passion rather 
than to reason. : 

Indeed, the history of error, trace it as far back as we may, shows 
us on which side tyranny has invariably ranged itself. What final 
argument was brought against the adamantine logic of Socrates ? 
Hemlock. What reasoning did the Roman Empire make use of 
to check the influence of early Christianity? Ten persecutions. 
How did Arianism meet the unanswerable arguments of the great 
Athanasius? By banishing him. What ovum organon did Mo- 
hammedanism wield ? The sword. What was Luther's culminating 
argument? Pecca fortiter, sed fortius fide. How did Henry the 
Eighth prove his spiritual supremacy ? Ask Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher. And Queen Elizabeth? By every instrument of 
torture. And has tyranny changed its colors in our own day? 
The May Laws in Germany, the exiles from France, the Poles in 
Siberia, are the answer. 

As to the term “ morbid” applied to the influence of scholasti- 
cism, as the handmaid of theology, over human intelligence, it is 
no more than might be expected from one who, in his lectures at 
the Washington University, St. Louis, deplored most pathetically 
the “ blighting and chilling influence of Christianity ” upon Grecian 
civilization and Grecian refinement. When such moral turpitude, 
varnished though it be by towering genius, as reveals itself in Gre- 
cian literature, can fail to elicit a word of censure for pagan civili- 
zation and Grecian morals, we may not wonder to hear of the 
“ morbid” influence of scholasticism as the handmaid of theology. 

On page 93 of his introduction, Mr. Davidson states Aristotle's 
doctrine touching matter and form thus: “ From all eternity there 
have existed matter and form ina state of combination. Matter 
is indeterminate and of itself unknowable,” adding, in a foot-note : 
* According to St. Thomas, it. (matter) has not even being, and is 
therefore a non-being. ‘Materia secundum se neque esse habet 
neque cognoscibilis est.’ ” 

He charges Aristotle’s philosophy with having never risen above 
pantheistic materialism. “Since matter is non-being, the sum of 
being is God.” From the above foot-note he gives us to under- 
stand that St. Thomas taught a still more pronounced pantheism. 
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St. Thomas has been already made to favor the evolutionists and 
Darwinians, now he is a downright pantheist. 

Let us examine a little the doctrine of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
on matter and form. It is true that both Aristotle and Plato held 
that matter is eternal. This was the weak point in Aristotle's 
philosophy, and shows that, with all the ingenuity of his master- 
mind, he failed to attain to the knowledge of that grand truth— 
creation from nothing, which the lictle child, thanks to divine 
revelation, knows with absolute certainty as soon as it begins to 
learn its catechism. It shows, too, that peripateticism needed the 
superior mind of St Thomas to purge it of its errors, supply its 
deficiencies, and give it its full completion. 

But, after all, it is not more unreasonable to hold that matter is 
eternal than to insist that it can exist without an eternal, self- 
existing first cause, as Mr. Davidson does. Matter cannot be 
eternal, for it is changeable, and therefore finite; whereas the 
eternal is infinite, for what is infinite in one attribute, duration, 
must be infinite in all its attributes, every way infinite. No attri- 
bute can be higher than its source, the essence. If, therefore, 
eternity be predicated of a being, it is essential to that being to be 
or exist. If essentially existing, it must be a necessary being, 
therefore unchangeable, therefore infinite, absolute, self-existing. 

If the infinite were changeable, it would be no longer infinite ; 
for every change implies two states, A and B, the state from which 
and the state to which. Now, A or B must be an actuality, for, 
leaving the possible state, we necessarily enter the actual state, 
and as, when A is lost, B is gained, therefore in every change 
there is an actuality either lost or gained. But the infinite cannot 
gain an actuality, since it has all; it cannot lose an actuality, since 
it necessarily has all. The infinite cannot leave the possible state, 
for it is already in the actual state; it cannot leave the actual 
state, because its essence is actus purissimus, and no entity can 
change its essence. 

But to suppose contingent beings without a necessary being, the 
finite without the infinite, second causes without a first cause, is 
too absurd to contemplate. A boy who would dispense with 
number ove in the science of arithmetic, an architect who would 
propose to build a castle without resting it upon the earth, the 
Hindoo who supports the earth upon the tortoise, leaving the 
support of the tortoise to foolish inquirers, would be just as rea- 
sonable as Mr. Davidson is in saying there can be second causes 
without a first cause. 

According to Aristotle, Mr. Davidson tells us, “ matter and 
form have always existed in a state of combination. Matter is 
indeterminate, and by itself unknowable.” 
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From this he argues that the Stagirite taught that “ matter is 
non-being, the sum of being is God.” How he arrives at this 
conclusion were difficult to imagine. Aristotle says that matter 
and form exist in combination, that matter is indeterminate with- 
out form, is unknowable without form. Mr. Davidson makes him 
say that, therefore, it does not exist at all. One says it does not 
exist except under a certain condition, the other says this is equiv- 
alent to saying it does not exist atall. It might with equal reason 
be said that no house exists, no tree exists, because neither exists 
by itself independently of the earth which supports them. 

When St. Thomas says: “ Materia secundum se neque esse 
habet neque cognoscibilis est,” he does not say that “matter has 
not even being, and is, therefore, a non-being.” He only says, 
what every ordinary observer must see is true, that matter neither 
exists nor can exist without a substantial form of some kind, and 
is, therefore, by itself unknowable. Mr. Davidson would persuade 
us that no leaf exists, because no leaf exists by itself without the 
branch that supports it; that no color exists, because it does not 
exist without the object colored; that the image and inscription 
upon the coin do not exist, because they do not exist without the 
coin impressed, 

If Mr. Davidson can find or name any one material entity ex- 
isting without some form to determine it, I will abandon the con- 
tention, admit that he is right, and that Aristotle and St. Thomas 
spoke nonsense. But matter never did, never will, cannot, in its 
natural state, exist without form. Destroy one form, another is 
generated. “ Corruptio unius, generatio alterius.” Ifthe form be 
taken from a statue, the statue no longer exists. The matter of it 
exists, but not without another form or forms, the form of a slab, 
of a log, of a lump, of wood, of stone, of metal, of something, 
Destroy the new form, another takes its place. Break the matter 
into fragments, each fragment has its form. The minutest grain 
of sand has its form. You can divest matter of form only by 
annihilating matter. How, then, is it not right to say with Aris- 
totle: “ Matter is indeterminate and by itself unknowable,” or with 
St.-Thomas : “ Materia secundum se neque esse habet neque cog- 
noscibilis est?” If it cannot exist by itself, it surely is indeter- 
minate, unknowable by itself. The impossible is unknowable. 

St. Thomas is speaking of prima materia, or primordial matter, 
not of what we sometimes understand by matter—a material entity 
constituted of matter and form united. Primordial matter can be 
considered apart abstractly, but cannot exist apart, any more than 
color can exist apart from the object colored, though we may con- 
sider it apart abstractly. But the order of existing is different 
from the order of our knowing. We know no entity more than 
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in part, but every entity exists wholly. According to St. Thomas, 
a material entity or body is made up of matter and form; these 
constitute its essence, and essence cannot be divided. Matter is 
the passive, indeterminate, merely perceptive part; form is the 
active, determining principle. Of this matter, considered apart 
from its substantial form, St. Augustine says that it is “ almost 
nothing.” It is a mere passive potentiality, a perceptiyity. 

Materia secunda is the material existing entity, the composite 
substance made up of primordia! matter and its substantial form 
united, 

Form is either substantial or accidental, according as it deter- 
mines an entity in its essence and species, or modifies the entity 
already determined. The soul is the substantial form of man, the 
body the matter informed; both constitute man ; scientific know]l- 
edge is an accidental form of man. The likeness of Washington 
is the form of his statue; the white or brown color in which it has 
been painted is the accidental form. 

Form again can be either intrinsic or extrinsic, according as it 
exists in the entity and perfects it, or exists beyond the entity as 
the exemplar idea according to which it is made. Intrinsic form 
is either subsisting or non-subsisting, according as it can or can- 
not exist and act independently of matter. Thus the soul of man is 
subsisting form, the anima delluina is non-subsisting form. 

Finally, form is either informant or non-informant, according as 
it is naturally destined to be united with matter and to form with 
it a complete species, or is not so destined, but is a complete 
species in itself. Forms of the latter kind are also called separate 
forms (formz separata), of which the angels are examples. Each 
angel, therefore, constitutes a species in itself, and there are as many 
species of angels as there are angels. The highest form, and the 
most removed from matter, is God. 

As to the vexed question regarding the constituent principles or 
elements of bodies, suffice it here to say that, however much the 
scholastic doctrine has been decried by some and ridiculed by 
others, no equally satisfactory explanation has yet been brought 
forward, notwithstanding the claim of increased enlightenment put 
forward by each successive age. 

Pure atomism, originating with Leucippus, continued and elab- 
orated by’ Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, and, with hardly 
a modification save the denial of the eternity of atoms, reaching 
down through Gassendi, Descartes, and Malebranche, even to 
Newton, is now not even seriously thought of. What has exten- 
sion, gravity, motion, attraction, must be a material entity or body ; 
and we are looking for what constitutes body. 

Chemical atomism is not substantially different from what we 
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have just described. Be they atoms, molecules, simple elements, 
whatever you please to call them, they are still, constituted mate- 
rial entities, endowed with cohesive, attractive, and repulsive quali- 
ties, that is, with the qualities of that whose principles we are in 
search of. 

The dynamic system, however understood, is no less unsatis- 
factory. Leibnitz abandoned his favorite theory of monads, and 
adopted the scholastic doctrine of matter and form. Escaping, he 
tells us, from the yoke of Aristotle, as he thought, he found him- 
self led on by imagination instead of reason. “ There is no prin- 
ciple of unity in material entities left us,” he further says, “ unless 
we admit the doctrine of matter and form. Form is this unifying 
principle.” 

Neither Wolf, Boscovich, nor Tengiorgi has explained how un- 
extended simple elements can generate extension, nor how that 
which is not already body can have attraction and repulsion. Be- 
sides, how can one and the same element be possessed of contrary 
qualities—repulsion and attraction ? 

To return to Mr. Davidson. It would have been much more 
satisfactory to his readers to have given the very passages in Aris- 
totle which St. Thomas “not unfrequently, partly from ignorance 
of Greek and partly from prejudice, misinterpreted,” than his foot- 
note, “ Examples of such misinterpretation might easily be ad- 
duced.” 

It would be highly interesting to institute a comparison, and see 
how-much more St. Thomas has misinterpreted Aristotle, whether 
from ignorance or prejudice, than Mr. Davidson has misinterpreted 
both authors, from one or both. It would be difficult to find any 
misinterpretation of any author go to the extreme of making him 
say there is no matter, that matter is a non-being, when he simply 
says that matter by itself, that is, without its substantial form, neither 
exists nor is knowable. 

In his Introduction, p. 96, Mr. Davidson charges St. Thomas 
with adopting from Aristotle “ principles which, if carried to their 
logical conclusions, are not only incompatible with each other, but 
fatal to Christian theology,” affirming that his system is, “as a 
whole, without logical completeness,” which statement he thinks 
is amply proved by adding “a fact which is at present only too 
apparent by the war which has been waging over his meaning, 
since the recent rehabilitation of his system in the Church through 
the Papal encyclical—ternt Fatris.” 

Strange proof of so grave a charge! If St. Thomas's principles 
are contradictory, the whole system built upon them is absurd, and 
most certainly are they fatal to Christian theology; for Christianity 
is preéminently reasonable. According to Mr. Davidson’s strange 
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logic, Holy Scripture is full of contradictions, for wars have been 
waging over its meaning for more than eighteen centuries. What 
will men not differ about? How many various opinions about the 
meaning of Tacitus, Thucydides, Horace, Homer, etc.? Did these 
authors, then, speak nonsense? How many different interpreta- 
tions of that luminous book of nature, in which some will see no 
trace of a Creator, others nothing but Deity, or a development of 
the Infinite, others the result of blind chance, and comparatively 
few the handwriting of the living God, tracing in miniature some 
of His infinite perfections? Does nature contradict itself, or is 
man’s mind the measure of truth, the measure of reality? St. 
Thomas is misunderstood by those who read him to find proofs 
for a priori theories and foregone conclusions; by progressionists, 
who make novelty in thought the standard of perfection ; by semi- 
Cartesians, who hail singularity of views as a mark of advancement; 
by Evolutionists, who imagine the magnitude of their pretensions 
a guarantee of the survival of the fittest; by the various religious 
sects, who fear the force of his logic will land them in the Catholic 
Church ; finally, by such shallow minds as cannot see the necessity 
of positing a first cause from the existence of second causes. 

No wonder, then, that we find Mr. Davidson, in his Introduc- 
tion, p. 96, quoting from St. Thomas, as instances of the “ palpably 
false,” and as proving that in his system “ intelligence and sensa- 
tion are both impossible,” these passages: “ The sensible in act is 
the sense in act, and the intelligible in act is the intellect in act. 
* Sensibile in actu est sensus in actu, et intelligibile in actu est intel- 
lectus in actu,’ 

“ Knowledge is assimilation to the thing known, and the known 
is also the perfection of the knower. ‘ Scientia cst assimilatio ad 
rem scitam, et scitum est etiam perfectio sctentis.’” 

Here it is proper to remark that, as it does not follow that St. 
Thomas contradicts himself, because of the “ war which has been 
waging over his meaning,” so it is no proof that his doctrine here 
is unintelligible and meaningless, if Mr. Davidson fails to detect 
its meaning. The short -sightedness of his readers cannot be im- 
puted to the Angelic Doctor as a fault, nor is he to be censured for 
investigating the profound depths of science, because some minds 
cannot penetrate below the surface. 

Let us analyze a little the process of sensible perception, or 
sensation. That a sense may be able to perceive its proper object, 
it must in some way be joined to that object. There is no action 
on the distant without a medium connecting the agent with the 
object. The eye cannot see its object without the medium of light 
connecting one with the other. Now, every perception, whether 
sensile or intellectual, as the name itself implies, denotes that the 
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object perceived is in the perceiver in some way. The known is 
in the knower. It is seized, taken, held by the knower, as the 
words apprehension, comprehension, capacity, holding in mind, escap- 
ing the memory, etc., signify. But evidently the object does not 
come itself*to the sense, is not received in the sense. The tree 
you look upon is not in your eye. It must, then, send its repre- 
sentative, for your sense does not leave you to go to the object. 
This representative from the object is received by the sense, as 
everybody knows who has any acquaintance with optics. This 
representative is called sensible species, a sort of similitude or like- 
ness of the object, and called sensible because received in sense, 
and alsg to distinguish it from intelligible species. The first act in 
sensible perception is from the object. This either immediately or 
through its proper medium impresses the sense, and calls it forth 
from the possible state into the actual state. This term of the ob- 
ject’s action upon sense is called the species impressa. The sense 
so far is passive, merely receptive of the impression. But the sense, 
as being a vital organ, immediately on the reception of the species 
impressa, reacts upon it, and tending outward and in a manner 
stretching after the object whence the impression came, its effort 
to seize and retain it results in the formation of the species ¢2- 
pressa, through which, as through a telescope, if I be allowed the 
comparison, it perceives the object. 

We will examine this process more closely. Certainly the 
species tmpressa was nothing more than an affection, a modifica- 
tion of the sense produced by the action of the object. There was 
no entity there distinct from the sense affected. The sensible spe- 
cies impressa is distinguished from the sense only, as form is dis- 
tinguished from the matter it informs, viz., abstractly or meta- 
physically, or even as the impression on wax is distinguished from 
the wax impressed. <A fortiori was there no entity there distinct 
from sense in the species expressa, for this is merely the result of 
the action of the sense itself upon the species tmpressa, which was 
itself but an affection of sense. 

Now the species expressa is the sense modified and in act, viz., 
the act of perceiving its object, that is, the sense in act; and the 
species ¢xpressa is the sensible, because it is in sense and repre- 
sentative of the object of sense. The species tmpressa is passive, 
as we have seen, on the part of the subject receiving it, being the 
effect of the action of the object. The species ezfressa is active, 
being the modification of the sense itself acting upon the species 
impressa and through the species cxpressa perceiving the object. 
This perception gives us sensible cognition, a name which will en- 
title us to be classed by Mr. Davidson among Evolutionists and 
Darwinians. Here we see that the “sensible in act,” viz., the spe- 
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cies expressa, is the “ sense in act,” viz., in the act of perceiving. 
“ Sensibile in actu est sensus in actu.” In other words, the form 
informing is the substance informed. Mr. Davidson would do 
well to study St. Thomas before he undertakes to ridicule him. 

From the above we see that in every cognition, sensile as well 
as intellectual, there is a conformity between the knowing and the 
known, not that the object known is changed, but its representa- 
tive is so assimilated to the faculty receiving it that it is finally one 
with it, even as the impression or form of the dollar-piece is one 
with the dollar. If the learned critic can come so far as to under- 
stand the Angelic Doctor, which is, perhaps, taxing his intelli- 
gence overmuch, he may yet be able to see the impossibility of 
having second causes without positing a first cause. 

We will now examine the process of intellection, and see if St. 
Thomas makes the “ subject and object of intelligence one” when 
he says: “ /ntelligibile in actu est intellectus in actu.” 

After sensation is completed, the sensible representation passes 
into the hands of memory and imagination. Imagination calls it 
up for intellect. Thus reproduced, it is called phantasma, and is the 
proper representative of the object of intellect at this stage of the 
process. But phantasma, as being the product of an organic 
faculty, is itself organic. It must, therefore, be sublimated or spirit- 
ualized, ere it can be received by intellect; for the received must 
be of the form of the receiver. The active intellect (2tedlectus 
agens) it is that effects this, viz., renders the phantasma intelligible 
or capable of reception by the intellect. The active intellect is an 
intellectual light, wamen intelligibile, lumen rationis, as St. Thomas 
calls it, corresponding to what some moderns prefer to call a 
power of abstraction, which abstracts the spiritual from the mate- 
rial in the phantasma, the universal nature or essence from the 
concrete particular, the intellectual from the sensible elements. 

After the operation of the active intellect upon the phantasma, 
the result is the intelligible species, now ready for reception by the 
possible intellect, or intellect proper. It is called possible intellect, 
because it requires its proper object, the intelligible species, to call 
it into act, before which it is only in the power to act, just as the 
sense of sight requires a visible object to inform it, and render it 
actually seeing, before which it was only in the power of seeing. 
The intelligible species acts upon the possible intellect, impresses 
it, and calls it into act, as being its proper object. The intellect 
receives the intelligible species, and now, no longer in the possible 
but in the actual state, reacts upon that which brought it into act, 
and with it forms the conception, which is the term of intellection, 
the idea through which it perceives the object, the verbum mentale 
by which it affirms to itself that it knows the object. 
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The idea is not the object perceived in the direct or first act, 
but that through which the object is perceived, just as the telescope 
is not that which, but that through which, the eye sees directly. 
This concept, idea, notion, is the intellect’s possession of the ob- 
ject, a true representative of the object, which object primarily, 
directly, and proportionately to the intellect’s present state of union 
with the body, but not absolutely, is the essence of material entity. 
But for its present condition of dependence upon organic faculties, 
the proper object of man’s intellect is all truth, every entity, not 
meaning by this that it could comprehend all truth, for the finite 
cannot grasp the infinite. 

Now, every object known must be in the subject knowing ac- 
cording to the mode of the knowing, and accordingly, in this case, 
intellectually. For the receiver must contain the received accord- 
ing to the mode of the receiver. This is the reason that the object 
sends its representative, and the reason of the several transforma- 
tions that take place between the first act of the external object 
and the final act of intellect by which it affirms that it knows. 
The sensible or material object puts on the form of the sensible 
species zmpressa, in order to be received by sense, not meaning by 
this that it loses its own form or ceases to be itself. The species 
impressa becomes the species eapressa ere it can be received by 
imagination or memory. This again assumes the form of the 
phantasma before it is presented to the active intellect. After the 
operation of the active intellect upon the phantasma, there results 
the intelligible species émpressa. Finally, the action of the intel- 
lect proper upon this latter gives us the idea or verbum mentale. 

Now, what is the term of intellection? Is the act of intellection 
immanent or transient? Surely itisimmanent. For my knowing 
an object does not change that object, does not affect or modify it 
in any way; but I am modified by it, my intellect is informed by it. 
What! Has the object parted with its form to give it to the intel- 
lect? No; there is nothing of the object in my intellect, as an 
entity distinct from intellect, any more than there is anything of 
the die on the coin impressed by it, as an entity distinct from the 
coin, though it is the form of the die that constitutes it such a coin. 
The act of intellection is therefore immanent, terminating upon the 
intellect itself in the idea, which is nothing else than a modification 
of the intellect in act, distinct from intellect only as modification 
from the thing modified, as accident from the substance which sup- 
ports it, as the image on the coin from the coin. 

Hence the “intelligible in act,” that is, the intelligible species 
actually informing the intellect, “is the intellect in act.” For the 
intellect in act so modified the intelligible species which called it 
into act, and so assimilated itself to this modification or intelligible 
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species expressa, that finally it identified itself with it. Therefore 
“the intelligible in act” may well be called “the intellect in act.” 
The intelligible in act is the form of the intellect in act, and the 
form and informed are one, even as the form and matter of the 
statue make one statue. 

Let us now see how “ palpably false,” as Mr. Davidson has it, is 
St. Thomas's doctrine: “ Knowledge is assimilation to the thing 
known, and the known is also the perfection of the knower,” and 
whether it is the doctrine that “ fails to render intelligible what it 
was intended to explain,” or Mr. Davidson that fails to grasp its 
intelligibility. 

Knowledge (scientia) is the acquisition or possession of truth, 
and truth is the conformity of the intellect knowing to the object 
known, the assimilation of the intellect to its object, their adequa- 
tion. We have seen that this assimilation is effected through 
means of the intelligible species, which is the representative of the 
object. Now, the possession of this assimilation, which is knowl- 
edge, is assimilation to the thing known, since to be assimilated is 
to possess the assimilation. Furthermore, it is the intellect that is 
assimilated, and the assimilation is distinguished from the assimi- 
lated only as form from matter. Therefore the assimilated, the 
assimilation, and the possession of the assimilation, or knowledge, 
may rightly be called one, and hence “ knowledge .is assimilation 
to the thing known.” 

Again, since it is the intellect that is conforrned or assimilated 
to the object, and not the object to the intellect, as is evident, the 
object (objective truth) develops and enlarges the intellect by in- 
forming it, and consequently perfects it. Therefore it is true that 
“the known is also the perfection of the knower.” 

Here we perceive how much we depend upon God's creatures 
around us for our perfection, and how these unintelligent beings 
present themselves to us, revealing their several perfections and 
calling upon us in their own eloquent language: “ Know us, and 
knowing us, know Him that made both us and you; and knowing 
Him, praise Him for us.” Cali enarrant gloriam Det. 

Man cannot have a single thought of himself. How different 
this doctrine from German Transcendentalism, that baseless fabric 
of erring thought! Fichte would have each mind create itself 
and all things else by knowing them. “To-morrow,” said he to 
his pupils, “ we will create God.” Hegel went a step farther, and 
affirmed that the absolute idea was the only reality. 

To conclude, St. Thomas does not teach what Mr. Davidson 
says he teaches. He does not identify subject and object, when 
he says that the subject (intellect) is conformed or assimilated to 
the object, the thing known. 
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A man’s photograph is a likeness of him, but it is not himself. 
The impression upon sealing-wax is not the seal, though it is 
assimilated to it. So also the assimilation of the intellect to the 
object known is not the object. In no other system of philosophy 
are subject and object so clearly distinguished, in no other has 
each its proper part so emphatically assigned to it in the act of 
intellection. 





SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN UNBELIEF. 


LL who have read the Ethics of Aristotle will remember how 
A he asserts the superior happiness of those who know as com- 
pared with those who are still engaged in the search after truth.’ 
The assertion, at first sight, seems almost a truism. The perplexity 
of indecision, the intellectual struggle between conflicting opinions, 
the insecurity which accompanies a state of uncertainty, the prac- 
tical difficulties which present themselves to him who is compelled 
to act without the possession of any fixed principles of action, all 
combine to convince us of the misery of doubt. “Wer hat die 
Wahl hat die Qual” must surely be true not only of the minor 
choices of daily life, but also, and to a far greater degree, of the choice 
of the dogmas—for dogmas of some kind we all must have—which 
are to be the governing principles of our whole moral and intel- 
lectual nature, to fashion for us our course through the world, to 
determine our relations to other men, to underlie that portion of 
the world’s history which we call our life, and which is of supreme 
importance to ourselves, and, perhaps, of no small importance to a 
wider or narrower circle around us. 

Yet, in spite of this, doubt has a certain attractiveness. To hurry 
into hastily formed opinions and to call them knowledge, is so 
common a danger that the wise man hesitates before he decides, 
and this hesitation is often, in certain fields of knowledge, lifelong. 
If, on the one side, it is painful to hesitate, there is yet a consolation 
in the thought that the long hesitation will, in the end, secure 
well-grounded opinions. He who confesses his ignorance and 
does not pretend to be as yet in possession of the facts necessary 
for decision, has a consciousness of superiority to him who, pos- 
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sessing the same or a smaller number of facts, finds in them a suf- 
ficient basis of authority, just as the man who declines to accept 
some plausible tale of distress feels himself the superior of one who 
listens with too ready a credence. There is also a flavor of intel- 
lectual humility in the confession that he is still 7 wa, and it im- 
plies that he intends to travel further along the Road of Truth than 
his neighbor who is comfortably satisfied with the convietion that 
he is already i termino, To have already enlisted in one or other 
of the many armies which claim the possession of truth, involves 
a loss of liberty from which the free lance instinctively shrinks. 
Even in matters intellectual there are many who would adopt the 
well-known words of Horace: 


Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 
Solaque, que possit facere et servare beatum. 
’ 


And though the lovers of doubt will always be in a minority, 
they will, nevertheless, be a cultivated and intellectual minority ; 
and those who find themselves content to know or believe that 
they can know nothing, have not such a bad time of it as might, 
at first sight, be supposed. Ifthe man of firm convictions talks to 
them of the misery of doubt, they will answer that doubt is not 
half so miserable a thing as an obstinate adherence to opinions false 
or unfounded. 

That such men are acting on a principle sound and reasonable, 
if kept within its due limits, none can deny. There are subjects 
without end where doubt, or rather the suspension of judgment 
until a clearer light shall dawn, is a positive duty. If I am asked 
for an explanation of thought-reading, and answer at once that I am 
convinced that it is the work of the devil, my hypothesis may be 
a true one, or, at all events, it is not easy to disprove it. But it is 
rash, silly and superstitious to attribute the phenomena to a diaboli- 
cal agency until I have some very solid ground for supposing that 
there are no natural forces which can explain it. The @atpdvo of 
Socrates, the unseen companion of whose presence he was so strongly 
convinced, and whose voice he used to hear warning, advising, di- 
recting him, may have been his guardian angel, or an evil spirit, 
but I decline to adhere firmly to either the one or the other expla- 
nation as leng as I can possibly account for it by the voice of his 
practical reason, quick to discern what he ought to do or to shun, 
and acting on a will prompt in its obedience to the call of duty. 
In matters such as these Iam content to know nothing of the 
source of the phenomena, and if Aristotle’s dictum about the su- 
perior happiness of those who know holds true in matters such as 
these, it is because I am not in their respect a searcher after truth, 
but deliberately acquiesce in my own ignorance. 
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But how far is this principle to extend? Is there to be no limit 
to the wise man’s acquiescence in ignorance? Is there or is there 
not a field where knowledge is not only a privilege but a duty, 
where ignorance is death, and where contented ignorance is far 
worse than death? I think I can give an answer to this question 
to which every reader will yield a willing assent. I imagine that 
all will agree that this suspension of judgment, this satisfied acqui- 
escence in ignorance, is inadmissible in certain cases which I now 
proceed to define. 

1. No man can, without moral guilt, allow himself to rest in 
permanent doubt where that doubt affects the practical and imme- 
diate duties of life, or the happiness or virtue of himself or others. 

2. No man can, without bartering away all pretence to be a lover 
of truth, allow himself to rest in permanent doubt respecting an 
hypothesis which embraces and explains all that is most important 
to the moral and intellectual welfare of mankind, but is bound 
either to accept that hypothesis or show clear grounds for reject- 
ing it. 

3. No man can, without forfeiting all claim to be listened to, 
assert the intellectual or moral superiority of doubt in any field of 
research, if the history of mankind shows on the one hand that 
those who have united in themselves the highest intellectual and 
moral qualities have invariably condemned any permanent con- 
tentment in doubt respecting this field of research; and if, on the 
other hand, doubt and disbelief in the possibility of attaining truth 
respecting it has generally been attended by some intellectual per- 
versity or moral degradation. 

4. No man can, without forfeiting all claim to be regarded as a 
lover of truth, as a reasoner whose arguments deserve considera- 
tion, or, indeed, as a man capable of any reasoning process at all, 
adopt any position which involves the simultaneous assertion of 
two contradictory premises. He who declares it possible that A 
and not A may be'true of the same thing, in the same sense and 
in respect to the same part of it, excludes himself from the number 
of rational beings, and declares himself to be qualified cnly for in- 
tellectual intercourse with those who cannot discern between false- 
hood and truth. 

My first proposition will, I think, be conceded by every reader 
as indisputable. I am going to apply it to the subject of the 
present article, to the question of the suspension of judgment ad- 
vocated by many educated men in matters of faith or religious 
belief. Unfaith, whatever its deficiencies may be, professes to be 
directly practical. Its contentment in doubt results from its con- 
viction that truth, as to the subjects of which it doubts, is unat- 
tainable, and it declines the role of the foolish child crying for the 
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moon. They are as little its concern as the politics of Jupiter or 
Saturn (if Jupiter and Saturn contain living beings capable of po- 
litical life). Its rule of life is to perform the duty lying immedi- 
ately before it, without vain speculation about that which is and 
ever must retain beyond its ken. 

But is this possible? Can it steer its course amid the troublous 
waters because, forsooth, the stars of heaven are far above our reach, 
and it is but waste of time to form hypotheses respecting them 
which may never be realized? Can the professor of unfaith find 
principles of action apart from the influence, direct or indirect, of 
the faith that he rejects? Can he supply the wants of human 
nature and the cravings of the human soul when, on almost every 
subject save those which concern material phenomena, he must, if 
he is to be consistent, proclaim that there is no means of satisfying 
the yearning, longing desire of the hungry spirit which cries out 
for food? Can he provide a sufficient motive to draw back from 
the dark gulf of vice or crime one whose feet are already on its 
slippery threshold? Let us take one or two instances which may 
bring the difficulty before us in concrete form. 

A nurse is watching by the sick bed of a man who is hovering 
between life and death. For ten long years he has been the curse 
and bane of all around him; cruel, vicious, idle, unprincipled, a 
drunkard and a libertine, his cowardly brutality has made his poor 
wife’s existence one protracted martyrdom during the period that 
she has been his slave rather than his wife. How often the nurse 
has listened with trembling horror to her poor mistress’s cries for 
mercy! How often has she seen the marks of brutal violence on 
the fair form that she had fondly nursed in childhood, and in the 
dawning beauty of whose youth she had so often indulged in day- 
dreams of a happy, prosperous womanhood—all to be so cruelly 
disappointed! The love his wife once bore him has turned, if not 
to hatred, at least to abject terror and an unconquerable repug- 
nance, an instinctive loathing of his presence. His little ones have 
already begun to look askance upon, and shrink in abject terror 
from, the vile brute who is their father. And now his coarse ex- 
cesses have done their work, and he is lying between life and death. 
The doctor has just pronounced the flame of life to be flickering, 
and has expressed his opinion that before morning all will be over. 
There is just a hope that he may be saved if the remedies prescribed 
be administered almost without intermission; but even if he sur- 
vives he will be a complete wreck, useless in the battle of life, 
powerless except as a source of misery to that little circle. As 
the nurse sits there, the thought occurs to her: Why try to save 
him? A few drops beyond the dose prescribed from the phial 
jabcled “ morphia,” and the sleep he sleeps will be a sleep that 
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knows no waking. In comfort and peaceful happiness the mother 
whom she fondly loves will be free from the black cloud which has 
made her life a living death. What does she herself owe him? 
What has she received from him? Oaths, and curses, and blows 
too, when,she has ventured to say a word for her poor mistress. 
What motive is to hold her back? Egoism? There is not the 
faintest chance of detection—what a delicious thought to free her 
mistress from that cruel bondage! What a happy prospect to live 
in peace with her and her darlings in some quiet country home! 
Altruism? The sleep of death is for the sick man a preferable lot 
to the career of wretchedness and vice which may be prolonged 
for years; what an act of charity to relieve her mistress of the 
curse which blights her life! What a mercy for the poor children 
to be freed from the degrading influence of a villain and reckless 
libertine! Egoism and altruism combine to prompt her to pour 
into the glass the two or three extra drops—yjust by mistake / Are 
not the circumstances exceptional and the end to be gained a laud- 
able and excellent one ? 

Now, I ask, what sufficient motive can unfaith put forward to pre- 
vent that poor woman from the crime of murder? I do not sup- 
pose that the professors of unfaith would go so far as to say that 
the deed she contemplated would be a praiseworthy or even a jus- 
tifiable one. But if they are consistent, they would say that it was 
both one and the other. If no law descends from heaven, if there 
is no legislator who proclaims to us: “ Thou shalt not kill,” or if 
His voice cannot reach us from the throne where He sits far abové 
out of our sight, then we must bid her consult her own happiness 
and the welfare of those little ones, and rid the earth of him who 
has been their curse. The limit which separates what is a crime 
from what is right and praiseworthy, the narrow limit, often wide 
only by a hair’s breadth, has been wiped away ; and who is to re- 
place it when we have banished the legislator who alone can trace 
it again upon our hearts? 

Or, let me take another and a very different instance. Let me 
place myself in the position of a professor of unfaith, a “ moral, 
law-abiding, excellent man,” whose children are just growing out 
of the years of early childhood. Fostered under a mother's care, 
they have as yet been kept safe from all that could taint their in- 
nocence. True, it is the innocence of ignorance, but innocence 
under any form is fair and beautiful to look upon. They have 
been brought up in the principles of unfaith ; once and again they 
have run to their father with the intelligent curiosity of children: 
“Father, who made the world?” And the answer, the cruel 
answer, has been: “ We don't know, my boy; perhaps we shall 
know one day, but how we cannot tell.” “ Father, is there a God ?” 
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and the answer again, the still more cruel and unnatural answer, 
has been: “ We don’t know, my boy; perhaps there is, but we 
cannot tell; perhaps we may be wiser some day.” Yet in spite of 
this, they have never seriously offended against the law of the God 
whom they have been trained to ignore. 

But at length the time comes when the shelter of the home must 
be quitted, and the youngsters must embark on the perilous waters 
of school life. What is to keep them safe, now that the innocence 
of ignorance soon will become impossible? Are there any influ- 
ences in the public school which can ward off vice, or furnish the 
young warrior with an armor to defend him against its insidious 
attacks? Even the weapons which could aught avail have been 
torn from his hands by his father’s teaching. However feeble the 
safeguards it provides for youthful purity, the average Protestant 
religion of our-day at least teaches God ever present, and the 
cruel ingratitude of offending Him, and the need of a struggle 
against temptation, if God is to be our friend and Heaven our 
home. But all this the poor boy has been taught to regard as an 
empty fiction, or at all events a piece of mere vague guesswork ! 
Yet it may be true, even on the showing of the professor of unfaith ; 
and if it is true, then he allows that something more is true, that 
the whole Christian (and Catholic) system is true,and that its prac- 
tical teaching, its elaborate care of youthful innocence, its heaven- 
taught safeguards for manly virtue, are in that case not only almost 
indispensable if his children are to be kept safe from vice, but rest 
upon a basis of truth, the acceptance or non-acceptance of which 
will affect their happiness to an almost unlimited extent, not in this 
world only, but in a future state of existence which will last to all 
eternity. 

And if this is so, if there is a chance, a fair chance of these be- 
liefs and these safeguards being a stme gud non for the purity and 
happiness of his children, what can we think of one who is con- 
tent to know nothing of those things which are essential, which at 
all events may de essential to the temporal and perhaps the eternal 
welfare of those he loves? What shall we think of him when he 
turns them out defenceless, knowing with an almost absolute cer- 
tainty that their virtue is destined soon to perish under the ma- 
lignant influences which threaten it? Is it that he cares not for 
their innocence, or recks not that his boys should return to their 
home scarred and stained with degrading and loathsome vice ? If he 
were a mere materialist, a denier of the existence of the supernatural, 
he might be content that they should eat of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, as long as they did not injure body or mind by 
their debauch and avoided the disgrace of detection. But believ- 
ing as he does that there may de a God, how can he be content to 
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stand aloof from the two contending armies, when his professed 
neutrality exposes not only himself, but his young children to 
what may be the path to eternal death? If there were some distant 
country on whose sanitary conditions men disputed, if some de- 
clared it to.be healthy, others full of deadly miasma, would the man 
who could not gain any sure intelligence respecting it be content 
in emigrate thither ? : 

I might pile up instances of the guilt of resting content in prac- 
tical doubt where immediate duties are affected by it. I might 
picture the professor of unfaith by the deathbed of one tormented 
by remorse. What would be his immediate duty to such a one? 
He cannot tell the dying man he need not fear, since death is an 
eternal sleep, for he feels no certainty about it. He must, if he 
speaks at all, mock him with the ghastly hope that “ perhaps there 
may be no God, no heaven, no hell ;” or if these things should un- 
fortunately be realities, that they are out of our ken on earth, and 
we must wait until the light of another world breaks upon us; in 
other words, util it ts too late. 

Or I might picture him present in a Catholic church. The bell 
rings at the consecration, and the faithful adore their God present 
upon the altar. What is the logical position of him who is content 
to wait until science shall have settled whether faith or supersti- 
tion is the mental attitude of those who worship there? If he kneels 
to adore, it may be a degrading act of superstition ; if he refuses to 
bend the knee, it may be an insult to the King of kings. The 
sturdy Protestant may sit in peace and pity the poor idolaters 
around him ; but the atheist, he may view with supreme contempt 
the childish mummery ; but the agnostic, he who dares not pro- 
nounce Catholic dogma to be false, but only to be an hypothesis 
incapable of verification, what is his immediate duty in a case like 
this ? 

But it is possible that here an escape from the difficulty may be 
found. It is in the crises of life, the scenes which decide human 
destiny, that there comes out most clearly the folly of resting 
content, not “to force the.contest prematurely.” It is easy in the 
midst of a busy, prosperous life, in the eager pursuit of a successful 
profession, when patients crowd the consulting-room, or clients 
strive for the advocacy of the rising barrister ; when fortune smiles 
and pleasure sparkles in the cup, to be content to postpone the 
solution of questions which perplex, to cease from crying after the 
moon. But in the tragic scences which from time to time diversify 
the lives of most, if not of all; in times when some fierce battle is 
going on against passion and despair; in times when the sky is 
black, and no ray of hope reaches through the darkness, unless it 
be the thought of God and of Heaven, then it is that these ques- 
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tions clamor for a solution, and not to solve them if we can involves 
the guilt of moral suicide or moral murder. 

2. My second charge against unfaith is based on the character- 
istics of a tenable hypothesis. I need not remind my reader of the 
elements which must be combined to form a sound hypothesis ; 
how it must explain all the facts of the case, how it must need no 
subsidiary hypotheses to back it up, how it must be, capable of 
verification, how it must stand the test of a searching criticism. 
He who refuses assent to any hypothesis, the adoption or rejection 
of which intimately affects human well-being, must, if he is a wise 
man, show cause of his refusal. Until he can do this, he is bound 
to adhere to it, at least provisionally. He may fairly reject it be- 
cause it pertains to some special department of knowledge which 
does not concern him, or because he has no manner of means 
enabling him to test its truth, or because it is not of any practical 
importance whether it is true or false, or because he is already in 
possession of some other hypothesis which satisfies him perfectly. 
If a scientific man puts before me some new theory respecting the 
Gulf Stream or the nature of electricity, I decline to give a decided 
assent, simply because I am not a scientific man and scientific 
theories do not immediately concern me. If a man of too credu- 
lous piety presses on mea theory respecting the intervention of 
the devil in all cases of magnetic influence, I dismiss his hypothe- 
sis as incapable of verification and therefore futile. If I am asked 
to accept the statement that the author of /unius’ Letters was Sir 
Philip Francis, I decline to say yea or nay to what may be interest- 
ing as a literary curiosity, but seems utterly unimportant except 
to historians or lovers of antiquarian research. If I am told that 
a balloon filled with hydrogen rises into the air because there is 
an occult connection between the heavenly bodies and certain 
gases, I answer that I am already in possession of a thoroughly 
satisfactory theory to account for the fact, and that this imaginary 
connection is perfectly gratuitous and unnecessary. 

But if none of these reasons can be alleged against a theory 
which is presented to me, if it appertains to a department of knowl- 
edge which intimately affects my interests; if I have within my 
reach means of verifying its claims to acceptance; if it is of the 
most intepse practical importance to myself and to all mankind ; 
and if I have no sort of satisfactory alternative to present, I cannot, 
if Iam a sensible man, set aside the theory. I am bound, from 
every motive of reason and common sense and positive duty, to 
accept it, or, at all events, to adopt such means as my own intelli- 
gence and the suggestions of the friends or enemies of the theory 
may propose as tests for its positive acceptance or positive re- 
jection. I cannot, without a grave dereliction of duty, without 
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suicidal folly, remain neutral. Now, the teaching of Christianity 
affects not one department of knowledge, but all. It bears upon 
not only one of the interests most important to me, but all that are 
of any permanent character. It even affects my material interests, 
since my health of body, my mere physical activity, my position in 
the world, my conduct in business or in my profession, are con- 
tinually influenced, directly or indirectly, by it. It is of the great- 
est practical importance to all mankind; happiness or unhappiness, 
content or uneasy disquiet, joyousness or melancholy, cheerfulness 
or depression, hope and glad expectation or despondency and 
unsatisfied sadness, are the prizes and penalties which are to be 
distributed as the results of a successful investigation into an ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of its claims. There is no counter- 
theory which men agree upon as a tenable alternative—in fact, 
there is no alternative of even respectable pretensions. What folly, 
what madness, then, if I do not search and inquire with all diligence 
whether it be true! 

But here, perhaps, I shall be told that I am ignoring the very 
point at issue. The professor of unfaith will allow all that I am 
saying, but will tell me that it does not apply to the case of those 
who hold themselves apart from any sort of religious belief or un- 
belief. Their case, he will remind me, is that of the inquirer who 
has a hypothesis presented to him incapable of verification. “You 
ask me,” he will say, “to accept the Christian hypothesis, but you 
furnish me with no means of verifying it.” He will allow that it 
is beautiful, picturesque, dignified, noble, elevating ; but where, he 
asks, is the touchstone of its Truth? He will grant that it explains 
the facts of the case, perhaps even that the objections of Protestants 
to Catholic doctrine are futile, ignorant, unreasonable. He will 
concede that no other hypothesis ever proposed has superseded 
it. He allows its intense practical importance to himself and to 
every man who is born into the world. But he tells us that, all 
said and done, it is impossible for him to accept it simply because 
it zs an hypothesis, and must, so far as we can see, ever remain so. 
It is up in the air, and, climb as high as we can, it is out of our 
reach, and so we must acquiesce in our inevitable destiny; we 
must be content to doubt. 

To answer this objection would require a volume. But it is the 
central objection of all professors of unfaith, and I must bring 
them to look on a single point. No thoughtful, careful student of 
Christianity can fail to admire the character of Christ. No man 
of unbiassed intelligence can doubt that He was a real person and 
trod this earth and preached in the towns and villages of Palestine. 
No one who has not lost all sense of moral beauty can fail to ad- 
mire, with an admiration passing all bounds, the exquisite, unap- 
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proachable loveliness of the teaching and character of Christ. No 
one can deny its power for good over the hearts of men. No 
one can paint, in his wildest day-dreams, any possible doctrine 
higher than the doctrine of Christ, or any person who ever pre- 
sented to us, as He did, the ideal man. Now, if there is one thing 
which Jesus Christ claimed, it was to be not only divine, but God. 
He, humble and meek of heart, nevertheless claims to be King in 
His own right of heaven and earth. What is the professor of 
unfaith to assert respecting Him? That He was a deluded fanatic, 
or a conscious impostor? It is not a happy alternative. 

Nor is this all; in proof of His divine mission and consequent 
credibility, He adduces His resurrection from the grave. It is on 
the resurrection that the truth of Christianity takes its stand. It 
is here that every possible hypothesis, except the true one, breaks 
down and makes him who urges it ridiculous. The swoon-theory 
and the theory of a pseudo-Christ after the resurrection are equally 
futile and silly. To hold oneself aloof from any opinion about 
it is a position untenable for one who loves the words and the 
character of Christ. It involves an endless holding aloof ona 
thousand matters of history which at last becomes impossible. 
Are we to form no opinion about St. Paul and St. John and all the 
other contemporaries of Christ whose teaching is the reflex of the 
teaching of their Master? A man who is in his senses must have 
some theory about Christ and Christianity anc miracles, in order 
to explain what are allowed as matters of history. Every other 
theory but the true one leads to some puerile absurdity that no 
one would ever admit unless he was hopelessly biassed beforehand. 
Perhaps the most puerile of all absurd theories is Comte’s assertion 
that the Christ of the Gospels is an ideal whom His subsequent 
followers constructed out of their own consciousness, 

I say nothing here of miracles, ancient and modern, which are 
practical and matter-of-fact tests within the reach of ail who are 
men of good will. If the only mode of egress for the professor 
of unfaith, from facts which he cannot deny, is the childish hy- 
pothesis of powers of nature, hitherto latent, of which no hint or 
sign has ever appeared since the beginning of the world even until 
now, surely he will be pursuing a more scientific course in at least 
investigating the claims of the Christian hypothesis than in invent- 
ing an explanation of the scientific absurdity of which none can be 
more conscious than himself. 

If Christianity, then, starts with these advantages (and I might 
enumerate a thousand more, ¢.g., its value as a practical rule of life ; 
its calm indifference to material prosperity; its joyousness amid 
suffering and misfortune; its exclusive success in guarding inno- 
cence ; its admitted power in raising the fallen ; its doctrine of self- 
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Sacrificing charity and practical altruism; the supreme, intense, 
inimitable cheerfulness and lightheartedness of those who throw 
themselves wholly and without reserve into the spirit of its teach- 
ing), if it possesses, I say, the sole right to these and other magnifi- 
cent prizes,-what folly to be satisfied to stand aloof from a contest 
in which the strife is about such high stakes as these! It does not 
ask for acceptance without trial ; it offers as its credentials miracles, 
and the one great central miracle of the resurrection and the teach- 
ing and character of its Founder, the unity of its doctrine, the 
holiness of its saints, the continuity of its unbroken existence as a 
corporate body. At least you can verify these. They are his- 
torical facts. If Christ be not raised, says St. Paul, your faith is 
vain and our hope is also vain. Limiting myself merely to Christ 
and the resurrection, I challenge my opponents on historical 
grounds. If you find every explanation of a historical fact and 
of a historical character break down save one, and this one is 
consistent throughout, backed by incontrovertible evidence and 
explaining al] the phenomena of the case, surely you are bound in 
common sense to accept that explanation, unless you can clearly 
show that in one way or other it leads to a positive contradiction. 
And this no one has ever shown and no one can ever show of 
Catholic Christianity. 

3. My third proposition I need not linger over except for a 
moment. The respective characters of the adherents and adversa- 
ries of Christianity is again a matter of historical inquiry. I will 
not attempt to enumerate either the one or the other, either its 
friends or its foes. But this all must in fairness admit, that if they 
were looking for instances of all that is generous, noble, heroic in 
human nature, for self-sacrificing devotion, for self-denial without 
hope of earthly reward, for unflinching loyalty of heart, for inno- 
cence unstained and unspotted from the cradle to the grave, for 
singleness of purpose and purity of intention and life-long benevo- 
lence and patient, uncomplaining endurance of evil and all else 
that in our inmost souls we most admire and recognize as ap- 
proximating to a perfect, a divine ideal—it would not be among 
the professors of unfaith (“ moral, law-abiding, excellent” men 
though they be), nor among those who give in their allegiance to 
the various bungling, half-hearted, inconsistent forms of a spurious 
Christianity ; nor yet among those who limit their beliefs to a deity 
who has set the world a-going and now leaves it to fufil its mechani- 
cal destiny ; least of all among those who positively deny the ex- 
istence of Him who created them and wage active war against Him- 
self and all that is dear to Him—but in Catholic Christianity and 
nowhere else. 

And on the other hand, if they were looking for instances of all 
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that is proud, rebellious, independent, for instances of degraded 
morality, of antisocial theories, of an insidious teaching which 
undermines, or tends to undermine, all those virtues which appeal 
most strongly to our higher instincts, it would be among those 
who have for some reason or other thrown off all their allegiance 
to God, shrieked the shriek of liberty, proclaimed themselves 
apostles of free thought, made it the object of their lives to “ ecraser 
LInfame.” Many are the names which rise to my mind of men 
living and dead—it is needless to mention them. The saints of 
God need no praise—the names of the devil’s heroes shall not 
disfigure my paper. 

4. But my fourth and last proposition is the most important of 
all; I have discussed it from one and another point of view else- 
where.’ But I am bound, in order that my present argument 
may be complete, at least to indicate the internal contradictions 
which I find in the theory of those who, “ fearing to force the im- 
pending contest,” hold themselves aloof alike from Christianity 
and from atheism. 

The skeptic futus e¢ purus needs no refutation. If he doubts 
of everything, he cannot be certain even that he doubts, and so 
puts himself out of court without delay. The professor of unfaith 
is not a skeptic putus et purus. But he is a modified skeptic; he 
declines to accept anything which goes by the name of the super- 
natural, anything which cannot possibly be matter as a function of 
matter. About the material as being subject to our senses, and 
about the material alone, does he feel certain; all else he declares 
to be pure speculation, a prying into that which is out of the 
sphere of human knowledge, an attempt after certainty where 
certainty is unattainable. You may frame, he says, beautiful 
hypotheses, but how can they be tested? You may build upa 
fair structure, but who is to know whether it is not a castle in the 
air. You may assert a Supreme, Omnipotent Ruler, Lord of 
heaven and earth, the God and Father of us all, but with what 
magic power have you risen from this poor world into the regions 
where you say God reigns supreme in ceaseless contemplation ? 
You may be right; it may be that the theistic hypothesis, the Cath- 
olic hypothesis, is the true one; but I cannot see it, and, therefore, 
I cannot accept it. I think this is a not unfair statement of the 
position of the educated agnostic. It is plausible, and has that 
semblance of cultivated impartiality which allures the modern 
searcher after truth. But none the less does it contain an inherent 
contradiction. 





1 Vide the Month, November 1882, art. “* Some more Agnostic Fallacies.” 
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When the agnostic, or professor of unfaith (for I] am using the 
two expressions as identical or almost identical), allows that the 
Christian hypothesis may be true, but cannot be verified in our 
present state of existence, he is asserting A and not A with the 
same breath. For if Christianity is true (and the same holds good 
if we limit our belief to theism), God, such as Christianity declares 
Him, is a really existent being. He is consequently God of truth, 
God who has revealed Himself to man, God who claims our obe- 
dience and our love, God who tells us in clear, plain, unmistakable 
terms, that in Him we live and move and have our being, that the 
invisible things of Him, His eternal power also and divinity, may 
be clearly seen by the things He has made, and, consequently, 
that those who refuse to acknowledge Him are inexcusable. 
When, therefore, a man says: God may possibly exist; of this I 
cannot form an opinion, it is altogether beyond my reach, he says 
in other words: It may be that there is a God who is a God of 
truth ; who says, and therefore says with truth, that the knowl- 
edge of Him is within the reach of all His rational creatures ; 
and He may, therefore, since I am one of His creatures, be within 
my reach. But at the same time I have tried in vain to find Him, 
and therefore I know He is not within my reach. The agnostic, 
inasmuch as he holds himself aloof fronr atheism, thereby admits 
the former proposition : God is perhaps within my reach (A). The 
agnostic, inasmuch as he holds himself aloof from theism, thereby 
asserts the latter proposition, which is clearly and directly contra- 
dictory of the former: God is not within my reach (not A). By 
his very profession of impartiality he declares implicitly : It may 
be that God is cognizable by man; by the very same profession 
he declares explicitly : It cannot be that God is cognizable by man. 
Could self-contradiction be more self-contradictory than this? We 
who are Christians and Catholics throw down the gauntlet before 
the modern agnostics, before the professors of unfaith. They are 
men of ability; let them, if they can, clear themselves of this very 
serious charge which we bring against them, not only against their 
logic, but against their very reason. We charge them with an 
implicit self-contradiction, which makes their position untenable 
and their arguments worthless; which vitiates all their fair profes- 
sions of being lovers of truth. We charge them with blowing 
hot and cold with the same breath. We charge them with being 
intellectual charlatans, inasmuch as their whole system—if system 
it can be called—is based on a contradiction. At the root of the 
specious but poisonous tree of their philosophy, there is a canker- 
worm which warns, or ought to warn, away all earnest seekers 
after the tree of life. In spite of all their fancied liberty, no true 
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freedom is there for their soul, since they are unable or unwilling 
to perceive that “ perhaps there is a lie in their right hand.” ' 

The reader who has followed my argument will, I imagine, now 
perceive why I assert that theism and Christianity are not subjects 
in which a continuance of suspended judgment is either lawful, wise, 
or possible. They enter so minutely into every detail of our life, 
our motives and actions are so constantly influenced by our belief 
or unbelief in them, that doubt never ceases to clamor for a speedy 
solution. Not only are we ourselves hampered and perplexed at 
every step by the absence of fixed principles of action, but it tells 
even more ruinously on the best interests of the young, the weak, 
and the tempted. In times of prosperity and good fortune we 
may hush the craving of our souls, but in adversity, sickness, 
physical or moral suffering, how cruel the lot of one who, as he 
sinks beneath the waters, feels, and feels in vain, for some ground 
beneath his feet! The interests concerned are so all-important, so 
supreme, that we are madmen if we sit content to doubt, with our 
hands folded, in guilty indecision. We must, if we think at all, 
form some hypothesis respecting virtue and vice, ethical and social 
questions, the means of advancing the welfare of our fellows, and 
in each and all of these the religious question must needs enter. 
The opposing. camps present to us their respective champions, and 
to declare ourselves unable to choose our part is strange indeed, 
when on the one side are assembled the chosen heroes of humanity, 
and on the other the very scum and refuse of the moral world. 
But strange above all is a hesitation which involves an inherent 
contradiction and confesses itself to have no share or lot in truth. 









! Non liberabit animam suam, neque dicet: Forte mendacium est in dextera mea. 
Is. 44, 20. 
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THE CORRELATION OF AGNOSTICISM AND 
POSITIVISM. 


Agnostic Metaphysics. By Fred. Harrison, Nineteenth Century, 1884. 

Religion, a Retrospect and a Prospect. By Herbert Spencer, Nineteenth 
Century, 1884. 

Creed of a Layman. By Fred. Harrison, Nineteenth Century, 1881. 


Creeds, Old and New. By Fred. Harrison, Nineteenth Century, 1880. 


The Ghost of Religion. By Fred. Harrison, Nineteenth Century, 1884. 
Last Words about Agnosticism. By Herbert Spencer, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1884. 


HE two most prominent schools of modern English thought 
were for the first time directly arrayed against each other 
during the year which has just ended. In January, 1884, the first 
direct clashing of arms took place ; and the controversy continued, 
with but short intervals, during the whole twelvemonth. The 
year closed with the respective positions apparently unchanged, an 
indication that this controversy had ended as most contests of 
that kind generally do, without having advanced the cause it 
was intended to advance. But this is not the case. I quite agree 
with Mr. Harrison, that in this instance controversy did not prove 
an unqualified evil; and I go further, even, because to my mind the 
crossing of swords between two men like Mr. Herbert Spencer, the 
great sociologist and leader of the Agnostic school of thought, 
and Mr. Fred. Harrison, the apostle of the greed of Humanity and 
acknowledged leader of Positivism, forms a most important, if not 
perhaps ie most important event that the intellectual world was called 
upon to witness during the past year. It seems to me as if even 
the apparent loss of temper which colors more or less their con- 
troversial writings, and the very marked acerbity of feeling which 
both occasionally manifest, had served, this time, a good purpose. 
For, the use of weapons with keen edges helped to bring out their 
points of agreement as well as their points‘of disagreement, so that 
both speculative theories stand now in clear outlines before the 
world of thought. The real issues are no longer concealed ; 
society can no longer plead a misunderstanding of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's position, or of Mr. Fred. Harrison's creed of Humanity. 
The friction of diamond against diamond emitted some brilliant 
sparks, and removed, thereby, that most important of all problems 
of the day, religion, from the region of darkness; and since 
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whatever tends to help towards a final solution of this, to many, 
so perplexing enigma deserves a hearty welcome at the hand 
of all thinking and reflecting minds; this intellectual struggle 
between the two schools possesses, I take it, great and unques- 
tionable merit. 

I do not attempt to deny that Agnostics and Positivists view the 
results of their labors as diametrically opposed to each other; for 
the one school of thought asserts as necessary elements of religious 
belief what the other strenuously denies as such. Each side 
has fortified its position by arguments which the other side in 
vain tried to override rough-shod. Nor can it be said that the 
narrow groove of strongly preconceived opinions, to the formation 
of which they have given years of arduous labor and incessant 
study, incapacitates the leaders from looking through other glasses 
than those turned out in their own laboratories ; for it is not tenac- 
ity of purpose, nor an unwillingness to part with a cherished idol of 
years, that prevents them from abandoning their respective positions. 
Far from it. Their firmness rests upon much higher ground; it is 
based upon the consciousness that what each system postulates is 
true ; and this consciousness grew into a conviction, this conviction 
gradually acquired full virility, and came thus to be turned into a 
stern belief. The unfailing courage, the earnestness, the force dis- 
played in the defence of their respective attitudes, can only be 
accounted for as proceeding from a sincere belief that the only 
true and correct and possible basis of religion is furnished by 
their systems. To presume that less worthy motives actuated and 
vitalized their writings would be unjust in the highest degree. It 
must, moreover, be admitted that the postulates of both schools 
of thought contain a large share, though they do not contain the 
fulness, of truth. But, while all this is true, it is not less true that, 
though making for the same goal, they have worked on entirely 
different lines. Mr. Spencer, like Mr. Harrison, endeavored to 
penetrate the mystery of religion, and to discover its vital elements. 
Both made valuable discoveries; both have, indeed, unearthed 
some vital elements of religious belief; but neither have they dis- 
covered the same, nor have they unearthed all. They addressed 
themselves to certain aspects of the subject, rather than to its 
entirety ; they took no pains to ascertain whether other elements 
besides those of their own discovery must not be taken into 
account before any final verdict can be rendered. They failed to 
perceive that the antagonism between their systems is not real, 
but apparent only, and disappears as soon as they are properly 
integrated in those grand and truly Catholic religious truths which 
no human theorizing will ever succeed in upsetting. For true 
religion, after all, covers, as they are bound to admit, only those 
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truths which, having outlived the strife of ages in the past, will 
survive even the present confusion of thought, and serve to future 
generations as headlights, shining with the brilliancy of perennial 
youth to the very end of time. What is absolutely true is so only 
and solely on condition that it is eternally so. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that whatever truth there is contained in the proposition of 
Agnosticism cannot collide with any truth uncovered by Positivism, 
and vice versa. Positivists and Agnostics wrestle, therefore, over 
a phantom which has no existence outside of their own chain of 
reasoning, and vanishes out of sight by assigning to their respective 
postulates their proper places in the domain of religion. And now 
that, thanks to the late controversy, the positions of both are clearly 
defined, it is possible to balance accounts and debit and credit the 
proper sides of the ledger without running the risk of having the 
accounts disputed afterwards. A sober analysis of the evidence of 
both sides, and a readiness to bid a gladsome welcome to truth 
wherever found, will readily establish how far they stand on solid 
ground. 

The Agnostic school of thought, as is well known, follows the 
many winding footpaths of science, while the Positivists march on 
the broad highway of common sense and experience. It is well 
to keep this distinetive character of the two schools clearly before 
our mental vision. Now Mr. Herbert Spencer, after carefully 
travelling over the roads of science, endeavors to solve the enigma 
of religion by science, comes forward and announces that the only 
object of religion which he can discover is what he calls “the 
Unknowable.” This Unknowable he defires as an “ Infinite and 
Eternal Energy by which all things are created and sustained,” 
making it thus the First as well as the Final Cause of the universe. 
This, he says, is the epitome of the philosophy of science, and the 
last word that can be spoken by a scientist about an intellectual 
basis of religion. He contends, moreover, that this is also the 
last dictum of philosophy. Mr. Fred. Harrison, on the other hand, 
maintains that a religion that begins and ends with the mystery 
of the Unknowable, is no religion at all, but “a mere logician’s 
formula.” He thinks that religion can not rest upon something 
that is “ unknowable, inconceivable, and in no way to be under- 
stood,” and claims for religion “ an intelligible object of reverence, 
the field of feeling and of conduct as well as of awe.” These are, 
briefly stated, the attitudes of Agnosticism and Positivism, attitudes, 
I am constrained to admit, that appear to me, with certain limita- 
tions which I shall presently point out, incontrovertibly true. The 
restriction with which I am prepared to accept Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s basis of religious belief is this, that I accept it as the result of 
science, and even of the philosophy of science, but not of philosophy 
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proper. For I find it impossible to concede, as Mr. Harrison 
does, that the great sociologist is also the philosopher par exce/- 
fence of our age. And the limitation with which I wish to sur- 
round Mr. Fred. Harrison's view, is simply this, that I am unable 
to accept Humanity, even if spelt with a big “ H,” as an adequate 
object of religion. And with these reservations, it seems to me, 
no candid-minded and thinking person can experience any diffi- 
culty in admitting both to be right, for the simple reason that the 
basis of religion furnished by science and the basis of religion 
furnished by life cannot be expected to be the same. Religion 
in the hand of Agnosticism is an entirely different instrument 
from religion in the hand of Positivism. Why, then, should these 
two different instruments produce only one, and that the iden- 
tical sound ? 

Mr. Spencer is, beyond all question, right, in demanding, as the 
final result of all science, the recognition of an Allbeing which is at 
the same time Creative Power and First and Final Cause, and which 
is no fiction, but a reality. When he asserts that the recognition 
of this mysterious Power above and beyond the comprehension of 
science forms the cardinal point of every religious system, | find 
it quite impossible to differ with him, because the consciousness of 
such an infinite reality underlies, indeed, every sort of religious 
belief. That our vision of it through the glass of science alone 
remains dim and obscure, and that science is incapable of telling 
us more about it, is not in the least surprising. It is perfectly 
natural, and cannot well be otherwise, because the existence of the 
lesser of course postulates the greater, but beyond affirming its 
necessity it can say nothing. When Mr. Spencer ascribes to the 
Unknowable not a negative, but a positive character, he simply 
proves the consistency and soundness of his reasoning. So far, I 
contend, even the most orthodox theologian can follow the Agnos- 
tics, for so far they stand on perfectly unassailable ground. 

As regards the Positivists, they claim that they, and in point of 
fact they do, concern themselves with religion only as it affects the 
lives of men and women and children in this world. They assert, 
and I think rightly so, that religion must be more than a mere intel- 
lectual speculation, that it must be able to furnish a basis for duty. 
They hold,-with the late Mr. George H. Lewes, that “ deeply as 
we may feel the mysteries of the universe, and the limitations of 
our faculties, the foundations of a creed can rest only on the Known 
and the Knowable.” When Mr. Harrison insists that the “ Un- 
knowable ” must needs remain a perfectly unintelligible quantity 
to the ordinary public, I find it impossible to disagree with him, 
and so far, again, I hold, orthodox theology can fall into line and 
say Amen. For, if the study of human nature and the contem- 
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plation of life compels us to give our unqualified assent to one 
proposition, it is this, that the object of religious worship must be 
a definite object, known as such to the worshipper, one towards 
which he may entertain feelings, and which, in turn, is able to gen- 
erate in the worshipper sentiments that will issue forth in action,— 
an object, therefore, to which the terms personality, will, intelligence, 
can be applied without becoming, thereby, meaningless phrases. 
I quite agree with Mr. Harrison, that religion, in order to deserve 
that name, should take hold of human nature and become a law 
for the regulation of conduct; and he perceives that as an axiom- 
atic truth. 

From this very condensed synopsis of the two systems, the 
marked divergence of opinion, on nominally one and the same 
subject, by two men who deservedly rank amongst our foremost 
thinkers, and I am tempted to add, also amongst our foremost 
writers, is quite apparent. It is also apparent that their differences 
are not altogether attributable to the entirely different standpoints 
from which they view religion, but rather to the fact that they have 
entirely different ideals in their minds when they discuss that 
subject. To the one, religion presents itself as a purely scientific, 
as a mental, problem ; to the other, as a practical problem, a prob- 
lem of life. The one understands by it the sum and substance 
of what abstract science can say about it, while the other consults 
life and experience, and draws from their study his conclusions. 
Now, if we view the situation in that light which I believe to be 
the only fair and equitable standpoint for judging the intrinsic merit 
of both attitudes, it ceases, of course, to be surprising that the 
results of these two sets of observations are not alike. Nor is this 
all. We are driven to further acknowledge that, inasmuch as 
the views of both schools are, in the main, true, they neither can 
nor do clash with each other; for truth, ¢fs¢sstma natura, can never 
clash with, or contradict, truth. And this consideration forces 
upon us the conclusion that a way out of this perplexing dilemma 
does exist. In what direction, however, that road may lie, that is 
the question. 

It has already been stated that “ nature” (science) and “ man” 
(life) form the chief objects of the investigations of Messrs. Spencer 
and Harrison, for the one moves along on the road of science, 
whose primary object consists in nature and natural facts, and the 
other moves along life, whose central figure is man. Nature, as 
well as man, stands out in all intellectual systems of the world as 
a main term of human knowledge. Both are recognized as such 
by Atheist and Pagan, by Catholic and Protestant, by Agnostic 
and Positivist, in fact, by every thinking mind of every age and 
every clime. But, let it be emphasized, nature and man, main terms 
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of human knowledge though they be, are, nevertheless, not the 
only main terms of it. There is one more, upon which both de- 
pend, to which both, of necessity, lead, and without which the 
great mystery of religion can never be satisfactorily understood, 
and that third, or, rather first, main term, is God. I am well aware 
that Agnostics and Positivists alike deny that term, at least in the 
Christian acceptation of the word. But what I insist upon is this: 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Fred. Harrison, clear-headed 
and powerful intellects as they are, each advancing on a well- 
defined though different line, inasmuch as they announce religion 
(I use here the word in the sense in which it is acceptable to both 
schools) to be a rational postulate of the study of science and of 
the study of life, have no right, on their own testimony, to deny 
the existence of that other term of knowledge upon which alone 
sound religion can rest, with which countless generations before us 
have dealt, with which, as a matter of fact, Positivists and Agnost- 
ics, all verbal protestations to the contrary notwithstanding, deal 
even now, and with which future generations will likewise deal. 

To say that “God,” in the Christian meaning of the word, is 
not an equivalent for this last and first term of knowledge, is one 
thing; to deny its existence, is another. Both have done the 
former; neither has been foolhardy enough to do the latter, It 
remains to be seen, however, whether their denial of the God of 
Christianity, as the proper equivalent of that disputed main term 
of knowledge, rests upon solid and unassailable ground ; it remains 
to be seen whether it does not amount to a mere play of words, a 
verbal assertion, without any weight ; it remains to be seen whether 
their own writings do not contain ample proofs that this personal 
triune Deity of Christianity offers, after all, the only rational solu- 
tion of the religious problem ; it remains, lastly, to be seen whe- 
ther their own definitions, and their own statements as regards 
necessary elements of religion, do not at least point to, if they do 
not proclaim, the necessity of a God-man, Christ, and whether, by 
integrating their systems in Christian theology, they do not lose 
their antagonism, become harmonious, and dispel forever the no- 
tion that they cannot be both correct. All this remains to be 
seen, and whilst I have no hesitancy in asserting that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's ‘Unknowable and Mr. Fred. Harrison’s personal object 
of reverence merge into one, and are completed and harmonized 
and perfected only in the God-man of Christianity, I assert also 
that only upon Him religion can be built, and that through rela- 
tion to Him nature and life become not less intelligible than the 
very postulates of science and of life themselves. 

I deem it quite unnecessary to enter upon any elaborate argu- 
ment to support the statement I have made, that three great prob- 
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lems, namely, God, man, and nature, have confronted Humanity at 
all times. This is evident from the most superficial knowledge of 
the records of the past. They are found in all philosophies, in all 
theologies, in Virgil, in Homer, in the Bible, and in the sacred 
books of *the east; and I have no intention of insulting the intel- 
ligence of cultured society. Suffice it to say that, up to our own 
time, no systematized effort has ever been made to reduce these three 
main terms of knowledge to two. In our own days, however, this 
is being attempted, and modern advanced thought has deluded itself 
into the belief that there are but two, simply because only two, 
nature and man, fall under the direct observation of our senses. 
The elimination of the third, under the application of this narrow 
gauge, appeared, of course, not altogether irrational. Add to it 
the wonderful progress of science, which I am far from gainsaying, 
and the not less wonderful success crowning its efforts, and con- 
ditions are given well calculated to lead men to believe that sci- 
ence is the only really omnipotent goddess, fairer than Venus 
and mightier than Zeus, and abundantly able to throw the calcium- 
light of truth upon any and all objects, no matter how subtle or 
how deep. Thus it came to pass that the science of nature and the 
science of man were expected to illumine also the mystery of 
religion, and to render a final and infallible verdict in regard to it. 
And why not? Had not science pressed heretofore unknown 
forces into service? had not every new-comer, after a careful 
analysis, been successfully subdued? Why, then, should:science 
fail in dealing with a force as old as religion? Some such reason- 
ing seems, no doubt, plausible enough, and may possess convinc- 
ing power for those who are too lazy to think for themselves, and 
who are ever ready to assent, without any questioning, to any pro- 
position that comes from the fashionable headquarters of the Ag- 
nostic or the Positivist school. Be that as it may, it is quite certain 
that the negation of a third term of knowledge, and particularly of 
the God of Christianity as its equivalent, is made in a summary 
and rather unceremonious way by Agnostics and Positivists. 
This being the case, the duty devolves upon us to examine Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s and Mr. Fred. Harrison’s systems, and to see 
how far their own teaching and their own writing sustain their 
denial. 

Well, the foremost philosophical intellect of the school of strictly 
scientific research telis us, to use his own words, “ the nature of the 
Reality transcending appearances cannot be known, yet its exist- 
ence is necessarily implied ;” and, again, “this inscrutable Existence 
science, in the last resort, is compelled to recognize as unreached 
by its deepest analyses of matter, motion, thought, and feeling.” 
He says, furthermore, that personality, will, and intelligence can 
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neither be affirmed of nor denied to the Unknowable, which he 
defines as an “ Infinite and Eternal Energy by which all things are 
created and sustained.” Now this very clear, precise, and emphatic 
announcement of science invalidates, it seems to me, once for all 
any denial of the existence of what is generally understood by 
the term “God.” If the quotations just given do not contain a 
pretty correct definition of what average minds understand under 
the word God, namely, a Power above us, the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of all, a Power both real and necessary, then I, for one, con- 
fess to having completely misunderstood every definition of God 
ever made by either philosopher or theologian. Nor do I think I 
stand alone. The vast majority of mankind, I imagine, if asked what 
word in any language is the equivalent for an “ infinite and eternal 
energy, both real and necessary, by which all things are created 
and sustained,” will return as reply the word “God.” Thus, if I 
insist that science does not destroy, but establish, that first term of 
human knowledge which human short-sightedness and human 
pride tried to eliminate from the intellectual systems of the future, 
I simply defend common-sense, and refuse to be misled by an un- 
meaning play of words. I quite agree with Mr. Spencer that science 
proper can make no further admissions; science cannot furnish 
another or a better definition of God, nor another or a better basis 
for religious belief. When it has uttered that definition, it has 
uttered all it can utter. Its office ends by pointing out the reality 
and the necessity of a Power above, which established nature and 
all its wondrous laws all its marvellous harmony, and sustains all. 
This, let it be fully understood, is, indeed, the alpha and omega 
of science. Science should not give us less, but it can never give 
us more. So far, then, as Agnosticism is concerned, an unpreju- 
diced examination of that system reveals to us that it does not 
abolish God, and that religion, based upon God, has not only 
nothing to fear from scientific investigations, but should, on the 
contrary, hail further explorations, because the more new ground 
is broken, the more new fields are brought under cultivation, the 
greater will be the cumulative evidence for the reality and neces- 
sity of a term outside of nature and of man, and the greater will 
also be the certainty that beyond the precincts of natural facts 
science rémains forever silent. We have to go, however, one step 
further before dismissing Agnosticism. Science not only estab- 
lishes God (I use here the word as the equivalent of the scientific 
equation: “ Unknowable—Infinite and Eternal Energy, etc.”’) ; but it 
establishes, moreover, the possibility of the existence of the God of 
Christianity, with all the attributes with which that faith has equip- 
ped Him. For, while science admits that Personality, Will, Intel- 
ligence, etc., cannot be affirmed of the Unknowable, it also admits 
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that these time-hallowed attributes of Deity cannot be denied. 
Thus, it is no stretching and straining to plainly assert that Agnos- 
ticism, as exposed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, furnishes mankind 
with the only correct scientific definition of God that science ever 
can make; is altogether impotent to deny the God of Christianity, 
and honest enough to tell us that the scientific definition is not full 
and exhaustive, since more may be predicated of the Unknowable 
than Agnostics feel warranted to predicate. And here I rest the 
case of Agnosticism for the present. 

Turning now to Positivism, the attempt of this school consists 
in evolving by a careful study of man and of life in all its ramifi- 
cations those highest ultimate truths of religion which force them- 
selves upon the acceptance of every intelligent mind. I would be 
wanting in candor did I fail to state here that Mr. Harrison's 
ideas on the mission and functions of religion display an uncom- 
monly keen sense of penetration and a really surprising apprecia- 
tion and realization of the wants of human nature. When, there- 
fore, he defines religion as “simply morality fused with social 
devotion, and enlightened by sound philosophy,” and when he 
asserts that “ Humanity is neither the shadow of God, nor the 
substitute for God, nor has it any analogy with God,” he simply 
oversteps the boundaries of his own teaching and writing, and 
contradicts himself. He is much too clear-sighted not to perceive 
that these assertions in no way conform to the views which he 
develops and lays down with as much force as ability in “ Creeds: 
Old and New,” and in the “Creed of a Layman.” These papers 
contain, besides, an irresistible refutation of the view, advanced by 
him lately, that an abstract notion can ever furnish an adequate 
object of religion. Thus I shall let Mr. Harrison refute Mr. Har- 
rison, and shall be careful to use as far as possible his own words, 
so that no charge of misrepresenting him in any way can be lodged 
against me. Inthe Creed of a Layman Mr. Harrison explains 
what he understands by the true and real meaning of religion, 
and says “that meaning of religion is this. It is a scheme of 
thought and life whereby the whole nature of individual men and 
societies of men are concentrated in common and reciprocal activity 
with reference to a Superior Power which men and societies alike 
may serve. In popular use the latter phrase alone in the definition 
has survived, and that in a particular aspect only.” “ When various 
qualities of a man, and of masses of men, can be brought to work 
together to a great common object of Devotion—then you have 
religion.” ‘“ The essence of the idea is that the faculties can all be 
brought by it into harmony and proper relation; that it binds up 
great multitudes in one feeling and one thought.” “ The non- 
theologial schools of the day are for the most part content to trust 
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for this: either to some purely intellectual doctrine or doctrines, 
some say Science, some say Truth, some vaguely say Free Thought, 
some say the principle of Evolution or logical examination, the 
Spirit of Inquiry, the right of Private Judgment, some mystical 
gift for always being right of which we have never learned the 
secret.” “ Trusting to luck, or chance, or the ultimate triumph of 
what is called Truth, almost all the non-theological schools, Dis- 
ciples of Science, of Free Thought, of Democracy, of Secularism, 
and the like, repudiate anything like an organized attempt to 
reduce life as a whole to harmony by a central principle of life ; 
they reject systematic discipline of life; they start back from Wor- 
ship, from any formal appeal to the Feelings, from the very idea 
of Devotion of spirit to a great Power—in a word, they turn with 
disgust or mockery from Religion.” ‘“ Not, indeed, that they have 
ever proved this to be the sum of Philosophy, or the true teaching 
of history. Far from it, they assume it; they affect to know it 
by the light of Nature as an intuitive truth. Mntion to them 
worship, devotion, religion, the discipline of heart and practice in 
the continuous service of the object of devotion—in a word, utter 
the word Religion, and they smile in a superior and satisfied way.” 
On all this all rational and serious persons, at least, are, indeed, 
fully agreed. For, unless brain, heart, and will are taken hold of 
by religion, we have no religion at all. 

It is further true that wherever around us to-day we see a beau- 
tiful character and a noble life, there we see something more than 
a set of opinions and implicit reliance on the principle of free 
inquiry. What is it that we do see? We always find a passionate 
resolve to make life answer in fact to some end that is deeply 
believed to be right. We have the three things—belief, enthusiasm, 
practice. Hence Mr. Harrison insists that belief, discipline, and 
worship constitute the very essence of religion, and in this assertion 
he announces merely what every human being instinctively feels 
to be true. Nor can anybody disagree with him when he says: 
“ Man has a mind, and an enormous accumulation of knowledge. 
We have to satisfy that mind, and give order to that knowledge. 
Man has energies; we must give them full scope, and yet keep 
them in due bounds. Man has a soul, fitted for great devotion ; 
we must fill that soul with a worthy object of devotion, strengthen 
it, purify it by constant exercise. If we leave out one of these 
sides, human nature is cramped, harmony destroyed. And, what 
is more, not only must all three sides be appealed to alike, but 
they must be appealed to by some great principle that can inspire 
them in one work.” This, I fully agree with Mr. Harrison, forms, 
indeed, the true mission of religion, and, “since human nature 
calls out for religion, religion it must have or else die,” and, “ all 
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else is of little moment till we have it.” Further than this, Mr. 
Harrison is certainly not wrong when he says, “ it is mockery to 
talk about science, enlightenment, progress, free thought, to the 
myriads of men and women, and to tell them that these ought to 
serve them.” I believe with him that “ the children, wandering 
forlorn and unkempt into rough life, cannot be comforted and 
sustained by science and enlightenment; that human nature is not 
a thing so docile and intellectual that it can be tamed by fine 
thoughts ; and that society is not amenable to pure ideas,” “ It is 
playing with the question,” as he says, “ to offer us anything less 
than a systematic philosophy, a grand and overmastering object of 
reverence, a resolute scheme of social and personal practice.” It 
is this clear perception of what religion should be, and should do, 
that leads him to the rejection of Agnosticism, and to emphasize 
that “we need something that we conceive able to reach our 
human sympathies, to be of nature akin to our own, something 
that we can really commune with in a moral union—something 
living, not dead.” Yes, in all this Mr. Harrison is quite right, for 
only the Unknowable, as defined by science, that is to say, God, 
rendered human and personal by Christianity, can ever be the 
adequate object of a religion, satisfy human nature, appeal to 
brain, heart and will, and correlate society. ‘“ Humanity,” sep- 
arated from the Unknowable, is merely an empty phrase, a high- 
sounding abstract notion, but dead like all abstract notions, hence 
impotent to kindle enthusiasm. The Deity, foreshadowed by 
science, rendered “ human,” and hence an adequate object of re- 
ligion, an object of worship, of discipline, and of belief,and nothing 
short of it, will ever harmonize Agnosticism and Positivism. But 
I anticipate here, somewhat, Mr. Harrison, and so I will retrace 
my steps, and follow closely his analysis of the necessary elements 
of religion. I shall also co-ordinate each element with those 
collateral truths to which he neither does nor can take exception, 
because, by doing so the necessity of integrating Agnosticism as 
well as Positivism in Christianity will be best brought out. 

“ First, of course,” says Mr. Harrison, “ religion implies belief. 
We always except the religion of Nature, and of the Unknowable, 
or the religion of the Infinite—which are mere phrases—meaning 
only that the supposed believer would like to believe something, 
_if he could only make up his mind. But all serious religion implies 

belief.” Quite right; there is no doubt about the necessity of 
belief as one, as, in fact, the central and most essential, element of 
religion. But I am compelled to take exception to Mr. Harrison's 
exception. And I do so because I hold that belief, whatever it 
may be, must be rational. Now, if science points with an irresistible 
force to the recognition of an Infinite and Eternal Energy by 
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which all things are created and sustained, and if the recognition 
of that mysterious, though real and necessary Power, above the 
comprehension of science, must be conceded as the cardinal point 
of any creed whatever, then the scientific equation of God, as I 
call it for brevity’s sake, must, at all events, be comprised in this 
belief. Mr. Harrison acknowledges this scientific equation as a 
correct result of the philosophy of science, and cannot, conse- 
quently, well dismiss it without forfeiting the claim to rational and 
logical reasoning. Religion implies belief, and belief impli:s, in 
turn, the recognition of that Infinite and Eternal Energy which is 
real as well as necessary. There is no getting round it. Mr. 
Harrison is free to say that, as yet, the object of religion of his 
conception is not brought out in such shape and form as to be that 
full and adequate object on which he insists, and on which he is 
quite right in insisting. But it will not do to say that the ulti- 
mate conclusion to which any intelligent search on the part of 
science must needs lead us, namely, that there is an Infinite, Real, 
and Necessary Being, is wrong, merely because that definition does 
not comprise all the elements which he believes it must contain. 
That knowledge, confirming as it does an innate human conscious- 
ness, forms, at all events, the cornerstone of any rational religious 
belief. Belief is recognized by Mr. Harrison as the fundamental 
essence of religion, and he has evidently no right to refuse to accept 
what light science is able to throw on that necessary cornerstone 
of belief. To be sure, the structure of religion is as yet far from 
being complete. But there is no gainsaying the fact that belief in 
the Unknowable, as defined by Mr. Spencer, instead of being in 
continual conflict with reason, is a rational postulate of reason 
itself. And since “man needs every shred of real knowledge at- 
tainable,” as Mr. Harrison assures us, since this bit of knowledge 
cannot be disputed as real knowledge, and is, besides, attainable 
also, it seems to me entirely unwarranted to suppose that it can 
possibly be left out. As first element of religion, we have, then, 
a belief, which under all circumstances must cover all that Agnos- 
ticism uncovers to us as a rational, because strictly scientific basis 
of belief. Belief may cover more, it never can cover less. As the 
next element of religion, Mr. Harrison enumerates “ Worship,” 
some kind of external devotion; “the outward expression, the 
visible emotion of veneration, and of self-surrender to a power or 
being that we love and serve.” I readily accept that definition, 
because worship is essential to religion, and is an “ irrepressible 
appeal to emotion.” He claims, rightly, the field of feeling for 
religion, for it is true that “ man cannot forego the expression of 
noble feeling, if he is to have noble feeling at all.” And for this 
reason does Mr. Harrison say: “ Away, then, with the peevish 
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paradox of pedants and cynics, that mankind has outgrown wor- 
ship.” When he holds'that only a power, or a being, which we can 
love and serve, can form the object of worship, he is but one out 
of millions and millions who harbor that same belief. The analysis 
of the third element of religion brings out this point more fully 
still, as will be presently seen. 

“ Thought and feeling,” says Mr. Harrison, “are not enough. 
We need practice—action. Hence, the elements of religion are 
not only belief, that is, an intellectual scheme, and worship, an 
appeal to the highest feeling, but Discipline (or scheme of life).” 
“ How,” he asks, “ is the Unknowable, or Infinity, or the Universal 
Mind, to be made the basis of practical energy?” And how, I ask, 
can humanity become that basis if humanity has no real, intelligible 
equivalent; if it is merely a vague word like infinity, and, as such, 
unintelligible to the average mind of the masses? “Is anything 
at all worth trying, unless it can assert its power over the intel- 
lectual world, the moral world, and the practical world?” Quite 
so; and for that very reason I hold that “ humanity,” a “ general 
term,” as Mr. Harrison himself defines it, cannot fill the high 
office of serving as motive power for the threefold mission of 
religion. How, in all candor, can a general term be loved, and 
served, and exercise such tremendous power over brain, heart, and 
will? How can an indefinite, general term be the adequate object 
of religion, when the much more definite term “ Unknowable”’ is 
debarred as not definite enough? Let us not deceive ourselves. 
The.object of religion must, indeed, be “akin to our nature,” but 
it must also partake of that nature with which the Unknowable 
can only be conceived. Sever humanity from Deity, sever person- 
ality from the First and Final Cause, and religious fervor is chilled 
into the stolid contemplation of an abstraction. Hence it is that 
humanity, divorced from Godhood, ceases to be a rational and a 
possible basis for any creed. It is true that “in humanity human 
life meets and rests at last,” but, only in the humanity of the 
Unknowable; that is, in a God-man, in that Real, Infinite, and 
Eternal: Energy become Man. 

“ What this age wants, what the deeper hearts are silently and 
sadly yearning for,” so Mr. Harrison tells us, ‘‘is this—a key to 
man’s whole complete being, entire history.” This key he looks 
for in “ Creeds, Old and New.” Humanism he dismisses as a 
“toy.” Of Protestantism he says “that it never returns, never 


revives, has no afterglow, no resurrection. In a philosophical 
survey of religion, Protestantism no longer exists. It is not in the 
field; it is a mere historical expression ; it is no longer one of the 
competing creeds, any more than Judaism is or Arianism, It is 
neither a church, nor a creed, nor a religion.” Deism he dismisses 
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as “a form of metaphysics.” For, “to have a vague hypothesis, 
not easily reduced to words, is certainly not to have a religion.” 
“ Any man,” he says, “calls himself a Theist who thinks that on 
balance of probabilities as a philosophical problem, there is reason 
to assume that the Universe had some kind of First Cause.” 
And, he goes on to question: “ Is this to have a religion, a scheme 
of life and duty, of a supreme end? In what sense this First 
Cause is a ‘ Person,’ with what kind of qualities endowed, how 
formed, how related to man, demanding what of man, all this is 
left perfectly vague. Let who will, be it in piety, or in utter be- 
wilderment, erect altars to the Unknown God. It may be a grace- 
ful thing to do; it may be a soothing relief to the feelings. But 
let no man imagine that it is in any sense to have a religion.” 
This, most assuredly, leaves no room for doubt as to “ the intel- 
ligible object of reverence,” having to be “personal” or a 
“ Person.” Then, he continues, “ to have a religion resting on the 
belief in God, you must have a deep sense of the reality of His 
being, an inward consciousness that you can understand His will, 
and can rest in peace and love upon His heart ;” because, he says, 
“a grand ‘Perhaps’ is not God.” Yes, a grand Perhaps is not 
God, nor, let me add, Humanity, even with a capital H. “ The 
first and last business of religion,” he assures us, “is to inspire 
men and women with a desire to do their duty, to show them 
what their duty is, to hold out a common end which harmonizes 
and sanctifies their efforts towards duty, and knits them together 
in close bonds as they struggle onward towards it.” “ That,” he 
says, “is religion, the most abiding and the most fruitful of all 
the social forces.” Again, “ philosophy and science have given 
us priceless things, but they have given us no religion, no Provi- 
dence, no Supreme Centre of our thoughts and our lives.” ‘* Man,” 
he contends, “ presents us not only with the phenomena of Law, 
but also with the phenomena of Will, Thought, Love, of sympathy 
and providence, and trust, and hope, phenomena that are not at all 
ultimately reducible to sequence and evolution.” The human ele- 
ment in the complete synthesis of religion cannot, therefore, be 
left out. “A true synthesis,” Mr. Harrison writes, “ must, if it is 
to concentrate human life, be co-extensive with human nature ; it 
must needs be real; it must perfectly submit to logical verification ; 
it must directly appeal to the whole range of thought, of affection, 
of energy; it must harmonize all these to one end; and, finally, 
that one end must be such as can inspire our noblest emotions of 
Love and Veneration. These tests and qualities are presented by 
one ideal alone, the ideal of a transfigured Humanity, in which 
the Past and the Future are bound up, in which the life of each 
one of us is incorporated and dignified, by which its fruits may be 
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indefinitely continued.” Does not this passage outline Christ, the 
centre of religious thought, religious enthusiasm, religious devotion ? 
Or, does Mr. Harrison seriously pretend that this Power, human, 
real, demonstrable, and loveable, this object that can “ stir all our 
intellectual efforts, and reduce them to a system,” and which, at 
the same time, can “ dignify and justify our best active exertions, 
transcending in perpetuity and power, in unimaginable proportions, 
the utmost duration and power of any single human life,” is 
nothing else but a mere intellectual abstraction, like ‘““ Humanity ”’? 
Does he, in all earnestness, mean that the culture of that word can 
“ appeal to our noblest affections and sympathies"? That we can 
look upon it “ with Veneration, Attachment, Gratitude, so that our 
devotional instincts grow to be the dominant motives of our lives "’? 
Does he really fail to perceive that only the “ transfigured human- 
ity’ of the God-man of Christianity is that “ real and beneficent 
Power which sheds throughout the complex scheme of human 
organizations harmony, complete and stable, and that gives, at 
length, peace, the child of harmony alone, to the spirit of the 
individual man, and to progress throughout the ages of human 
society"? What else but a God-man can “bind up thought and 
life into one centre of all ideas, and all activities, by presenting to 
us the image of one towards whom a// thoughts can turn, and in 
serving whom a// faculties can work’? Let us ask, honestly, who is 
humanity, what is humanity, and let us consider whether this ab- 
stract notion can “ inspire men and women with a sense of duty, 
teach them their duty, and sustain their flagging hearts”; let us 
ask of humanity “ the origin of moral evil, the sense of sin in man’s 
heart, the conflict of self and not-self within us.” “ Humanity,” 
the central force of Mr. Harrison's creed, is, according to his own 
words, “a collective notion”; it is “ nothing but the sum and sub- 
stance of all the forces of individual men and women,” hence an 
abstract idea, a term, and as such, of course, unconscious, dead, 
inert, real, at best, only within the few who can rise to that abstract, 
collective notion, but forever unintelligible to the “ millions in 
the rude plains of Asia and Africa, where the Hindoo struggles 
fo rear an honest household in his plot of ricefield, and the Fellah 
yields to the will of heaven with sublime patience.” Let it not 
be forgotten that “the majority of mankind,” as Mr. Harrison ad- 
mits with Sir James Stephen, cannot read, and that they devote their 
time to nothing but daily labor. How, then, can that “ collective 
notion, Humanity,” which “ nothing will induce Mr. Harrison to 


address as a conscious being, or in any way whatever to treat as a 
Person,” be an object of Veneration and Gratitude to these uncul- 
tured multitudes? Again, how does Mr. Harrison expect to instill 
into children “the idealized sum of those human feelings and 
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duties which all decent men acknowledge in detail and in fact,” 
this being, in his own words, the equivalent of humanity? How, 
after all Mr. Harrison has said about the indispensable character- 
istics of the central force of religion, can he expect us to be simple- 
minded and credulous enough to entertain, for a moment, that 
something which is neither real, nor a person, nor intelligible ; 
in short, “a collective notion,” is able to be the very kernel of 
religion? Humanity, he must concede, is a fabric woven by 
imagination out of a correct perception of what the fundamental 
element of religion should be ; add on to humanity what the Un- 
knowable is, give it Personality, Divinity, Omnipresence, and then 
an adequate object of worship, discipline, and belief stands before 
us, else it is bound to fade hopelessly out of sight. It is, indeed, 
incomprehensible to me how so clear-headed an intellect as 
Mr. Harrison, whose ideas about the very life-essence of religion 
are so full, so precise, so correct, can fail to see that the truths of 
Positivism, and the truths of Agnosticism, the postulates of nature 
and man, of science and life, must be correlated before we can talk 
about a satisfactory and rational basis of religion. Of course, the 
moment we correlate these postulates of two entirely independent 
sets of admirable observations, we are driven to recognize that 
Christianity, instead of wearing the garb of impossibility any longer, 
is rendered the one and the only means of harmonizing these other- 
wise irreconcilable truths, and of understanding the inherent yearn- 
ing of human nature for religion, that is, for a complete synthesis of 
life with an adequate object of belief, worship, and discipline. Then 
church, sacraments, education, priesthood, sacrifice, become at once, 
from incongruous, if not absurd appendages of any creed, the in- 
strumentalities and channels through which alone religion can hope 
to be the patrimony ofall. Mr. Harrison truly remarks: “ Common- 
sense is too overwhelming to be resisted.” And it is common- 
sense which forbids me to accept, in the face of his lucid teaching, 
a collective notion as corner-stone of any creed. With full and 
unstinted measure do I endorse all that Mr. Harrison says religion 
must be and religion must do. But, because I believe that he 
outlines, with wondrous perspicuity, the genuine requirements of 
religion ; because his eloquent words bear the mark of truth on 
their very face; because of all this do I find it utterly impossible 
to subscribe to “Humanity” as either a rational or a possible 
basis of religion. “Surely civilized society, with its complex 
arrangements and involved processes, its multitudinous material 
products and almost magical instruments, its language, science, 
literature, art, must be credited to some agency or other,” as Mr. 
Spencer says. Did humanity,a collective notion, unconscious and 
impersonal, act as that agency? Did this question never suggest 
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itself to the distinguished apostle of Positivism? So much about 
“ Humanity ” as the object of religion. 

Leaving out, however, this error, and judging Mr. Harrison's 
writing only in reference to the practical side of religion, nobody 
can deny that his perspective discloses many, and these very valu- 
able, truths. Religion, without the element of Humanity and 
Personality in its central object, appears, henceforth, as irrational 
as religion without a First and Final Cause, real and necessary, 
in its central object. Grouping these essentials together, recog- 
nizing the necessity of both, recognizing co-existence as a neces- 
sary relationship between them, we arrive at the conclusion that 
religion with a God-man alone comes up to the irrefutable postu- 
lates of science, as expounded by the leader of Agnosticism, and 
the irresistible postulates of life, as expounded by the apostle of 
Positivism, and this, of course, lands us at the door of that truly 
Catholig religion against which all forces of the earth, combined 
together for well-nigh two thousand years, proved absolutely 
powerless. 

Agnosticism, by insisting upon the recognition of God, though 
piously shrinking from naming the Unknowable so, insists upon 
what is true, upon what is rational. Positivism, by insisting that 
the vitalizing force of religion must be human, and that the mis- 
sion and function of religion lies mainly in the sphere of morality, 
insists likewise upon what is true, upon what is rational. Thus the 
postulates, unearthed as the ultimate result of the study of the two 
main terms of human knowledge, “ nature” and “ man,” lead us to 
another term, not God simply and purely, as of old, but a God and 
Man, “ Christ.” God by Himself remains, indeed, unknowable ; 
God remains too far removed from mankind; God is separated 
from man by an abyss which man can never cross. Alone by Him- 
self, God, therefore, is not an adequate object of religion. “ Hu- 
manity,” as we have seen, calls out for religion, calls for belief 
in one of the reality of whose being we have a deep sense and an 
inward consciousness that we can understand his will and rest in 
peace and love upon his heart. Thus Positivism declares the ade- 
quate object must be human in the true sense of the word, must 
partake of our nature, etc. Thus, while the object must be Man, 
it must also be more than Man alone, it must be Christ, Real God 
and Real Man. Unless there is a God-man, true religion must for- 
ever reniain a dream. Mr. Harrison does not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that he cannot “speak with indifference, or coldness, much 
less with contempt,” of what he calls “ the magnificent conception 
of an Almighty, All-good, All-loving God.” And he sees the 
dilemma, “ How is that conception to be made the basis of a 
purely human and rational religion?” Certainly not by denying 
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Christianity’s God-man, for without Christ no religious system can 
be erected that will command not only the respect and assent of 
cultured men, but also the fervent adhesion of the masses. 

The correlation of undisputed truths puts us, then, in this posi- 
tion. Mr. Herbert Spencer, the philosopher of science, says: 
Science does not furnish an equivalent for ‘‘ God” in the Christian 
acceptation of that word, but it establishes that the necessary basis 
of any rational belief consists in the recognition of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, which is Real and Necessary, and of which science 
is impotent to deny Personality, Will and Intelligence. As long 
as this postulate stands as true—I am inclined to think that its 
truth will outlast even the zons of time this globe may perhaps 
continue to exist—we have a perfect right to say that any creed 
which rests on belief in /ess than this scientific equation of the Un- 
knowable is irrational. Agnosticism addresses us thus: “ No re- 
ligion is sound that stands on less than what we call the Unknow- 
able ; examine creeds by our definition, and wherever you find the 
God of a religion to be less than what Agnosticism says the Un- 
knowable is, know that you are cruelly deceived. You must 
believe in the Unknowable to believe at all.” This is all science 
pretends and claims to say about religion, and most assuredly 
science is right. On the other hand, Positivism accosts us, and 
says: “ You must believe in much more than the Unknowable. 
Belief in the Unknowable does not suffice. You must believe in 
what can be a practical basis of religion, one that men and women 
and children can readily accept and assimilate.” And, again, Posi- 
tivism’s postulates cannot be found fault with, for such an object 
alone can ever be a really vitalizing force of religion, and in these 
demands rests the strength of Positivism. * Without a positive God, 
who is yet all human, religion ceases to be a possible structure. 
That much Mr. Harrison makes perfectly clear, and he has ren- 
dered a most signal service to society by lighting up hitherto 
obscure fields, by establishing with as much force as ability that 
our highest and noblest emotions, the whole field of action and 
the whole field of morality, can rest only upon a basis which satis- 
fies heart, brain, and will alike, and can directly appeal to our nature, 
because akin in nature to our own. This essential basis of religion 
must, however, be added on to that other basis which reason on 
the part of science imperatively demands. And what, let us ask, 
is the result of this rational operation? We find Agnosticism and 
Positivism no longer out of joint; we find the postulates of both 
systems harmonized and correlated; we find science and life inte- 
grated in a higher order of knowledge, not obtainable by science 
or by life, but by revelation, by Christ. We find that Christianity, 
in offering us in the Person of Christ a perfect union of divine and 
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human elements, offers us the one and only possible real and traly 
adequate object of religious belief. He is all that science predicates 
of the Unknownable; He is all that the study of life bids us seek 
in an adequate object of religion. Religion, from being irrational, 
becomes rational through revelation. For Christ has spoken, He 
has revealed Himself, His laws are not unknown; He is at once 
God, Infinite, Eternal, Omnipresent, All-powerful, an object of awe, 
of reverence, and also Man, loving fellow-man and beloved, living 
and the cause of life, and ever ready to listen to a heartfelt prayer 
for light. 

Our age is not inclined to go back to superstition, its tendency 
is onward and forward. What is untrue is discarded along the 
whole line of thought, religious, moral, intellectual, scientific. And 
in this progress we must simply be candid and honest, conceding 
what must be conceded, and steadfastly denying what outrages 
our reason. Though Agnosticism cannot give us Christ, though 
Positivism likewise cannot give us Christ, both systems give us 
truths, and their correlation foreshadows the God-man. Beyond 
science looms up a faint vision of God; beyond life looms up a 
faint vision of a transfigured Humanity. The elements of Divinity 
and the elements of Humanity must be combined to give us an 
adequate basis of religion, and since they are only combined in 
Christ, the soundness, the solidity, the unshaken and unshakable 
firmness of Christianity is once for all established ; for without 
Christ we cannot hope for a religion equally in accordance with 
science and with Jife, with “ nature” and with “man,” and yet cen- 
tering and integrated in God. 
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MR. WEBB'S HISTORY OF CATHOLICITY IN 
KENTUCKY. 


The Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky. By Hon. Ben. J. Webb. One 
vol. octavo, pp. 594. Louisville: Charles A Rogers. 1884. 


HATEVER the future may have in store for the Catholic 

Church in the United States, it may be safely said that 

the first chapter of its history, now drawing to a close, will ever 

awaken the keenest interest of coming generations. It tells a glo- 
rious tale. 

A century ago the Church had no organized existence in the 
United States. The'number of Catholics was exceedingly small; 
they had but few churches, no schools, no colleges, no hierarchy ; 
in short, none of the elements that enter into the fabric of a re- 
ligious body, except an earnest faith in God and in the divine 
life and creative power of the Church. Now we count our num- 
bers by millions; flourishing schools, colleges, and academies 
abound in every State of the Union; our priesthood, ever zealous 
and devoted, is daily developing its capabilities for its sublime 
work by striving after a higher standard of ecclesiastical education. 
Our hierarchy commands the admiration of the world. We are 
to-day a power in the land, that cannot be ignored and will not 
brook to be stayed in its progress. The divine vitality of the 
Church was, of course, the primary cause of this magnificent 
growth and development. Freedom from that bane of Catholic 
life, state-interference, and immunity from questionable customs 
to which, in other countries, a hoary antiquity gives the sanction 
of law, had much to do with it. The spread of intelligence, the 
fairmindedness of the American people, the increased facilities for 
intercourse, come in for their share of credit. But, after all, we 
must bow in lowly reverence to the heroic men of the olden time, 
to the pioneers of the faith. They sowed the seed. They nurtured 
it in its, early growth; and now that the seed has grown into a 
mighty tree, we who enjoy its shelter may well say of them: 
“Going, they went and wept, casting their seeds; but coming, 
they shall come with joyfulness, carrying their sheaves.” Our 
nineteenth century is often and deservedly berated for its material- 
istic tendencies, its frantic struggles to cast off the yoke of the 
Lord, and its consequent hatred of the Church. It has been, all 
in all, a very wicked century. But it is neither advisable nor 
comforting to take too gloomy a view of one’s own times. The 
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very fact that the uglier features of our age are continually paraded 
before our gaze, makes us sometimes grow. despondent and weary. 
Yet this very century has given us examples of heroic devotion 
and self-sacrifice that recall the days of the Apostles. It has pro- 
duced works that rival the brightest achievements of the “ ages of 
faith.” For every blasphemy that was uttered, a prayer went up 
to Heaven. For every blow struck at the Church, brave men and 
women made ample reparation by countless acts of living faith 
and love. While this holds good of the Church in general, it is 
emphatically true of it in our own country. 

All history, sacred and profane, opens with the heroic period. 
The philosophy of history requires that it should be so. The 
founders of society, the pioneers of faith and civilization, must be 
heroes. Weak, timid souls can have no part in the work. It 
requires too much self-denial, too much strength of heart and will, 
too much confidence in a brilliant future, as contrasted with present 
cheerlessness, for any but the bravest souls. Such were the men 
who laid the foundations of the Church in the United States. They 
laid them broad and deep. Verily may we say of them, and pos- 
terity will endorse our verdict: “There were giants in those 
days!” 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that every portion of 
our early history should be carefully- preserved. The time has 
not come to write a general history of the Church in this country. 
The causes that lie at the bottom of its splendid growth and de- 
velopment have not yet worked out all their legitimate effects. 
Until then we must perforce content ourselves with local histories, 
biographies, and kindred monographs. It is a healthy sign of the 
times that such publications are meeting with a fair measure of 
success. It is a proof that we hold our predecessors in grateful 
remembrance, and that we are trying, as far as we can, to follow in 
their footsteps. Much has already been done in the way of pre- 
serving our early history. The late Archbishop Spalding, in his 
Sketches of the Early Missions in Kentucky, and in his Life of Bishop 
Flaget, \ed the way in this work of love. The late Archbishop 
Bayley, in his Life of Bishop Bruté, and other writings, worked in 
the same field. It is needless to recall here the invaluable services 
of John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. Within the last few years Dr. 
Maes, the newly elected bishop of Covington, in his Life of Father 
Charles Nerinckx, Father Alerding, in his History of the Diocese 
of Vincennes, and Father Lambing, in his researches into the his- 
tory of the diocese of Pittsburgh, have brought out very valuable 
contributions to our early Church History. In the Centenary of 
Catholicity in Kentucky, by the Hon. B. J. Webb, we welcome a 
fresh addition, of incalculable value to our historical literature. 
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With some authors the writing of history is an effort to marshal 
an array of facts in support of some preconceived theory; with 
others it is a matter of love. To this latter class Mr. Webb be- 
longs. He was eminently fitted for the work. It is safe to say 
that no other man, in or out of Kentucky, could have done it as 
well. He has been for half a century the veritable guardian of 
Catholic traditions in Kentucky. Born and brought up in that 
State, he was, in his youth and early manhood, on terms of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the mighty pioneers, the story of whose 
lives and labors he was destined to recall. As the publisher, and 
later as the editor, of the first Catholic paper published in Ken- 
tucky, he had exceptional means of acquiring knowledge not 
generally accessible to the public. His terms of service in the 
Senate of Kentucky threw him into contact with the brightest 
minds of the State, and widely enlarged the circle of his acquaint- 
ance. If we add to all this a thoroughly disciplined mind, a sin- 
gularly retentive memory, and, above all, an ardent faith and love 
of the Church, we cannot but acknowledge the thorough fitness 
of the man for his work. 

Mr. Webb is well and favorably known to the Catholic reading 
public of the country. As editor of the Guardian and Catholic Advo- 
cate newspapers, he secured for himself years ago an enviable posi- 
tion. During the dark days of Knownothingism, when it required 
both talent and courage to defend the Church, he boldly entered the 
lists against that brilliant but unscrupulous journalist, George D. 
Prentice, and in his “ Letters of a Kentucky Catholic” dealt such 
telling blows as to discredit Knownothingism and its mouthpiece 
forever in Kentucky, and, we may add, throughout the country. 

Mr. Webb wields a vigorous pen. His style is easy and graceful, 
equally free from any labored attempt at fine writing and from 
those unpleasant familiarities with language so common to old 
newspaper men. Whenever it is possible, he allows the actors in 
the scenes through which he leads his reader to tell their story in 
their own words. This agreeably diversifies the narrative, and 
relieves it of that dryness and monotony we meet with so often in 
historical writings. It may be objected by some that too much 
space is given to the mere recital of names of early Catholic get- 
tlers, ndmes unimportant in themselves, and having no direct 
bearing upon noteworthy historical matters. The author antici- 
pates this objection with the remark, that, as the descendants of 
men noted for wordly wisdom take pride in their ancestors, the 
children of Catholic pioneers have reason to be proud of forefathers 
“best known in their day and generation for their adherence to 
Catholic truth, and by their compliance with the precepts incul- 
cated by their religion.” (Pref.,p. 10.) The numerous anecdotes 
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with which the work is interspersed would, of course, ill befit the 
dignity of a general history; but as they invariably serve to illus- 
trate the times or the characters of the men portrayed, they have, 
at least, a secondary value, and are no more out of place in a local 
history than in a biography. They throw a flood of light on the 
every-day home life of a hundred years ago, and to know some- 
thing of the intimate social life of the rugged men and women 
struggling for existence amid the dangers of the wilderness is, if 
not solemnly instructive, at least charmingly interesting. 

Had Mr. Webb dealt out unstinted praise to all the early Cath- 
olic settlers, and to all their spiritual guides, he would have thrown 
himself open to well-merited suspicion, It would be something 
bordering on the miraculous if every member of the various Cath- 
olic settlements had been a model of Christian perfection ; it would 
be still more strange if every one of the early missionaries had 
been a type of heroic virtue. Among them there were some, hap- 
pily very few, whose lives’'were unworthy of their sublime calling, 
and whose dark deeds and shameful falls were made more dark 
and hideous by the brilliant examples of holiness that surrounded 
them. The evil they wrought in their day survived them, and in 
tracing effects to their causes the historian is at times reluctantly 
compelled to drag them from the grave of oblivion. The worst 
historian is the panegyrist. Truth has its claims as well as charity. 
It is one thing to gloat over these deplorable deeds, another to set 
them down as historical facts and as the frightful causes of disaster. 
Mr. Webb has done the latter; nothing more. It is evident that 
he has even been at great pains to blend truth and charity together. 
Could the most fastidious reader demand more? Nor have we 
any fault to find with Mr. Webb's strictures on ecclesiastical finan- 
ciering. His short but vigorous lay-sermon on the subject (pp. 
310, 311) can give no offence to any one who knows and observes 
the stringent laws of the Church in this respect. 

Serious objections may, however, be made to Mr. Webb's 
arrangement of his materials. He follows, indeed, the chrono- 
logical order of events, particularly in the opening chapters 
of his work. But as noteworthy characters arise, and various in- 
stitutions come into being, he interrupts too often, in our opinion, 
the general narrative, to give place to particular sketches, which 
carry the reader either too far back or too far-in advance of the 
period then described. The result is that we meet at times a series 
of sketches and biographies, all well, and some of them admirably, 
written, but too much detached from the thread of the general 
narrative. But it must be borne in mind that Mr. Webb did not 
have well-appointed libraries at his disposal, in which to arrange 
and digest his materials. He had to gather them from far and 
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near, as best he could, often depending on the time and good will 
of others. The mere work of collating these materials, and of 
judging of their relative value, was of itself a heavy task. Tomake 
them always dovetail easily into each other, would have been, 
under the circumstances, well-nigh impossible. A historical work 
must indeed bristle with facts; but must they invariably be pre- 
sented in serried ranks of mathematical exactness? Young people, 
to whom Mr. Webb's work deserves to be specially commended, 
are usually averse to reading a severely dry chronological array of 
facts. They want entertainment as well as instruction. They 
require play for the lighter faculties of their minds, even in their 
severer studies. The work before us affords them all this, together 
with those sterner lessons taught by history itself. 

The material growth of the Church in Kentucky differs in many 
points from its development in other States. The early settlers 
brought with them the almost patriarchal habits of life in which 
they had been brought up in Maryland and Virginia. They fought 
manfully, and against fearful odds, to establish their homes in the 
wilds of the “dark and bloody ground”; but the first hardships 
once overcome, they settled down to a life of ease and comfort, 
trusting to time and the natural increase of population for the fur- 
ther advancement of their State. That the system of slavery had 
much to do with this wide-spread and totally un-American indif- 
ference to material progress, cannot be denied. It kept the more 
energetic and wide-awake citizens of the free eastern and northern 
States away from Kentucky. The mere fact of its existence was 
enough to warn off European emigration. This comparative iso- 
lation did not, however, mar the happiness of the occupants of the 
land. They recognized that their lives were cast in pleasant places, 
and they were content. It led them to cling with something like 
religious reverence to family histories and old traditions. While 
in the States north of the Ohio river the waves of immigration 
literally overwhelmed the descendants of the earlier settlers, and 
almost blotted out their memory, the Kentuckian cherished in 
peace, as something sacred, all that relates to the lives and times 
of his pioneer forefathers. Hence spring that peculiar type of 
character and that wealth of tradition and folk-lore of the native pop- 
ulation,‘all as strongly marked and characteristic in its way as those 
we meet with in the more remote localities of New England. 
Hence, also, arises the fact at which strangers often wonder, that 
the Catholic congregations in the rural districts of Kentucky are 
almost exclusively composed of native Americans. 

But if the material growth of the Church in Kentucky was slow, 
its spiritual growth was rapid. [t was marvellous. The first priest 
that set foot on Kentucky soil, the Rev. W. Whelan, an Irish 
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Franciscan, commenced his labors in 1787. Six years later, the 
first priest ever ordained in the United States, the Apostle of Ken- 
tucky, the Rev. Stephen Theodore Badin, entered upon his mis- 
sionary career. The first Bishop of Bardstown was appointed in 
1808, and consecrated in 1810. An ecclesiastical seminary was 
at once established; two religious communities were founded ; 
a college and a free-school came into being; 4 stately Cathedral 
was built; churches sprang up in various parts of the State. Thus, 
within less than twenty-five years after the arrival of the first mis- 
sionary, the Church of Kentucky,—the Mother Church of the 
West,—stood forth complete in its appointments, full of life and 
eager hope. What more striking proof of the faith and devotion 
of the early Catholic settlers need we seek? Without their co-ope- 
ration the Bishop and his priests could not have attained such 
results. They might have labored, and suffered, and prayed; had 
not the hearts of their people beat in unison with their own, had the 
flock not taken pattern from its chief pastor, very little could have 
been accomplished. 

We are convinced that it was the ready appreciation of the fact 
that he had to deal with a people endowed with sterling virtues, 
that led Bishop Flaget to establish the ecclesiastical seminary, 
immediately after his arrival in Kentucky. As a rule, we do 
not look for ecclesiastical vocations among a people struggling 
in a wilderness and hampered with the difficulties incident to 
the rudimentary stages of society. They usually manifest them- 
selves in thoroughly organized communities where the beauties 
of God’s house can be leisurely studied and taken to heart, 
and where the faint whispering of grace may not be drowned 
amid the all-engrossing cares of every-day life. Bishop Flaget 
had the keen insight of a saint. He understood his people. He 
felt sure that among the children of those whose faith, hope, and 
charity showed such wonderful life, he would surely find some 
called by God to the service of the altar. He was not mistaken. 
A band of sturdy young men came from the forests and fields of 
Kentucky, and gathered around their saintly Bishop. Hardship 
and toil had been their portion from childhood. They looked for 
nothing else in the seminary. The transition from the discipline 
of a Christian home to that of the seminary was to them natural 
and easy. To these first-fruits of Catholicity in Kentucky must, 
in justice, be added a number of young men who, like Abraham 
of old, went forth out of their country and from their kindred, to 
work for the salvation of souls in the distant wilds of Kentucky. 
France and Germany, Belgium and Ireland, sent thither some of 
their noblest sons. Under the watchful eye of their Bishop, and with 
his example continually before their eyes, these youthful Levites 
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studied, and labored, and prayed. A good and holy man has 
said that the seminarian is the priest in embryo. Bishop Flaget’s 
seminarians illustrated the truth of this saying. With but very few 
exceptions, they proved themselves men of unbounded devotion 
and self-sacrifice, men admirably suited for their times, men of God. 
The most pathetic pages in Mr. Webb’s work are those which tell 
the story of Bishop Flaget’s seminary. 

In the establishment and conduct of his seminary Bishop Flaget 
was powerfully seconded by his intimate friend, Father David, who 
became his coadjutor in 1819. The following pen picture is given 
of him by Mr. Webb: “ Father David was of average stature, pos- 
sibly five and a half feet in height, of moderately full habit, delib- 
erate in his speech, and retiring in his manners. He had little of 
the vivacity that is supposed to be a distinguishing characteristic 
of the French people, and in this particular he presented a strong 
contrast to his countryman and fellow-worker of the Kentucky 
mission, Rev. S. T. Badin... He rarely went into society, and never 
without a motive that had reference to the good of others, and not 
personal gratification. He could talk, and he could reason, elo- 
quently and logically, but he gave his tongue no license except in 
the pulpit, in the class-room, and in the lecture-field. With the 
exception, possibly, of Rev. Charles Nerinckx, Father David showed 
more tendency to asceticism than any ecclesiastic that has appeared 
in Kentucky up to the present day. I have no remembrance of 
any occasion on which he was seen to laugh. He could smile, 
however, but his smiles were always for the encouragement of those 
who had previously laid open to him their spiritual or bodily 
miseries. Without being in any degree repulsive, his manners, so 
far as the general public were concerned, lacked the attractiveness 
that was so pleasing a characteristic in those of Bishop Flaget. 
To others than those with whom his intercourse was constant and 
intimate, he appeared as one who was too much occupied with 
serious matters to warrant interruptions, except for a better object 
than the pleasure to be derived from his conversations. It was 
not so with his seminarians, nor with his penitents. These feared 
not to approach him, because they were able to fathom the depths 
of his humility. To their eyes he presented an image of his Great 
Master, whose voice sounded in their ears as he spoke: ‘ Learn 
of me, because I am meek and humble of heart.’” 

Bishop David was a man of commanding ability. He was often, 
though reluctantly, drawn into controversy with the Protestant 
preachers of his day. To defeat them was easy enough, for they 
were almost invariably densely ignorant, not only of Catholic doc- 
trine and practice, but even of the tenets of their own sects. The 
reader of to-day is less astonished at the depth of learning dis- 
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played by the Bishop in his controversial writings than by the 
never-failing patience and boundless charity displayed towards his 
opponents. His Catechisms of Christian Doctrine have gone 
through innumerable editions, are still in general use, and are, in 
the opinion of many, the best we have in the United States. That 
he was a thorough master of the spiritual life is evinced in his 
eight-days’ “ Retreat,” written for the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 
and edited and published about twenty years ago by the late Arch- 
bishop Spalding. 

It is a wide-spread opinion that most of the early missionaries 
trained by Bishop David were wofully deficient in learning. It is 
true, indeed, that many a one among them could truthfully say 
with the poet of old: “I ken but little Latin and no Greek.” But 
to be a good theologian one need not necessarily be an accom- 
plished classical scholar. Because they dressed in homespun, de- 
spised social shams, cared little for the refinement and elegance of 
later days, and spoke the homely language of their people, it does 
not follow that they were deficient in theological lore. Some of 
the most profound theological arguments the writer ever listened 
to fell from the lips of some of the early missionaries of Kentucky. 
The very knowledge of the fact that their seminary career had been 
exceedingly short impelled them to earnest study in after years. 
Besides, they had for a long time in their midst such men as the 
late Archbishops Kenrick and Spalding, and the late Bishop McGill, 
of Richmond, Va., men whose profound learning exercised a most 
salutary influence on their less favored brethren. While on this 
subject we may note the singular fact that a considerable number 
of Bishop David's seminarians found their way into the Society of 
Jesus, into which as a rule none but men of marked ability are 
admitted. 

The establishment of a diocesan seminary in the very earliest 
days of the church in Kentucky led to two noteworthy results. In 
the first place, it gave the clergy a homogeneity vainly looked for 
in places where the priests have not been brought up together, 
and have little in common, except the sacerdotal character and 
similarity of occupation. Their seminary career welded the priests 
of Kentucky into a band of brothers. This spirit of union and love 
was carefully fostered by Bishops Flaget and David. We find 
ample evidence of it on almost every page of Mr. Webb’s work. 
Long after these good and holy men had gone to their reward, 
the fraternal spirit they had infused into their students survived. 
When the old theological seminary ceased to exist, it was trans- 
planted to the preparatory seminary of St. Thomas. We do not 
hesitate to assert, and there are many priests in every part of the 
country who will bear us out in the statement, that the ties of 
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Christian union and charity were nowhere stronger or more ten- 
derly cherished than at St. Thomas’. The students felt that no 
other spirits could predominate in a place hallowed by Bishops 
Flaget and David. They had much to endure, and were occasionally 
loud in their complaints. But they never lost sight of the fact that, 
however much they might have to suffer, they were infinitely 
better off than their predecessors, better and holier men than them- 
selves had ever been. This single thought was usually sufficient 
to silence all complaints. Much credit is due to the late Very 
Rev. Francis Chambige, for many years superior of St. Thomas’, 
and himself a worthy disciple of Bishop David, for his untiring 
efforts to keep alive among his students the sacred spirit of the 
olden time. It is to be regretted that Mr. Webb's biographical 
sketch of this good man is so very brief and meagre. He probably 
was unable to find the requisite materials, for Father Chambige 
was as modest and retiring as he was learned and zealous. 

To the establishment of the seminary is also due the rapid de- 
velopment of higher secular education in Kentucky. St. Joseph's 
College, St. Mary’s, and the whilom flourishing Institute .of Mt. 
Merino, owe their origin to it. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury after its foundation the Catholic Colleges of Kentucky were 
almost the only centres of literary activity in the West. What Mt. St. 
Mary’s, near Emmittsburg, Maryland, did for the East, was done 
for the West and Southwest by St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s colleges. 
Bishops Flaget and David, and in later years Bishop Spalding, 
directed all their energies to this great work. It would indeed be 
difficult to determine whether they labored more in the immediate 
field of their high ministry, or inthe spread of education. At an 
early day they summoned to their assistance the Jesuit Fathers, 
and their united efforts placed the Catholic educational establish- 
ments of the State in the very front rank of literary institutions-—a 
position which, we are happy to say, they hold even in our day. 

The same spirit of ardent faith which built Bishop Flaget’s sem- 
inary, also founded two religious female communities. The infant 
Church of Kentucky was yet struggling for existence when a Jew 
noble women, all native Kentuckians, conceived the thought of 
consecrating themselves to God in the religious life. That a few 
women, without resources, without experience, without powerful 
friends, in short, without a single human prerequisite to success, 
should dream, in an humble log hut, and in a society yet in its 
formative stages, of establishing lasting and powerful communities, 
may seem strange and absurd to the world. But nothing is impos- 
sible to faith. Of these devoted ladies not one had ever seen a 
convent or a religious. God gave them, however, wise and prudent 
guides. “The Friends of Mary at the Foot of the Cross,” better 
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known as the Sisters of Loretto, were organized into a religious 
community by Father Nerinckx. In his admirable Life of that 
holy man, Bishop Maes gives the full history of this sisterhood. 
The Sisters of Charity of Nazareth were organized, the same year 
as those of Loretto (1812), by Bishop David. We would but mar 
the beauty of the story of these sisterhoods if we allowed ourselves 
to sketch an outline of it. Suffice it to say that they were the first 
religious communities founded west of the Allegheny mountains, 
that the humble log huts that first gave them shelter have grown 
into grand convents and academies, and that they have done, and 
are still doing, more good than tongue or pen can ever tell. Had 
Mr. Webb done nothing more than unfold the wondrous history of 
these two communities, he would have rendered an incalculable 
service to the Catholic history of our country. 

Two among the early missionaries, Fathers Stephen T. Badin 
and Robert Abell, claim the special attention of Mr. Webb 
throughout his work. He dwells lovingly on every detail of their 
lives and labors. For this he gives a satisfactory reason in his 
preface. We may emphasize this reason by the single statement 
that he could not have written the history of the Church in Ken- 
tucky without giving them special prominence. They were grand 
and good men, typical pioneers of the Faith. Their zeal was bound- 
less, their powers of endurance enormous. They loved the wilder- 
ness with all its hardships—one by the law of adaptation, the other 
by that of his very nature. Around them cluster nearly all the old 
Catholic traditions of Kentucky. The lonely life they were obliged 
to lead never made them morose or soured their temper. Father 
Abell was brimful of wit and good humor, even in his extreme old 
age. Though he was not a profound theologian, he could display 
to advantage all he knew. He was an orator by nature. It is 
even said that in his prime he fairly disputed the palm for popular 
eloquence with Kentucky’s “ Great Commoner’—Henry Clay. 
Father Badin, though genial and kind, had a less sunny tempera- 
ment. He was a strict disciplinarian. He never failed to make 
the wayward of his flock feel that the way of the transgressor is 
hard. Strange tales are told of the penances he used to inflict in 
the confessional—penances which would make the hair of the 
penitents of our day stand on end. It has even been hinted that 
he was somewhat affected by that Jansenistic rigor, the remnants 
of which still lingered in the schools of France at the time he was 
astudent. This is certainly untrue. We find the true explana- 
tion of his course in the fact. that he suffered heroically for his 
Divine Master, and he therefore naturally concluded that those 
under his charge were also willing and able to suffer for His sake. 
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He was an accomplished scholar. His poem on the Blessed Trinity, 
which Mr. Webb gives in the appendix of his work, is a model of 
classical latinity. A metrical translation by one of Mr. Webb's 
clerical friends is appended. Though not devoid of merit, it is, in 
loftiness of sentiment and beauty of expression, far inferior to the 
original. 

Nearly all the early missionaries of Kentucky have gone to 
their reward. Two or three, only, remain, providentially left us to 
be eye-witnesses of the glorious results of a century’s work. Car- 
dinal Newman, writing to a gentleman who had sent him a copy 
of Mr. Webb’s book, says: “ You could not give me a gift more 
interesting to me than the work of the Hon. B. J. Webb. I take 
the greatest pleasure in reading the accounts given by old priests 
here of the state of religion a.century ago, when zealous and able 
missionaries saw in their lifetime no or little fruit of their labors ; 
and the same feelings of sympathy and triumph are excited by 
various parts of Mr. Webb’s narrative.” These sentiments of the 
great English Cardinal will no doubt be shared by thousands of 
Mr. Webb’s readers. He undertook his task with diffidence, 
worked at it conscientiously, and, in spite of many difficulties and 
discouragements, has brought it to a successful close. He well 
deserves the thanks and practical encouragement of the Catholic 
public, not only in Kentucky, but throughout the country. His 
work will undoubtedly ever be one of the chief sources from which 
the material for the future general history of the Church in the 
United States will be drawn. 
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HE five millions or so of Americans who live in that part of 

the United States known as New England, and who are 
vulgarly called “ Yankees,” have probably the most interesting 
history in our great republic. Living in a cold, and not the most 
fertile, climate, their natural energy and astuteness have been 
stimulated by their physical environment. Their forefathers, exiles 
from England on account of stubborn hostility to the forms of its 
national creed and aristocracy, imparted to their posterity all the 
doggedness of the lower orders of the Saxon race. Sojourners for 
a time in clean, persistent, industrious, and Calvinistic Holland, 
they carried to Massachusetts the spirit and manners of the Dutch 
republic, and the theology of the Synod of Dort. Always unyield- 
ing when conscience prompted rebellion, the crop-haired Puritan 
showed the same stubbornness in his secular life that he manifested 
in his theological opinions. He fought well, whether against the 
king and church at home, or against the Indian in the colony; as 
he dug hard with the spade to force the reluctant soil to yield him 
sustenance, or as he studied deeply and applied his intellectual 
powers to industrial and mechanical pursuits, so, in course of time, 
he became a fierce and subtle polemist, a successful farmer, a good 
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soldier, and a great inventor. That a character thus formed, by 
persecution at home and by hard labor abroad, should be somewhat 
narrow and intolerant was to be expected ; for none are so severe 
on others as they who spare no weakness of their own, unless an 
elevated charity should intervene. But no such charity pervaded 
the Puritan community. Their theology was essentially intoler- 
ant and vindictive, for it was the theology of John Calvin in its 
most unmitigated form. Stern, unrelenting, dark, and bloody was 
the theological system of the iron ruler of Geneva—the execu- 
tioner of Michael Servetus. It brooded over the Puritan com- 
munity like a bird of ill omen, whose sable wings kept the sunlight 
of true charity out of the Puritan heart. It was a re-establishment, 
after sixteen hundred years of broadening Christianity, of the strict 
literalism and exclusiveness of the Mosaic theocracy, necessitated 
once for the protection of the faith and morals of the peopie of 
God by the unnatural vices and degrading idolatry of the neigh- 
boring Moabite, Amalekite, and Philistine. The Puritan seemed 
to study the Old rather than the New Testament. His theology 
went back three thousand years—to Moses rather than to Christ. 
He leaped over the Gospels, and their spirit of Christian benevolence, 
to study Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers; and these he perused 
by night and by day, until he became a Jew in religious spirit, 
although a Christian in name. “ He seemed to worship God for 
spite,” as Hudibras puts it. His commonwealth became a Mosaic 
theocracy, in its laws, ordinances, and customs, in everything ex- 
cept in its ritual and ceremonies. For these he had no mercy. 
They were identified in his mind with prelacy and persecution. 
They had driven him into exile from the green meadows and haw- 
thorn hedges of pleasant England to the swamps and dykes of 
Holland, to the rugged rocks of Plymouth and the inhospitable 
banks of the Connecticut. Therefore did he hate a bishop as a 
child of the devil, lawn sleeves and a surplice as Moabitish idola- 
try, and Christian holidays as an invention of Satan; although he 
might have found in the same Mosaic law from which he drew his 
political inspiration and his respect for the Sabbath, a ceremonial 
as rich and holy days nearly as many as existed in the prelatical 
church of England or the Papal church of Rome. But logical as 
is the Calvinistic theology, if you once admit its premises, and 
logical as the old New Englander naturally was, and consequently 
narrow,—for all logic is rigid,—his hatred of the oppressing church 
got the better of his reason. He took, therefore, from Moses what 
pleased him, and ignored what was hostile to his prejudices. He 
united church and state in a strict alliance, allowed no one to vote 
in the state who was not in good standing in the church, enacted 
ordinances against heresy and blasphemy, adopted the penal code 
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of the Pentateuch, and improved on it with a spirit worthy of Draco, 
while he rejected all ceremonies as heathenish no matter what 
might be the Bible warrant for their use : 

“ For his religion it was fit 


To match his learning and his wit, 
*Twas Presbyterian true blue,”’! 


“ He held it an abomination to read a novel, to see a play, to go 
to a dance, to make a jest, to sing a comic song, to eat a dinner 
cooked on Sunday, or to give a present on Christmas day.”? Among 
these Puritans “ religion and law were almost identical, and in 
their character both were so thoroughly infused that the mildest 
and the severest acts of public discipline were alike made venerable 
and awful. Meagre, indeed, and cold, was the sympathy that a 
transgressor might look for from such bystanders at the scaffold ; 
on the other hand, a penalty which, in our days, would infer a 
degree of mocking infamy and ridicule, might then be invested 
with almost as stern a dignity as the punishment of death itself." 
To each of the laws of Massachusetts imposing the death penalty 
a text or texts of Scripture were appended in justification of the 
punishment. 

Throughout the New England colonies this Mosaic severity 
pervaded the whole legislation. A burglar, for the first offence, 
was branded on the forehead with the letter B; for the second, 
branded and whipped; for the third offence, put to death. If the 
first offence were done on the Lord’s day, he was condemned to 
have an ear cut off in addition to being branded. A child of six- 
teen years of age, or over, convicted of striking a parent, was put 
to death. It was death to practice idojiatry. Witches, blasphemers, 
or those who cursed God or were guilty of bestiality, were punished 
with death. Sodomy, adultery,‘ rape, and perjury which resulted 
in taking away another’s life, were also capital offences. In Con- 
necticut, an incorrigible child, if sixteen years old, could be brought 
by his parents before the magistrate and, on conviction, be con- 
demed to death. 

An “ open contemner ” of the Gospel was obliged, on conviction, 
to stand two hours on a stool four feet high, on a lecture day, with 
a paper on his breast specifying his crime. A fine of five shillings 
was imposed on those who stayed away from church without just 
cause. If an Indian stole he had to pay double; and if he com- 








! Hudibras. 

2 A History, etc., John Bach McMaster, p. 20. 

8 The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne, p. 60. 

4 The reader may remember the punishment for this crime inflicted on Hester 
Prynne, as described in Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, probably the best of our American 
novels, and the best description of the habits of the early Puritans. 
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mitted some crime against the person, he was punished by the /ex 
talionis, “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” No one was 
allowed to remain in a liquor store or inn after 9 p.M., or to drink 
more than half a pint of wine at once, or to stay more than half 
an hour in any inn or public house. Those who violated these 
laws were fined, or put in the stocks for three hours. A liar, if 
over fourteen years old, was fined ten shillings for the first lie, or 
condemned to stand three hours in the stocks; for the second 
offence, he was whipped, or fined twenty shillings ; and for the third 
sin, he received thirty strokes of the lash on the bare back. A sim- 
ilar punishment was inflicted on slanderers ; and female culprits were 
not exempted from the ignominy. Swearing was punished by the 
penalty of three hours’ standing in the stocks; smoking publicly, 
by a fine of sixpence, and the habit was not permitted even privately 
to those under twenty years of age. This law was the same both in 
Massachusetts and in Connecticut.’ It was even forbidden to play 
cards or dice in private families. 

Philip Ratcliffe was fined forty pounds, whipped, and had his 
ears cut off for slandering the church of Salem. Robert Short- 
house, for swearing by the blood of God, was sentenced to have 
his tongue put into a cleft stick “and to stand so by the space of 
half an hour.”* There were laws in Massachusetts against extrava- 
gance in dress, against the use of sjlver, gold, silk laces, girdles, 
and hatbands, and even against the wearing of long hair. 

In the New Haven colony heresy was severely punished, and 
incest was punished with death. For sending a love-letter without 
the girl's parents’ consent, the love-sick swain was fined forty shil- 
lings. In this colony, breaking the Sabbath “ proudly and presump- 
tuously” was punished with death, and the Scripture warrant, Numb. 
xv., from 30th to 36th verses, is given for the penalty.’ 

As late as the middle of the seventeenth century, a.p. 1638, 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Aplegate, was condemned to have her 
tongue put in a cleft stick, and “so to stand for half an hour,” for 
swearing; and Robert Bartlet, for a similar crime, had to undergo 
a similar punishment. These evidences of early Puritan rigor are 
not taken from Peters’s work on the Blue Laws of New England, 
which contains much that is fictitious, but from Trumbull’s more 
recent book, written expressly to correct Peters’s mistakes, and by 
one whose whole aim is to apologize for Puritan severity and 
extenuate the rigor of the early legislation of the New England 
colonists. 

Yet, much as we may now condemn the harshness of these 
early laws, we must admire the deep religiosity and austere morality 
of the misguided lawgivers. Their very failings resulted from the 
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exaggeration of God’s providence, before which they sacrificed 
human free will; from a superstitious extolling of grace, before 
which they immolated nature; and from a blind adoration of the 
Bible, whose plenary inspiration they extended to every letter and 
even comma in the vernacular version, and whose expressions they 
misinterpreted by the baldest and most rigorous verbalism. They 
forgot that free will and reason are the works of God as well as 
grace and the Bible. They sinned by excess rather than by defect. 
The Bible was their exclusive law, infallible in every word, inspired 
in every letter, and each Puritan was its high priest, sharing its 
inspiration and its infallibility by a communication which he be- 
lieved he directly received from the Holy Spirit in its perusal. 
He conned it over and over. He knew it by heart. He forced 
his children to learn it by rote. He named them after its names, 
and formed them after its ordinances. He punished lying, un- 
chastity, and swearing with great severity, and he strove to bring 
up a God-fearing and a Sabbath-respecting race. “The discipline 
of the family in those days was of a far more rigid kind than now. 
The frown, the harsh rebuke, the frequent application of the rod, 
enjoined by Scriptural authority, were used not merely in the way 
of punishment for actual offences, but as a wholesome regimen for 
the growth and promotion of all childish virtues.”' The education 
of the children was essentially Christian. The early New Eng- 
lander was not a believer in godless education. In the preamble 
of the colonial decrees, ordering the establishment of schools, the 
motive is always given, namely, that the children may learn the 
grounds of Christian faith and know how to read the Scriptures. 
This is true not only of the primary schools, but also of the col- 
leges and universities. In 1701, Yale College was incorporated 
for the “upholding and propagating of the Christian Protestant 
religion by a succession of learned and orthodox men.” The same 
spirit of religion pervaded their whole system. No doubt, the 
system was too severe. The Puritan's house, especially on the 
Sabbath, became a dungeon. From sundown on Saturday to 
sundown on Sunday the children were tortured by their Puritan. 
parents. No romping, no play, no recreation ; but gloom, religion, 
and study for the young culprits who had the misfortune to be 
born of parents who believed in “total depravity” and in Calvin's 
doctrine of election and reprobation. Woe to the young maiden 
who dared to receive a love-letter without her parents’ knowledge, 
and double woe to the youth who sent it, if he were found out. 
The Puritan protected the purity of his home. He put the adul- 
terer or the adulteress to death. He insisted on the publication of 
the banns, for eight days before marriage, with a severity greater 


1 Scarlet Letter, p. 105. 15th edition. New York; Houghton. 
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than that of the Catholic Church; and although he did not believe 
that marriage is a sacrament, still he respected it as a holy ordi- 
nance, and, consequently, divorce was not frequent in the colonies 
so long as the old Puritan legislation and spirit held sway. 

But this could not be for a long time. The severity was abnor- 
mal. Puritan cohesion had an essential element of dissolution in 
the principle of private interpretation of the Bible; and ultra-Cal- 
vinistic theology was too repugnant to reason and nature to be able 
long to hold its own against the army of liberals and skeptics who 
soon assailed it under the banner of liberalism and /ree thought. 
The children grew tired of the burdens imposed on them, especially 
on the Sabbath. They cursed the day, and the system that en- 
forces its observance with such rigor. “ Mother,” pleaded a little 
Puritan boy, “ since science tells us that the sun goes down eight 
minutes before its beams disappear in the horizon, the Sabbath 
ought to end eight minutes earlier than you make it.” “In that 
case, my son,” replied the pious Puritan lady, “ we must begin the 
Sabbath eight minutes earlier on Saturday.” “I cursed the day,” 
said the boy, now a distinguished Catholic priest, “and made up 
my mind that when I became a man I would never go to church 
at all; and I resolved that, if ever I had children, J would not let 
them go to church.” “ How did the children spend Saturday even- 
ing?” “In silence, reading Sunday-school lessons, and kicking one 
another's shins under the table.” This excessive repression of the 
child’s nature has driven many a man out of the Puritan church. 
Some, by the grace of God, have become Catholics; others, yield- 
ing to the spirit of doubt and the devil,—and alas! they are the 
most numerous class,—have gone into Unitarianism, rationalism, 
and infidelity.'. Calvinism slowly dissolved in New England until 
at length only scattered fragments of it were left, like the patches 
of snow seen in the fields after a February thaw. The change in 
New England theology was by no means a sudden event. Even in 
the days of the most orthodox Puritanism, bickerings, dissensions, 
and quarrels were frequent. Even the great Jonathan Edwards was 


theological disagreement with his flock, long before he wrote on 
“ free-will” and“ original sin.” It would be long and difficult to 
trace the various shades of opinion and of school into which the 
Congregational churches divided long before Whitefield preached in 
Massachusetts, or Taylor, Fitch, and Goodrich innovated in New 
Haven, or Lyman Beecher was tried for those anti-Calvinistic doc- 
trines which Catharine Beecher taught with impunity. There is 
even now a variety of hue rivalling the chameleon among the opin- 











1 Ingersoll, in his lectures, publicly states one of the causes of-his apostasy from 
Christianity to be the reaction from this Calvinistic rigor. 
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ions not only of New England Christians, but even of New England 
transcendentalists, from superstitious Cotton Mather to irreverent 
Henry Ward Beecher, from Theodore Parker to Emerson and O. 
B. Frothingham, from the Andover Review to the New Englander 
and the Adantic Monthly. We may, however, consider this change 
in two stages of its development, the one represented by the giving 
up of the old Calvinistic doctrines regarding election and reproba- 
tion, free-will and total depravity ; the transition from the old to the 
new school Presbyterians; the other marked by a complete nega- 
tion of the supernatural, of the divinity of Christ, and of all revealed 
religion ; by a denial first proceeding to Socinianism or Unitarian- 
ism, and thence to “ transcendentalism,” which is but a polite name 
for skepticism, pantheism, and sheer atheism. In these two stages 
of religious, or rather irreligious, progress the prominent figures 
of Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo Emerson loom up as 
coryphei, around whom lesser lights group, not in chronological 
order, but certainly in subordination of intelligence and leadership. 
“There were brave men before Agamemnon,” but there were no 
abler exponents of new school Presbyterianism before Edwards, 
nor of New England transcendentalism before Emerson. 

Jonathan Edwards was born at East Windsor, Connecticut, in 
A.D. 1703, at a time when John Calvin's theology was still the pre- 
vailing system of the New England Protestant churches. This 
system, in which Edwards was at first a bigoted believer, but which 
he afterwards considerably modified, contained the following fun- 
damental principles. 

According to Calvin, God created from all eternity some men 
for the purpose of making them eternally happy, and others for 
eternal damnation, irrespective of any personal merit or demerit. 
The elect show forth His goodness ; the reprobate glorify His jus- 
tice. If it be objected to this harsh doctrine that God could not 
be glorified by creating men for the purpose of eternally torturing 
them, it is answered that the objection is impertinent. God is 
absolute Master, bound by no law, and can take out of the same 
tree one part to ornament His house and another to burn. God 
causes the reprobaté to commit sin that He may show forth His 
justice in their punishment. He does not merely permit. sin, as 
Catholics hold, but He really ordains and decrees its commission. 
But, although He is thus the author of sin, it is no sin for Him; for, 
as He is above all law, He cannot be held responsible for what is 
a violation of law! In other words, it is sin for man, although he 
is in it by a leaden necessity, and it is not for God, because He is 
bound by no law. A necessary consequence of this theory of elec- 
tion and predestination is that man has no free-will. Calvin, in 
his treatise on the S/ave Will, distinctly teaches this. Man has no 
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power to act or not to act, to do good or to do evil, and every- 
thing in him proceeds necessarily from the decree of God, in whose 
hand he is but potter’s clay or a leaden mass. Man is essentially 
corrupt in all his faculties by Adam's sin. He is totally depraved, 
incapable of good; iniquity from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot. Salvation is not possible to all men, but to the elect 
only ; and, though others may be externally called, they cannot be 
saved, because they have been foreordained to evil by God. Christ 
died, not for all, but only for the elect. The reprobate receive 
none of His grace whatsoever. The elect receive it, and are neces- 
sitated by it to do good, for it would be impious to suppose that 
men could resist divine grace. The commandments of God are 
in many cases impossible both for the just and for the wicked. 
Men are not saved for keeping them, nor damned for breaking 
them. The elect are kept humble by God's causing them to fall 
into sin; and the wicked, being destitute of all grace, and predes- 
tined to the eternal fires of hell, of course are unable to keep any 
of God’s ordinances. Justification is purely an external act of 
God, and man has neither act nor part in it. It is a covering up 
of his iniquities by the cloak of divine election, and not the wash- 
ing out of sin by free human acts, prompted and aided by divine 
grace. 

A revolt against this doctrine was made as early as the latter 
end of the sixteenth century, in Holland by Hermanzoon, or Ar- 
minius, the renowned preacher of Amsterdam; but even a slight 
modification of it was slow in coming to the grim-visaged and 
hard-hearted New England Puritans. To this doctrine, more like 
to pagan fatalism and Turkish predestination than to a teaching of 
the merciful and just God of the Christians, even the great intellect 
of Edwards paid early homage. “From my childhood up,” he 
writes, “my mind had been full of objection against the doctrine 
of God's sovereignty in choosing whom He would to eternal life, 
and rejecting whom He pleased; leaving them eternally to perish 
and be everlastingly tormented in hell. It used to appear like a 
horrible doctrine to me.”' He goes on to state, however, that at 
last he found in this doctrine great consolation and even “ delight,” 
until maturer years had brought to him the convictions which he 
gives in his treatise on “ Original Sin.” This work was published 
in A.D. 1759, and although in it the author is far removed from the 
liberal opinions of Arminius and from Catholic truth, yet there is 
considerable change from the old and degrading theory of Calvin 
on the same subject. In it the author maintains that although 
there is in human nature a prevailing and effectual tendency to 
that sin which implies the utter ruin of all, and which comes from 


» Life and works of Edwards, in ten volumes, S. E. Dwight, vol. i., p. 60. 
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Adam, yet that human appetites and passions are in themselves 
“innocent.” He further denies the positive agency of God in 
producing sin. The innocent principies of nature are passions like 
love, hatred, fear, desire, joy, sorrow, etc., and are not sin, but only 
a propensity to it.’ But in an earlier work, entitled “ A Careful and 
Strict Enquiry into the Modern Prevailing Notion of that Freedom of 
the Will which is Supposed to be Essential to Moral Agency, Virtue, 
Vice. Reward and Punishment, Praise and Blame,” published in 1754, 
Edwards came out boldly against the slavery of the will as main- 
tained by Calvin, and strongly marked the line between the new and 
the old schools in New England Presbyterianism and Congregation- 
alism. Edwards had evidently been studying Quesnel, Baius, and 
the Jansenists, and in fact his theology, still the prevailing one 
regarding free-will among Presbyterians, holds the same relation- 
ship to the old New England theology that Jansenism holds to 
Calvinism in the eyes of Catholic theologians. He teaches that the 
mere power of choosing or willing constitutes freedom, and that 
man has the watural ability to choose, but that accompanying it 
there is a moral inability to elect contrary to the predominant mo- 
tive or sufficient reason, He says there is no necessity from without 
compelling a man to choose this rather than that; but there is a 
certainty from within that he will choose this rather than that, be- 
cause he must choose for a sufficient cause. This teaching is far 
from the Arminian, and certainly far from that of the Council of 
Trent. The trite quotation, “ st volo, sic jubco, sit pro ratione vol- 
untas,” aptly renders the true doctrine to be held on this subject. 
The will is free to act for a reason or for none at all, with or 
without a sufficient cause; and the inner consciousness of every 
sane and mature human being attests the existence of such a 
faculty. Nothing is clearer to man than that he can think or 
believe as he pleases. His freedom to act depends on external cir- 
cumstances alone. 

Nor was the logical New England intellect slow to push farther 
on than Edwards in this line of progress. The free-thinking Yan- 
kee began to investigate more closely the texts invoked by the 
Presbyterians for their theories of Total Depravity. His nature, 
essentially energetic and manly, revolted against this doctrine. He 
felt free-will throbbing in his bosom. He loved political freedom 
and free discussion. He was daily conquering the reluctant glebe 
and the dense forest with spade and axe. He felt in himself the 
force of nature and the force of will, certain natural good qualities 
which had no direct connection with the Church, the parson, or 
theology ; and living in a climate which continually stimulated to 
labor and energy, fatalism and the fetich of Total Depravity gradu- 
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ally disappeared from his religious belief. He became in course 
of time an out-and-out Pelagian. He who felt how much the forces 
of nature and natural talent could do in secular life in reclaiming 
waste lands or producing new inventions, gradually came to judge 
that they could be equally efficacious in the domain of religion. 
So he gave up Calvin's theory of necessitating grace; gave up 
belief in grace altogether. A free man in politics, he could not 
brook to be a slave in theology; and so, step by step, he marched 
from Jonathan Edwards and liberal Presbyterianism to William 
Ellery Channing and Socinianism, to Theodore Parker, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Transcendentalism. The heresy of Socinus 
kept pace with the opinions of Arminius in undermining New Eng- 
land orthodoxy. The spirit of Arius and Pelagius was abroad 
among the Puritans. Emerson, in an article published inthe AVantic 
Monthly for November, 1883, though written long before, speaking 
of Dr. Ripley, his grandfather, writes: “ He was identified with the 
ideas and forms of the New England Church which expired about 
the same time with him, so that he and his coevals seemed the rear 
guard of the great camp and army of the Puritans, which, however, 
in its last days declining into formalism, in the heyday of its 
strength had planted and liberated America.” This was at the 
beginning of the present century; but long before it Unitarianism 
had made inroads on Calvinian orthodoxy. The Church of Eng- 
land, too, had increased in numbers. “The true high-caste re- 
ligions of that day,” the beginning of this century, “ were white- 
handed Unitarianism and ruffled-shirt Episcopalianism.”* Nothing 
better indicates the weakening of the hold of Puritanism on the 
New England mind than the introduction of the theatre and stage 
plays into New England cities. Yet it was “ not till the close of 
Washington's first administration that a company of players dared 
to show themselves in the town” of Boston*; yet in a.p. 1804 Uni- 
tarian liberalism had so fermented in the Puritan mass that the 
“ Anthology,” a New England magazine, and the literary precursor 
of the North American Review, could publish with impunity a pros- 
pectus which stated that “the child,” meaning the new periodical, 
“shall not be destitute of the manners of a gentleman, nor a stranger 
to genteel amusements. He shall attend Theatres, Museums, Balls, 
and whatever polite diversions the town shall furnish.”* Unitarian- 
ism became in the early part of this century the ruling form of 
belief among the cultivated classes of both of the two great New 
England centres, the town of Boston and the University of Cam- 
bridge. Kirkland was head of the college, and the names of Ware, 
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Norton, Palfrey, Freeman, Lowell, Buckminster, Everett, and above 
all William Ellery Channing, shine out as the most aggressive and 
the most able New England disciples of Arius and Socinus. But 
their Unitarianism was old-fashioned compared to what afterwards 
became the system of transcendentalists and the philosophers of 
the “ Brook Farm.” From Jonathan Edwards the descent was easy 
to Mayhew, from him to Channing, and then to Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Thoreau, and QO. B. Frothingham. 

“ The passage is like that which leads from the highest lock of 
a canal to the ocean level. It is impossible for human nature to 
remain permanently shut up in the highest lock of Calvinism. If 
the gates are not opened, the mere leakage of belief or unbelief 
will before long fill the next compartment, and the freight of doc- 
trine finds itself on the lower level of Arminianism or Pelagian- 
ism, or even subsides to Arianism. From this level to that of 
Unitarianism the outlet is freer, and the subsidence more rapid. 
And from Unitarianism to Christian Theism the passage is largely 
open for such as cannot accept the evidence of the supernatural in 
the history of the Church." Free thought in New England did 
not, however, stop at the mere denial of the supernatural. It de- 
nied the existence of God. It became pantheistic, socialistic, 
skeptical. It gave up the Bible for Spinosa, Plato, Porphyry, and 
Plotinus. It became a dreamy, watery metaphysicism, without 
dogma or purpose, and it has brought the New England mind to 
the verge of absolute atheism. No one has had more influence 
in thisdirection than Emerson. Theodore Parker is more aggres- 
sive, but, therefore, the less winning. O. B. Frothingham is, at 
best, only an echo of the great Transcendentalist prophet. Thoreau, 
of Walden Cottage fame, is but a savage of the school. Margaret 
Fuller, A. Bronson Alcott, George Ripley, James Freeman Clarke, 
Eliot Cabot, John S. Dwight, C. P. Cranch, and most of the other 
writers for the Transcendentalist organ, the Dia/, are but Emerson's 
pupils or echoes, while George Ripley and the other Philansterians 
of “ Brook Farm” were rather disciples of the Frenchmen, Le 
Roux and St. Simon, than of the Yankee poet and philosopher. 
In fact, he rather discouraged the project, and somewhat mocked 
it in his writings. “It was a noble and generous movement,” he 
says, “in the projectors to try an experiment of better living. 
One would say that impulse was the rule in the society, without 
centripetal balance ; perhaps it would not be severe to say, intel- 
lectual sansculottism, an impatience of the formal, routinary char- 
acter of our educational, religious, social, and economical life in 


1 Life of Emerson, by Holmes, p. 51, himself a fair specimen of the modern New 
England freethinker. 
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Massachusetts.”" And again, speaking of the opposition of the 
married women to the “ Philanstery,” he writes in his “ Historic 
Notes” : “ It was to them like the brassy and lacquered life in hotels. 
The common school was well enough, but to the common nursery 
they had grave objections. Eggs might be hatched in ovens, but 
the hen, on her own account, much preferred the old way. A hen 
without her chickens was but halfa hen.”? Again: “The founders 
of the ‘Brook Farm” should have this praise, that they made 
what all people try to make, an agreeable place to live in... . . 
The art of letter-writing, it is said, was immensely cultivated. 
Letters were always flying, not only from house to house, but 
from room to room, It was a perpetual pic-nic, a French Revo- 
lution in small, an Age of Reason in a patty-pan.”* The “ Phil- 
anstery,” the only organization which New England freethinkers 
ever erected, was burned down in 1846, and never rebuilt. From 
that date to the present New England free thought, true to his- 
tory all over the world, has been engaged in destroying and not 
in building up. It is ever iconoclastic or nothing. It is simply 
a radical protest against everything religious, and social, and tra- 
ditional. Emerson, at first an ‘‘ orthodox ” Unitarian, like William 
Ellery Channing, and an associate preacher with Rev. Henry Ware, 
minister of the Second Church in Boston, adhered for a time to the 
old Socinian views. Although Christ's divinity was denied by them, 
still the “ orthodox ” Unitarians respected Him as a divinified man. 
They respected the Bible. They were, like the Semi-Arians, be- 
lievers in the /omoiousity, in the similarity of Christ ta God, 
although denying His identity of substance with the Eternal 
Father. They even observed the forms of the Lord's Supper, and 
administered it like other Protestant sectaries. But Emerson broke 
with them in 1832. He then preached against the observance of 
these forms, and left the Unitarians to become a Transcenden- 
talist. 

What is meant by this he tells us in one of his lectures: “ What 
is popularly called Transcendentalism among us, is Idealism ; 
Idealism as it appears in 1842.” This definition, however, is only 
a polite cover for what the system really is. It rejects churches 
and dogmas, and all external authority of creeds and systems. 
It buidds a system on the J/e, and its very name is borrowed from 
Schelling’s “ System of Transcendental Idealism.” Emerson had 
travelled in Europe, where he made the acquaintance of Carlyle 
and Goethe, both of whom were impregnated with the philosophy 
of Kant and Fichte. He became a convert to their system, 


' Life by Holmes, p. 164. 2 Ibid., p. 165. 
3 It was called, properly, ‘‘ The West Roxbury Association,” founded in 1840. 
* Life, p. 166. 
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and dressed it upin Yankee clothes when he returned to his home. 
The identification of the subjective and the objective in the order 
of thought; the me producing the not me ; the perfect identity of 
the external world with the thinking subject ; these features of Fichte- 
ism are found all through Emersen’s writings. The adso/ute, as the 
resultant identity of the subject and the object of the me and the xot 
me, of the real and the ideal, of knowledge and existence, of unity 
and plurality of form and matter, which is the ruling principle of 
all Schelling’s system, runs through the whole of Emerson’s prose 
and verse. The German psychologists, who had captured Jouffroy 
and Cousin, easily captured the imaginative New Englander, full 
of an apostate’s hate for Calvinism and formalism, and full of a 
convert’s zeal for the new lights of a very old philosophy. For 
the German metaphysicians who won Emerson were simply Brah- 
mins and Buddhists, transplanting Oriental pantheism into the 
atmosphere of Europe; neo-Platonists, interpreting in Wittenberg, 
Jena, and Konigsberg, in the eighteenth and nineteenth, what 
Porphyry and Plotinus taught at Rome and Alexandria in the 
third, or what the Dutch Jew, Spinosa, taught in the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era. In fact, the me of Fichte, which is 
identified with the wot me; the absolute of Schelling, which is 
identical with the re/ative ; and the idea of Hegel, which is the 
same in all things, and which is purely subjective, are but other 
expressions for Spinosa’s universal substance, of which all things 
are but forms and modifications. That the views of these pan- 
theists were predominant in Emerson’s mind, as they are to-day 
forming the intelligence of New England freethinkers, is evidenced 
by various passages in his and their writings. In “ Each and All,” 
an essay, he writes: “ Truth and goodness and beauty are but 
different faces of the same All.” In “ Nature,” another of his essays, 
he speaks of all as being nothing; he loses himself in nature in 
Universal Being, and becomes “a part or particle of God.” This 
is Hegelian or Spinosan, as the reader may elect. In “ Idealism,” 
another essay, he says: “ It is a sufficient account of that appear- 
ance we call the world, that God will teach a human mind, and so 
make it the receiver of a certain number of consequent sensations 
which we call sun and moon, man and woman, house and trade. 
In my utter impotence to test the authenticity of the report of my 
senses, to know whether the impressions they make on me corre- 
spond with outlying objects, what difference does it make whether 
Orion is up there in heaven or some god paints the image in the 
firmament of the soul ?” 

This skepticism is as old as Pyrrho. There is no novelty in 
this doubting of the testimony of the senses, for George Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne, held it, and the Hegelians preached it long 
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before the European steamers carried it to Boston and Concord. 
Emerson reiterates the same Berkeleyism in an essay on “ Spirit,” 
with a strong infusion of Hegelian pantheism. “ But when we 
come to inquire whence is matter, and whence so many truths 
arise to us out of the recesses of consciousness, we learn that the 
highest is present to the soul of man; that the dread universal 
essence, which is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or power, but a// 
in one, and each entirely, is that for which all things exist, and that 
by which they are.” This is only an echo of Schelling. “It is 
one soul which animates all men,” says Emerson, in an oration on 
the “American Scholar,” thus borrowing a strain from Plato's muse. 
Seek the infinite in “the meal in the firkin; the milk in the pan,” 
is his recommendation to the young men of Harvard College. 
“True Christianity,” he says, “is faith in the infinitude of man.” 
Dr. Ware, his former colleague in the Unitarian ministry, attacked 
him for leaving out the idea of personality in his philosophy; and 
the charge was well founded, for Emerson wrote: “ The great Pan 
of old, who was clothed in a leopard-skin, to signify the beautiful 
variety of things, and the firmament his coat of stars, was but the 
representative of thee, O rich and various man ;” and again: “ Are 
there not moments in the history of heaven when the human race 
was not counted by individuals, but was only the influenced; was 
God in distribution, God rushing into manifold benefit?’ In the 
same address we have a passage which is thoroughly Hegelian: 
“ We can point nowhere to anything final but tendency; but tend- 
ency appears on all hands; planet, system, constellation, total 
nature is growing like a field of maize in July; is becoming 
something else; is in rapid metamorphosis. ..... . There is 
in nature no private will, no rebel leaf or limb, but the whole is 
oppressed by one superincumbent ¢endency.” This is the to fiert 
of Hegel; /e devenir, das ewige werden, almost to the very letter. 
In fact, Emerson's philosophy was all plagiarized. Even his doc- 
trine of the “ over-soul” is borrowed from the neo-Platonists, and 
is the sovra-intelligensa of the ultra-Italian ontologists. His theory 
of the “piu nell’ uno,” the identification of plurality in unity, is 
Brahminism, which taught that the whole world is but a manifes- 
tation of Vishnu, who is identical with all things, and differs not 
from'the wise, but is the same as themselves. “ All is for the soul, 
and the soul is Vishnu; and animals and stars are transient paint- 
ings, and light is whitewash, and durations are deceptive, and form 
is imprisonment, and heaven itself a decoy.” This doctrine is as- 
serted in Emerson's poem, “ Brahma ;” yet he often impresses Chris- 





* Life of Edwards, p. 122. 
* Address on the Method of Nature, delivered before the Society of the Adelphi 
in Waterville College, Maine, August 11th, 1841. 
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tian truths, and his teaching is often so contradictory and confused 
that it is impossible to get at his real meaning. Mr. Bowen, the 
Professor of Natural Theology and Moral Philosophy in Harvard 
University,' expresses our own judgment of the whole transcen- 
dental school in these words reviewing Emerson's “ Nature” in the 
Christian Examiner in 1837: “ On reviewing what we have already 
said of this singular work, the criticism seems to be couched in 
contradictory terms; we can only allege in excuse the fact that the 
book is a contradiction in itself.” Carlyle, writing of the Dza/, the 
organ of the Transcendentalists, says: “ You seem to me in danger 
of dividing yourselves from the fact of this present universe, in which 
alone, ugly as it is,can I find any anchorage, and soaring away 
after ideas, beliefs, revelations, and such like, into perilous alti- 
tudes.’”* Indeed, they were and are dreamers, these same Transcen- 
dentalists. Margaret Fuller was their Priscilla, and Thoreau their 
Montanus. Their projects for reforming the world were as wild 
and varied as the dreams of an opium-eater. They paid no atten- 
tion to facts, nor common sense, nor tradition. There was an utter 
absence of logic or method in all their plans, except in that of the 
“Brook Farm,” which soon collapsed by the weight of its own 
impracticability. Logic and method were foreign to Emerson's mind. 
He tells us this himself in his answer to Henry Ward: “I have 
always been, from my very incapacity of methodical writing, a 
chartered ‘ libertine ’"—free to worship and free to rail—lucky when 
I could make myself understood, but never esteemed near enough 
to the institutions and mind of society to deserve the notice of the 
masters of literature and religion. .... . I could not give an ac- 
count of myself if challenged. I could not possibly give you one 
of the arguments you cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine of 
mine stands, for I do not know what arguments are in reference to 
any expression of a thought. I delight in telling what I think ; 
but if you ask me how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the 
most helpless of mortal men.’ 

This is certainly a humiliating admission for a man to make who 
undertook to overthrow all the old systems of belief. A syllogism 
would have put him into convulsions. He was simply a prophet 
inspired by God, and must be accepted as another Mahomet by 
New England advanced thinkers. Surely, some reason should be 
given for throwing away everything hitherto held sacred in New 
England—Bible, Christ, Church, and formule of belief. Any 
lunatic may rail thus against existing institutions ; may thus throw 
fr He is the author of “ Modern Philosophy, from Descartes to Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann.” New York: Scribner's Sons, 1877. 

2 Life of Emerson, p. 163. 

3 Letter to Dr. Ware, his former colleague in the Unitarian ministry, Oct. 8th, 1838. 
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off his clothes and dance in his skin. But such conduct is neither 
rational nor decent. Nor were the followers of the Concord 
messiah more logical or consistent than the leader whom they 
worshipped. Emerson’s description of them in his lecture on “ New 
England Reformers,” in 1844, is still applicable to their successors. 
“‘ They defied each other like a congress of kings, each of whom had 
a realm to rule and a way of his own that made concert unprofita- 
ble. What a fertility of projects for the salvation of the world! 
One apostle thought all men should go to farming ; and another 
that no man should buy or sell, that the use of money was the 
cardinal evil; another, that the mischief was in our diet, that we 
eat and drink damnation. These made unleavened bread, and 
were foes to the death to fermentation. ... . They wish the pure 
wheat, and will die, but it shall not ferment. ... . Others attacked 
the system of agriculture, the use of animal manures in farming, 
and the tyranny of man over brute nature; these abuses pol- 
luted his food. The ox must be taken from the plough, and the 
horse from the cart ; the hundred acres of the farm must be spaded, 
and the man must walk wherever boats and locomotives will not 
carry him. Even the insect world was to be defended; that had 
been too long neglected, and a society for the protection of ground 
worms, slugs, and mosquitoes,’ was to be incorporated without 
delay. With these appeared the adepts of homceopathy, of hydro- 
pathy, of mesmerism, of phrenology, and their wonderful theories 
of the Christian miracles!” Shade of Cotton Mather! are these 
the sons of the sturdy Puritans who, in thy days, burned witches, 
butchered Indians, sold slaves, and exiled Christians who would 
not believe in the rigid dogmas of John Calvin? And is this the 
result of Calvinism in less than a century on the intelligence of 
New England? to make it a dreamer of absurdities, an analyzer 
of manures, a debater about bugs and mosquitoes, instead of an 
advocate of the Bible and of the divinity of the Redeemer of the 
world! 

A false system of zstheticism is the natural outcome of this pan- 
theistic New England philosophy. Forthe New England poet beauty 
is relative, not absolute. For him there is no absolute criterion of 
taste or standard of criticism. The beautiful is but the projection 
or cfeation of the human soul, just as religion is but the product 
of each man's individual consciousness. Emerson's poems show this 





1 The New England sophists thus discussing bugs and mosquitoes remind us of their 
Athenian prototypes whom Aristophanes, in “ The Clouds,” ridicules for debating as 
an important question “ whether gnats sing with their heads or with their tails.” 
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subjectivism more strikingly even than his prose. While they are 
beautiful in form, often elevated in sentiment, and original in the 
manner of presenting old thoughts, they are frequently false and 
tainted with immorality in their tendencies ; not with the coarse 
immorality of Whitman or Zola, but with an immorality that flows 
logically from the false in conception. Indeed, we cannot say of 
the leading New England freethinkers that they are immoral in 
their private lives, like the French, of one of whom, and “ aé uno 
disce omnes,” the pungent Veuillot wrote in his “ Libres Penseurs,” 
“ Monsieur , agé de quatre-vingt ans et concubinaire.” Of Em- 
erson, his great contemporary and, for a time, fellow freethinker, 
Brownson wrote in 1847: “We know Mr. Emerson; we have 
shared his generous hospitality and enjoyed the charms of his con- 
versation ; as a friend and neighbor, in all the ordinary relations 
of social and domestic life, he is one it is not easy to help loving 
and admiring.” Yet, in his poetry the same Emerson teaches 
devil worship, and degrades man as much as ever hated Calvinism 
had done: 





« But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals ; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals ; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous, glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground.” 


Why, even the old pagan had a better opinion of human nature 
than this : 


“ Os homini sublime dedit erectos ad sidera tollere vultus calumque tueri.” 
“ Pride ruined the angels, 
Their shame them restores, 


And the joy that is sweetest 


Lurks in stings of remorse.” 


Remorse is pleasure, pain is pleasure, joy is sorrow, and the 
devil is God; for all things are one, and each is in all! Such is 
the poetry of New England free thought. 


*“ The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best.” 


The aspiration for perfection is a vain desire; the Christian love 
of God, who is the all-perfect, truth, goodness, and beauty; the 
personal God Who created us and redeemed us, and Whom we long 
to see, and Who loves to unite Himself to us, is only “a fiend who 
harries us,” and deceives us : 





» « The Sphinx.” 
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“ Thou art the unanswered question ; 
Couldst see thy proper eye, 
Alway it asketh, asketh, 
And each answer ts a lie. 
So take thy quest through nature, 
It through thousand natures ply ; 
Ask on, thou clothed eternity ; 
Time is the false reply.” 


No dogma, no certainty, no truth. “ Each answer is a lie ;” and 
the lie and the truth are one and the same. There is no rest for 
investigation. Man must always seek and never find. There is no 
ark upon which the poor bird can rest its wings wearied with flying 
over the desolate waste of waters. There is no Church, and no 
personal God : 


* Ask on, thou clothed eternity, 
Time is the false reply.” 


There is even no resurrection, no immortality in this new the- 
ology. Standing over the grave of his dead son, Emerson finds 
no consolation in the future. He will never meet again the boy 
whom he loved. His darling has been absorbed in the infinite, a 
particle in an immensity of dust: 

“ What is excellent 
As God lives is permanent, 


Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain ; 
Heart's love will meet thee again.’’! 


“ House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


Remember, that in the Emersonian style god and godhead are 
only names for the fo pan of the Brahmins, Giordano Bruno, and 
the Hegelians. No wonder that the sturdy Brownson, in com- 
menting on these poems, calls them “ hymns to the devil.” “They 
are not sacred chants; they are hymns to the devil. Not God, 
but Satan, do they praise, and they can be relished only by devil- 
worshippers.”? Surely old Calvinism, with its vigorous code of 
morals and iron-clad dogma, was preferable to this watery and 
loose transcendentalism which has washed it out of the old home 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, the New England rationalists 
revolted against Calvinism on ethical as well as on rational grounds. 
They wanted to reform the world and introduce a new system of 
ethics. They have even sent out colonies for the purpose. ‘“ Brook 
Farm ” and the “ Philansterians” of West Roxbury have their imi- 
tators, even in New York. The Rev. O. B. Frothingham, of the 
New England school, for twenty years tried to convert New York 
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from its wicked Christian ways, to abolish its churches and schools 
and its Trinitarian belief in order to put transcendental theology 
in their place. His system, indeed, would multiply the churches 
indefinitely ; for, according to it every man’s hat is his own church 
steeple. . There would be as many churches as individuals in the 
world. Chadwick, in Brooklyn, and May, in Philadelphia, have 
been struggling with the same Quixotic purpose to make every man 
his own church and religious law. All the transcendental “ birds,” 
or “clouds” or “ fogs,” whichever of the Aristophanian choruses 
you may choose to name them by, assembled in 1879 to honor the 
New York Socrates of the sect. He was going on a vacation to 
Europe, and all flocked to bid him good-bye. Champions of 
women's rights led by Col. T. W. Higginson, haters of church 
organizations like George W. Curtis, and out-and out skeptics like 
Stedman, were there; and the érekekex hoax, koar was loud and 
long. The name of God was hardly mentioned, and even when it 
was it had no meaning or a pantheistic one. In this chorus of 
birds Felix Adler played the leading part of Afops, and he still 
remains king of the feathered tribe in New York, although he is 
not a New Englander. But his philosophy is, and so he conducts 
a school of “ethical culture” on the principles of the Concord 
School of Philosophy; and after twenty-five years of reform, he 
and his followers have founded a “ 4indergarten”’ for the conversion 
of the world to transcendental principles! This “ 4indergarten” is 
the great substitute for Christian churches and schools. Whether 
it will last as long as the “ Brook Farm " experiment remains to be 
seen; but so far these are the only institutions founded by the 
apostles of the new evangel of individualism and free thought in 
America. They are still behind the Mormons in zeal and produc- 
tiveness; and in many respects their teaching has brought about 
consequences more injurious to public morals and the physical 
health of humanity than the doctrines of the deluded followers of 
Joe Smith. The Mormons at least have dogmas, and dogmas are 
the tonics of human inteiligence. The Mormons do not destroy 
their children. Feeticide is almost unknown among them; and 
although they are fanatics, they are not hypocrites. 

The moral and physical decadence of New England have been 
in proportion to the progress of free thought among the sons of 
the Puritans. Hawthorne, himself a New England freethinker, 
thus speaks of the deterioration, which has been growing worse 
and worse since the period which he is describing. “ Morally, as 
well as materially, there was a coarser fibre in those wives and 
maidens of old English birth and breeding than in their fair de- 
scendants, separated from them by a series of six or seven genera- 
tions; for throughout that chain of ancestry, every successive 
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mother has transmitted to her child a fainter bloom, a more deli- 
cate and briefer beauty, and a slighter physical frame, if not a 
character of less force and solidity, than her own.”' To-day the 
New Englanders are a race of invalids. They have become worn 
and sapless. The vice of foeticide is notoriously common among 
them. Physicians have been warning them that the Puritan stock 
is dying out from free vice, the natural consequence of free 
thought. “I see very few children in this village,” remarked a 
traveller recently to a resident of a New England town whose 
brogue betrayed his origin. “Come with me, sir, and I'll show 
you plenty of them,” was the reply ; and he brought the stranger 
to a part of the town called “ Dublin.” There the children 
swarmed. Their stout limbs were not well clothed, and there was 
a sad need of pocket-handkerchiefs among them; but there was 
plenty of bone, flesh, and pugnacity. At the rate of decay now 
going on among the Puritans and the increase of foreign stock, 
“ New England” will soon become “ New Ireland.” The seculari- 
zation of education, and the destruction of religious belief in God 
or in rewards and punishments hereafter, have taken away all sanc- 
tion to ethical training. It is vain to talk about duty and disin- 
terestedness and self-sacrifice and love and justice when God and 
heaven and hell have disappeared from the Catechism. <A switch 
is as necessary as the alphabet to train a child; a jail is as im- 
portant as a magistrate for good order in society. But New Eng- 
land freethinkers, by abolishing God, Church, Bible, heaven and 
hell, have undertaken the impracticable task of keeping discipline 
without a sanction to enforce it. They are trying to do what 
Emerson extravagantly describes, in one of his poems, as sowing 
“the sun and moon for seeds.” New England has been trying 
“to hitch her wagon to a star,” to borrow another Emersonian ex- 
pression, but the star is Lucifer, and the wagon has become as 
dilapidated as Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “one-horse shay.” Hy- 
pocrisy may endeavor to hide the true state of the case; but 
statistics show the reality. 

Take divorce in New England, for example. “ Listen to some 
statistics taken from the shameful record of the New England 
States, which seem to be the centre of this moral cesspool. In the 
State of Massachusetts in 1860 there were five causes for which 
divorce could be obtained, and a ratio of one divorce to fifty-one 
marriages. In 1878 the number of causes for which divorce was 
allowed had advanced to nine, and the ratio to one divorce for 
every twenty-one marriages. In other New England States the 


case was even worse.”* These are the words of a distinguished 





“1 The Scarlet Letter, p. 00. 
2 “The Calling of a Christian Woman,” by Rev. Dr. Dix. Appleton, New York, 
1883, pp. 122 ef seg. 
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Protestant clergyman. “In Vermont the ratio was one divorce 
to thirteen marriages; in Rhode Island, one to ten; in Connecticut 
the ratio was one toten. New Hampshire showed about the same 
proportion, and in Maine it was even worse.”' 

“ Crimes against chastity, morality,and decency have been steadily 
increasing. In Massachusetts from 1860 to 1870, during which 
time divorces have increased two and one-half times, while mar- 
riages have increased hardly four per cent... ... those crimes 
known as being ‘against chastity, morality, and decency,’ filthy 
crimes, loathsome, infamous, nameless crimes, have increased three- 
fold.” * 

But let us cover the offensive picture. The twin sisters, free 
thought and free vice, are ruining what used to be the intellectual 
centre of our great republic. The native stock of New England is 
losing even its political power; and even the Athenians and Tran- 
scendentalists of Boston are now governed by a foreign fellow with 
the Doric name of O’Brien’ 

What is the remedy ? What will put a stop to this decadence? 
Not a return to Calvinism or early Puritanism, since its doctrines 
engendered the disease; but a return to that Church which never 
misconstrues nor misinterprets the Bible; that Church which tem- 
pers justice with mercy and love for sinners; which asserts the ne- 
cessity of grace, yet defends the power of free will; which upholds 
the doctrine of original sin, yet denies total depravity and the in- 
nate wickedness of man; which interprets the rigor of the old law 
by the benign charity of the new; which guides the intellect from 
error and false lights by the staked, well-surveyed and illuminated 
road of dogmatic definition, and strengthens the will in its conflict 
with passion by the tonic graces ofa divine sacramental system; 
that Church which gives a definite answer to every question of the 
inquiring mind ; that Church which never tolerates divorce, nor the 
separation of Christian truth from the education of the child; a 
Church which canonizes purity, protects morality, ennobles pov- 
erty, obedience, and chastity, which she houses in her convents and 
monasteries ; the Church which softened the manners of barbarians 
ruder and more cruel even than the Puritans, and converted Hin- 
doo and Grecian sophists and poets wiser even than Emerson and 
Frothingham; the Church whose beauty, ever ancient and ever 
new, néeds only to be examined to be admired and loved; the 
Church which Paul preached in Athens and a Catholic archbishop 
represents in Boston. 


' Calling of a Christian Woman, p. 123. 
2 Ibidem, p. 124. 
§ ‘The present mayor of Boston, an Irish-American. 
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THE SOCIALISTIC REVIVAL IN EUROPE. 


Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae, M.A. _ New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


HIS century, of all others, has been disturbed by socialistic 

agitation. Since the great outburst of the first French Revo- 
lution, the world has been in a chronic condition of unrest. There 
have been intervals of peace, alternating with intervals of turmoil 
and violence. Whatever may be said of the agitation, it is unde- 
niable that it has been instrumental in accomplishing some good 
for man. The excesses committed by some of the agitators, and 
the wild theories advanced by others, though they may stain and 
retard a cause that is good in itself, do not alter the principles of 
that cause, and should not be permitted to cloud the truth of it. 
At all events, governments have been materially changed for the 
better within the century by these great agitations. The whole 
complexion of the relations between governments and the gov- 
erned has undergone a change. That change may be summarized 
as the insistence by the’people on a proper representation in the 
management of themselves, and in the shaping of the laws under 
which they live, and in the national acts, as distinct from the mere 
personal acts, of royalty or rulers. Not all of this has been achieved, 
but much has; and liberties are placidly enjoyed to-day by most 
peoples, the demand for which, at the beginning of the century, 
was regarded, and naturally so, under the condition of things then 
prevailing, as revolution. And now, as the eventful century draws 
toward its close, socialistic problems of the extremest radical na- 
ture are pressing impatiently for solution. 

The term Socialism has thus far been used in its broadest possible 
sense ; inthe sense defined by Webster (edition 1880),as “ atheory of 
Society which advocates a more precise, orderly, and harmonious 
arrangement of the social relations of mankind, than that which 
has hitherto prevailed.” In this sense, all honest men who wish 
the advance and harmony of the race, the “ peace on earth to men 
of good will,” that the angels sang at the coming of Christ, are 
Socialists. 

There is, however, a secondary definition : “Communism ;” and 
Communism is defined as “ The reorganizing of society, or the 
doctrine that it should be reorganized, by regulating property, in- 
dustry, and the sources of livelihood, and also the domestic rela- 
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tions and social morals of mankind; socialism; especially the 
doctrine of a community of property, or the negation of individual 
rights in property. (J. H. Burton.)” 

This latter comprehensive definition may be taken to cover the 
more general acceptation of the term Socialism to-day. Yet it 
should not be forgotten that there is, or may be, much of the first 
definition embraced in the second. The truest and greatest social- 
istic agency in the world is the Catholic Church. In attacking it, 
as is their habit, socialistic agitators attack, at once, their best 
friend and their invincible foe: their friend in all that is just, wise, 
and good in their demands ; their foe in all that is false and foolish. 
As a matter of fact, the Catholic Church, in her peculiar institu- 
tions, carries out, and has carried out from the beginning, the 
practice of communism in property and worldly goods. In the 
great orders and societies, male and female, the benefits of property 
(as also the pressure of poverty) are shared alike by all the com- 
munity, and distributed beyond to the people for whom they labor, 
in the spirit of Christian charity. The General of the Society of 
Jesus is, personally, no richer a man than the lay brother who 
waits at the door or washes the dishes. The monk or nun who 
dies, whether of princely or peasant origin, carries nothing to the 
grave but the shroud, and leaves nothing behind but the memory 
and the purity of a good life. It is needless to dilate on the fact, 
accepted by all thinking men, that the Church is the great Re- 
former. To her are owing the greatest reforms that have affected 
the general well-being of man; and to her is owing the structure 
and formation of civilized Christian society. The doctrine of 
human equality and fraternity, in the highest sense of children of 
God and brethren of the Son of Man, emanates from her. From 
this doctrine necessarily flowed the abolition of slavery, that wicked 
and cruel institution that converted free and immortal spirits into 
human chattels or cattle. To the Church woman owes her dignity 
and freedom, marriage its sacredness and indissolubility, and the 
family its safety and its pillar of strength. Hers is the doctrine that 
the laborer is worthy of ‘his hire, and that to defraud him of it is 
one of the sins that cry to Heaven for vengeance. 

The history of the world shows, the history of our own times 
shows, in many a horrid page, how often, through disregard of that 
doctrine, the cry for vengeance has gone up to Heaven, has been 
heard and answered under the free will of man. The Church was 
the great protector of the people's rights and liberties, when none 
other dared face the power of tyrants. She has ever been the 
teacher and the mother of the poor, the conservator of learning, 
the dispenser of knowledge, and the guide and guardian of enlight- 
enment. Man cannot place his finger on any great reform within 
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the Christian era that is not traceable directly to the principles in- 
culcated by and the influence of the Church. So that sincere Social- 
ists, if the scales of prejudice and inherited misrepresentation could 
only fall from their eyes, would see in the Church, not their enemy, 
but their truest friend, well-wisher and guide, in all the real and 
possible reforms that they would fain accomplish. Has she not 
put up countless martyrs to die for the doctrines of truth and jus- 
tice and Christian charity ? Is not her domain full of good works ? 
Is she not forever the preacher of peace among men? But the 
difference between her and the others is this: that she is content 
to work patiently in God’s good time, by appeals to reason and 
charity, and by the influence of her own example. She believes 
in no violent or immediate remedies for rooted wrongs. Evils that 
are the growth of centuries must be slowly and laboriously abol- 
ished. To pluck them up by the roots is to destroy more than 
them. 

In the old days, Rome, that is to say, the Holy Father, was the 
high court of appeal of subjects against rulers, and, at times, of 
rulers against subjects. The Protestant Reformation cut off a 
great portion of Christendom from that court, and thenceforth, in 
the Protestant section of Christendom, there was no guiding voice 
outside the State. If subjects rebelled, they rebelled. If princes 
tyrannized, they tyrannized. There was no one who could cry 
halt to either party. How much the people gained in individual 
liberty, in piety, in prosperity, by the Reformation, may be seen 
in the condition of European peoples at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and may be seen to-day. That condition for the masses (to 
use the most convenient term) was wretched in the extreme. In 
Protestant countries, even more than in Catholic, there was tyranny 
on the one side, and poverty, impiety, and ignorance on the other. 
But not from Protestant lands alone was the power of the Church 
shut off. The rulers and the statesmen of Catholic Christendom 
entered into a conspiracy against the Church of Christ. In place of 
Protestantism, they took up the cry of Liberalism, under the mask 
of which was Atheism. Their pretence was that the Church chained 
men’s souls, and invaded the prerogatives of state-craft. They 
professed Catholicity, but State Cathoiicity, rather than Chris- 
tianty. So they chained the Church when they could, fettered 
her limbs, choked her voice, broke up her good works, gave free 
rein to the teachers of irreligion, and inoculated the minds of the 
ignorant with the idea that the Church was the enemy of the 
people and of the State, so that it came to be regarded as a badge 
of servility and unpatriotism to be a sincere Catholic. Thus Prot- 
estantism on the one hand, and Liberalism or atheism on the 
other, drew away from Christ great masses of people who ought 
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to be Christian, and educated them into impiety or indifference 
to religion. So that at the beginning of the present century 
Europe was to a very large extent atheist, and the one institution 
most hurtful to its eyes and hateful to its soul was the Roman 
Catholie Church. 

Meanwhile social problems were secretly evolving themselves. 
On minds thus prepared to look into a godless future, the atheistic 
literature of the eighteenth century fell like sparks on powder mag- 
azines. The magazines flamed up, and the first explosion was the 
French Revolution. The cry for liberty, equality, and fraternity 
is a most noble one ; but the world with horror saw what it meant 
in mouths that pronounced the name of God only to blaspheme it. 
Within a short time not only government, but society, was disor- 
ganized, A dreader tyranny than France had ever known fell upon 
France. The cause of liberty was pushed back instead of forward ; 
but the rulers had received a startling shock. 

This cry for an ideal liberty, equality, and fraternity, under im- 
possible human conditions, is practically the cry of the Socialists 
to-day. Instead of being confined to one state or nation, they are 
now everywhere. They are regarded as a danger to the state, to 
the Church, and to society. Some of them openly proclaim their 
antagonism to these three necessary institutions of human life, and, 
with them, to property and to the family. Socialists carry on a 
vigorous propaganda, and it would be foolish to deny the fact that 
they are gaining numerous recruits. They go under different 
names in different lands; but, under whatever names they go, their 
general purpose is the same. That purpose may be described, in 
brief, as the overthrow of the existing order of things, and the 
establishment on its ruins of a Socialistic Utopia, where property 
shall be common, where all shall be equal, where there shall be 
no poverty and no riches, no rulers and no ruled, no laws, no law- 
makers, no law-breakers, no nothing, in fact. 

This would seem the idle dream of fools, were it not that the 
lot of the majority of mankind is a very hard one, that govern- 
ments still are far from perfect, that the question of the laborer 
and his hire is forever pressing to the front, that many millions of 
people are weighed down under heavy grievances, not to say 
wrongs, and that the spirit of Christian charity, that would go far 
to regulate the questions between employer and employed, is dead 
over a great portion of the world. So, to-day, Socialism stands 
up as a menace in the face of nations, and all the bayonets and 
prohibitory laws in the universe will not and cannot put it down. 

It is well, then, to scrutinize carefully this latest of the isms; to 
see of what it is composed, and who compose it; what it aims at, 
and what it is actually doing. For now Socialism, in some form or 
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another, is a factor in every state ; though this republic is at present 
freer from it than other states for the sole reason that here is liberty 
and that the conditions of life here are more favorable than in most 
lands. In Russia, Austria, and Germany, Socialism is treated as 
treason against the state; in the countries of the Latin race it is a 
constant fomenter of public disturbance; in England it is a daily 
growing power. It has become a name of dread in the councils 
of the nations, and all sorts of expedients are adopted, either to 
hush it up orto get rid of it. But there it stands, fast and firm and 
grim, gathering to its fold all the disturbing and distressed ele- 
ments in human society. The only true safeguard against it is a 
return on the part of governments, and of those untitled govern- 
ments of capital that control vast masses of labor, to Christian 
principles ; to dealing just judgments, and to endeavoring to undo 
the work of the past three centuries that alienated the people from 
Christ and from His teachings. 

Perhaps the completest study in English of this most important 
subject is that of Mr. John Rae, on Contemporary Socialism. The 
work is admirable in spirit; very close and logical in analysis; 
sufficiently full in detail; calm in temper and tone ; and presenting 
the Socialist views in the clearest and most unbiassed manner, to 
refute them at theend. Socialists themselves could not find fault 
with Mr. Rae’s exposition of their theories; and in its honesty of 
statement and comprehensive grasp of a most diversified subject, 
Mr. Rae’s instructive and interesting volume finds its chief value. It 
is impossible within the limits of a review article to go into the 
minutiz of the work, which is a large one. On such matters 
readers must satisfy themselves, and those who read Mr. Rae will 
be well rewarded. Only one or two salient points will be treated 
here, as illustrating what the Socialism of the day really is and 
means. 

Mr. Rae confines himself to the broader phases of his subject; 
for, though there are many petty groups and coteries among revo- 
lutionary Socialists, “ they differ only on minor points of future 
government or present policy.” All adhere to one or other of 
the two main types, “the Centralist, which is usually known as 
Communism, Socialism, or Collectivism, and the Anarchist,” which, 
though like in kind, “is generally known as Anarchism, or Nihil- 
ism.” Mr. Rae calls attention to the wonderful spread of Social- 
ism throughout Europe within the last twenty years. At the 
English International Exhibition of 1862, “ it was a common topic 
of congratulation that the political atmosphere of Europe was then 
entirely free from the revolutionary alarms which overclouded the 
first Exhibition in 1851.” This shows how little the course of 
events is turned by these international symposia, as they may be 
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called, or by the meetings of royalties to arrange among them- 
selves the world’s affairs. Treaties of Tilsit are out of date. “It 
was in 1862 that Lassalle delivered to a club of workingmen in 
Berlin his address on ‘ The Present Epoch of the World, and the 
Idea of the Working Class.’” This was published shortly after- 
wards under the title of ““ The Working Man’s Programme,” and 
has been called by Lassalle’s friends “ The Wittenberg Theses of 
the New Socialist Movement.” It was even at the same Exhibition 
that the germ of the International was laid, in the mutual relations 
established between delegates of the English and French trade 
societies. 

This latter movement started a new order of things, conducive 
towards an international fraternity among workingmen. There 
were many able men among those workmen-delegates, who met 
from time to time in their own parliaments, not only to discuss 
questions of mutual interest regarding their various trades, but 
problems of a deeper kind, the relations of employers to employed, 
of the unprivileged classes to governments, of all the demands 
made by governments on those classes, of the money they earned, 
the taxes they paid, the representation they had in their govern- 
ments, the improvement of their homes and ways of life, the edu- 
cation of their children, and other such matters, that had hitherto 
been placidly relegated to the chance good will of parliaments and 
governments. This, and what came from it, was not at all like the 
revolutionary movement of 1848 and the Socialistic schemes that 
disappeared with that revolution. “ The communities of Owenites, 
St. Simonians, Fourierites, Icarians, which multiplied for a time 
on both sides of the Atlantic, are extinct,” says Mr Rae, with truth. 
Those dreams and dreamers, more or less amiable in themselves, 
but with the most unpractical and, sometimes unconsciously per- 
haps, immoral theories regarding the reform of society and the 
regulation of the life of man, have passed away, laughed out of 
very existence. ‘‘ The Socialists of the present day have discarded 
all belief in the possibility of effecting any social regeneration ex- 
cept by means of political authority ; and the first object of their 
endeavors is, therefore, the conquest of the powers of the state.” 

Here, indeed, is the whole case stated as far as the ultimate ob- 
ject of Socialism goes. The aim of the Socialists is no longer to 
serve, to argue, to appeal, but to seize the power and rule. It was 
said of Lord John Russell that, so great was his self-confidence, 
he was prepared at a moment's notice to take command of her 
British Majesty’s fleet or to lead the government. Your dyed-in- 
the-wool Socialist is ready at a moment to draw up laws for the 
governance and the well-being of the world. Mr. Rae states a 
truth worthy of attention when he says: “ Out of the several sorts 
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and varieties of political Socialism, only one has revived in any 
strength, and that is the extremest and most revolutionary.” 
Child’s play is over. “It is the democratic communism of the 
Young Hegelians ; and it scouts the very suggestion of state help, 
and will content itself with nothing short of state-transformation.” 
This we see illustrated to-day in Germany. Prince Bismarck, 
who thinks “any stick good enough to beat a dog with,” utilized 
the Socialists against the Catholics, when he entered on his anti- 
Catholic campaign. After having petted them, he found them 
growing dangerous. He tried to chain his hound; but the effort 
was useless. Socialism flourishes mightily under a rule of blood 
and iron, and despite all the efforts of the German Government to 
repress it, there were more Socialists returned to the Reichstag at 
the late elections than ever before. So the Government, wishing 
to steal their thunder, started a system of State-Socialism, in which 
the State plays the benevolent paternal part to the workingmen ; 
but this, as was shown at the recent opening of the Reichstag, the 
Socialist deputies vehemently reject. 

In France the working classes to-day hate the Republic more 
than they did the rule of Napoleon III., which at least gave them 
panem et circenses. “ Asa rule,” says Mr. Rae, “ the Socialists of 
France at the present day, like those of Germany, put their faith 
in iron rather than paper.” In this the Socialists only take a leaf 
out of Prince Bismarck’s own book. 


“« What they want is a democracy of labor, to use one of their own phrases—that is, 
a State in which power and property shall be based on labor; where citizenship shall 
depend on a labor qualification, instead of a qualification of birth or property; where 
there shall be no citizen who enjoys without laboring, and no citizen who labors with- 
out enjoying; where everyone who is able to work shall have employment, and 
everyone who has wrought shall retain the whole produce of his labor; and where 
accordingly, as the indispensable prerequisite of the whole scheme, the land of the 
country and all other instruments of production shall be made the joint property of 
the community, and the conduct of all industrial operations be placed under the direct 
administration of the State. Furthermore, all this is contended for as a matter of 
simple right and justice to the laboring classes, on the ground that the wealth of the 
nation belongs to the hands that made it; it is contended for as an obligation of the 
State, because the State is held to be merely the organized will of the people, and the 
people is the laboring class; and it is contended for as an object of immediate accom- 
plishment—if possible, by ordinary constitutional means, but, if not, by revolution,” 


This presentation has a startling show, and yet it is only the 
other day that we heard many of these doctrines promulgated by 
a candidate for the Presidency of the United States, an able lawyer, 
a man who has occupied great positions of trust in his State and 
in the Congress of the United States, General Benjamin F. Butler. 
Not that he presented the new theory of government in this bald, 
simple, concrete form; but much of it was in his thought and in 
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his theory as expressed. In other lands and at so exciting a time 
so able a man would have drawn to him a large following, and 
created vast disturbance. Here, in this nation of workers, he is 
laughed at and avoided by the workers, and his assumed candi- 
dacy was one of the ridiculous features of a most important and 
harassing political campaign. Some of what General Butler advo- 
cated under an American veneer, posing distinctly as the candi- 
date of labor against capital, Mr. Rae calls “ Revolutionary Socialist 
Democracy,” which he divides into two main branches—German 
Socialism and Russian Nihilism, the difference between which he 
considers rather local than founded on matters of principle. There 
is a division of principle between modern democrats, that which 
classifies them as Centralists, and Federalists, titles which fairly well 
explain themselves. The Centralists wish the democratic republic 
to have a strongly centralized form of government, while the others 
would leave the local communes comparatively independent and 
sovereign and free, if they chose, to unite in convenient federa- 
tions. 

Bearing in mind that Socialism is the same substance in many 
forms and in many places, Germany may be taken as one of its 
strongest and most out-spoken centres to-day. And it is a fact 
not without significance that Socialism in its most dangerous forms 
is strongest under the two most despotic of European powers— 
Germany and Russia. German Socialism is set down by Mr. Rae 
as “the creation of Lassalle.” He it was who gave the vague sub- 
stance shape, coherency, and a voice, and changed it from a theo- 
retic dream into a living and working organism. 

Ferdinand Lassalle was the son of parents who were strict Jews. 
It is singular to note how many men of Jewish descent have allied 
themselves with the Socialists ; for the Jews, as a race, are conser- 
vative. In Russia, for instance, there is scarcely a band of Nihilists 
captured that has not its Jewish members, men and women. Las- 
salle was possessed of great natural gifts, which he cultivated and 
developed in the universities of Breslau and Berlin. He was taken 
up and seems to have been made a pet of by the literary society 
in those cities. Humboldt called him a Wunderkind. He went to 
Paris, and there formed a close friendship with Heine. He began 
his public career by taking up the question of woman’s rights, or 
woman’s wrongs, with characteristic force and vehemence, and with 
some success. He was a strange mixture: at once full of noble 
and of ignoble passions; a man of thought, of intellect, of labor 
and of pleasure. “ Lassalle,” says Mr. Rae, “ would have been a 
great man if he had had more of the ordinary restraining percep- 
tions, but he had neither fear nor awe, nor even—in spite of his vein 
of satire—a wholesome sense of the ridiculous—in this last respect 
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resembling, if we may believe Carlyle, all Jews.” He was, he pro- 
claimed, “ revolutionary on principle,” explaining that by revolution 
he meant transformation, or a substitution of an entirely new princi- 
ple for the existing state of things; whereas reform merely meant a 
logical development of the principle of the existing state of things. 
Revolution might be carried out either peacefully or by force of 
arms. Like all Young Germany at the time, he was a pupil and 
admirer of Hegel, and was indoctrinated with the ideas of that phi- 
losopher. He took part in the revolutionary movement of 1848, and 
suffered on its collapse. He was brought to trial and imprisoned. 
He defended himself boldly, and the trial brought him fame. He 
was banished from Berlin, but was afterwards allowed to return. 
He was a strong advocate of the unity of Germany, with Prussia as 
the centre, and probably this may have first brought him in con- 
tact with Bismarck ; but the unity of Germany was to his mind a 
prime necessity for the establishment of freedom and democracy. 
In this he may not have been far wrong. 

He wrote extensively, from tragedies to pamphlets on social and 
political subjects. He believed in power and not in paper, and 
ridiculed the constitutionalism of modern Liberals. Might was 
right to him. He was again prosecuted and imprisoned. He now 
(1863) turned his attention to the congresses of workingmen 
which were beginning to organize into a power. He sketched a 
political programme for them. To elevate their normal condition 
political agitation was needed rather than the establishment of 
savings banks, benefit societies, and so forth. Universal suffrage 
was requisite to enable them to achieve their elevation. Working- 
men were ground down under the existing economical régime, and 
especially by “ the iron and cruel law of necessary wages.” Their 
only cure was in cooperative production, the substitution of asso- 
ciated labor for wage labor. But this system must be introduced 
by state help and on state credit. The state should do for the 
people what it does for the large and wealthy corporations and 
monopolists. Ninety-six and a half per cent. of the population are 
ground down by the “iron law” and cannot by their own power 
lift themselves above it. So the State, which is themselves, must 
step in and help them; and universal! suffrage alone can enforce 
State help. 

Such was Lassalle’s programme for the working classes. Strange 
to say, at the time it was received with indifference even by the 
workingmen, while it was universally condemned by the press. 
The Leipzig workmen alone received him with favor, and to Leip- 
zig he proceeded and organized there (May 23, 1863) the General 
Workingmen’s Association for the promotion of universal suffrage 
by peaceful agitation. He went on with the work; lecturing, 
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writing, agitating, moving from place to place. But in spite of his 
energy his success was small during his life-time. He was killed 
in a duel on August 31st, 1864. 

His very death seemed to lend wings to the cause he advocated, 
though that death was owing to a purely personal quarrel. To- 
day the working classes of Germany are to a large extent impreg- 
nated with his doctrines. It is not necessary to go more deeply 
into them here. They had enough of surface plausibility and 
reasonable cause to appeal to crude intellects which could grasp 
rough facts and grievances, and see no serious attempt at reform 
on the part of the government, or of assistance on the part of the 
privileged classes. What is the fourth estate ? asked Lassalle, and 
the answer was nothing. What ought it to be? Everything. 
The First French Revolution was a revolt of the third estate 
against the Crown and privileged classes. The third estate, the 
bourgeoisie, conquered, and converted itself into a privileged class ; 
plutocracy took the place of aristocracy. The revolution of 1848 
was the beginning of the revolt of the fourth estate, the working 
classes, against the privileges of the third. “ What is the State?” 
asked Lassalle of the workingmen. “You are the State,” he told 
them. “ You are ninety-six per cent. of the population. All po- 
litical power ought to be of you, and through you, and for you; 
and your good and amelioration ought to be the aim of the State. 
It ought to be so, because your good is not a class interest, but is 
the national interest.” 

Of course, if right and wrong be a matter of count by noses, 
this argument is irresistible. The greater good of the greater 
number is a much-used but specious phrase, one of the multitudi- 
nous cants of the day that ignorance, whether lettered or unlettered, 
erects into a popular dogma. Good is absolute; and as has been 
nobly said, “one with God is a majority.” Votes do not decide 
goodness or badness. The only standard of good is the law of 
God as given through His Divine Son, and guarded and expounded 
in His ever-living body, the Church. Morals are founded on the 
doctrines of Christ, the Prophet, the Priest, the King of God's 
human creatures. Either this is so or Lassalle’s argument is true ; 
and the only means of demolishing the force of his argument is to 
reconcile as far as possible the human with the divine law, bringing 
a wise Christian charity to bear on the development of the human 
race and the afflictions of various kinds that by its very nature and 
constitution it is bound to labor under. Adam, after the fall, with 
all the world before him, was compelled for very existence’ sake to 
labor as severely as was the fictitious Robinson Crusoe on his 
solitary island. The old monk's saying that Carlyle loved—“ labor 
is prayer ”"—sums up the life of any well-organized Christian. All 
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that can be hoped from laws and human institutions is not to 
create a universe of idlers and impossible communists, but to assist 
as far as is possible to insure man’s living honorably and in se- 
curity by the sweat of his brow or the sweat of his brain. Place 
Lassalle’s ninety-six per cent. in power, give universal suffrage 
as in France and in the United States, and is the condition of things 
very materially altered as affects the general status of the ninety- 
six? Call them by what name you please, the other fraction will 
rule, if for no other reason, for convenience’ sake. 

There is no argument here for or against universal suffrage ; 
simply a statement of indisputable facts as affecting the millennium 
expected by many from the carrying out of Lassalle’s ideas and of 
all those who advocate similar plans for the reformation or regen- 
eration of society. Adam had to delve, and Eve had to spin, and 
the answer to the question of that fourteenth century Socialist, 
John Ball, “ Who was then the gentleman ?” is that Adam was the 
gentleman and Eve the lady. Labor, though a burden, is an honor- 
able one; the burden of human life, in fact, of which there is no evad- 
ing. Ifthere be what are called drones in the human hive, those 
drones. have uses as well as abuses. The idea of reducing all human 
beings to a dead level is alike against nature, man, and God. Let 
any nation or people try the experiment and level itself to-day. 
The levelling would be simply a process of beheading and a social 
disruption and suicide. It is perfectly legitimate, and right, and 
wise for the ninety-six per cent. to labor with all honest effort for 
their own improvement and advancement and for necessary reforms 
in the State, for the curtailment of class privileges that oppress 
them and hinder their progress, and so forth; but it is simply 
foolish for them to call upon the State, by the issue of an edict, to 
work social miracles and change the purgatory of centuries into 
the paradise of a day. Moreover, are the working classes them- 
selves wholly without blame, and do they set no obstacles in the 
way of their own advancement by lack of thrift, lack of industry, 
lack of obedience to the mora! law, and drunkenness ? 

Lassalle’s theories sufficiently illustrate whatever there is of 
logical scheme and common aim and purpose in Socialism. But 
Mr. Rae does not stop here. He follows up all the main branches of 
the system,—for a system it has now become,—getting at the heart 
of each, and dissecting it with the disimpassioned skill of a com- 
petent surgeon, exposing in the process the disease, and, as far as 
possible, its cause. To follow these branches in detail is impossible 
here. Mr. Rae has been most conscientious in his work, and seems 
not to have left a stone unturned that might help him in discover- 
ing the truth. He is familiar with all the chief writers on Social- 
ism, and with the methods of the workers in their various geo- 
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graphical limits. After dealing with Lassalle, he proceeds to dis- 
cuss Karl Marx, his labors and his writings. From London, that 
European headquarters of all kinds of international agitation, Marx 
exercised an immense influence by his publications alone. Marx 
was one of the leaders of the International, the chief aim of which 
was the concentration of associated labor. It had accomplished 
much in this direction when the Franco-German war broke out. 
The International was bitterly opposed to the war, for its leaders fore- 
saw the divisions in its body that would inevitably result from that 
war. It will take many years, and an entire new order of the universe, 
to eradicate nationalism out of the heart of man. At the close of the 
war came the uprising of the Commune in Paris. “ The leaders 
of the International,” says Mr. Rae, “ were undoubtedly heart and 
soul with the Commune.” What became of the Commune we 
know. Its explosion killed the International. The English mem- 
bers at once fell away, and what was left of it was, later on (1872), 
rent by a schism at its congress at the Hague. As Mr. Rae well 
observes: “ A Socialist organization always seems to contain two 
elements of internal disintegration. One is, the prevalence of a 
singular and almost pathetic mistrust of their leaders and of one 
another. The law of suspects is always in force among themselves. 
...« The other source of disintegration is the tendency to intes- 
tine divisions on points of doctrine. A reconstruction of society 


utmost variety of opinion and plan.” 

One of the most interesting of the chapters is that on Russian 
Nihilism, a branch of Socialism with which we are all familiar from 
the series of desperate deeds that have marked and continue to 
mark its course. Nihilism, perhaps, might be set down as the last 
development of Socialism; and wild, terrible, and hopeless as it 
is in its aims and methods, if such a lost cause, a cause that is 
lost in its very essence, could be ennobled, that has been in the 
barbaric sense ennobled by the marvellous devotion and self- 
sacrifice of so many of its adherents, women and men alike. It is 
barbarism fighting barbarism, and Mr. Rae's analysis of it is close 
and keen. Especially interesting, and to most of us novel, is his 
exposition of the part played by woman in Russian society. Just 
here it is well to remark that the decadence of the Russian priest- 
hood has destroyed a potent influence for good among the people, 
more especially in an autocratic and bureaucratic government such 
as Russia—the state yoked the church to its car; the result, as 
invariably happens, was that the priesthood became a degraded 
profession, and religion fell into mere superstition, or into gross 
disrepute. Bakunine is one of the prophets and leaders of Nihil- 
ism. In 1857 he was condemned to exile for life in Siberia by the 
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Czar Alexander II. After twelve years he escaped, more devoted 
to the cause than ever, Pandestruction is his leading principle 
in revolution. “ Admitting no other activity than that of destruc- 
tion,” he says, “ we declare that the forms in which that activity 
ought to express itself may be extremely varied—poison, poniard, 
knout. The Revolution sanctifies all without distinction.” And 
again: “ Pandestruction is a series of assassinations.and audacious, 
or even mad, enterprises, horrifying the powerful, and dazzling the 
people till they believe in the triumph of the Revolution.” With 
what zeal and devotion the Nihilists have taken up these wicked 
and foolish doctrines, the world has seen. They were, also, the 
doctrines of Mazzini, at one time the pet of London drawing- 
rooms and society, and to whose memory a statue has been erected 
in the New York Central Park. As matters stand even to-day, 
Russia is staggering between two terrorisms—the terrorism from 
above and the terrorism from below. 

But, as has been said, it is impossible to go into all these matters 
within the limits of an article. Each chapter in Mr. Rae's book 
is worthy of study by those who look at the later and, on the 
surface, more ominous movements of the age. The air is certainly 
clouded and charged with dangerous elements. There is a moral 
dynamite abroad that needs very careful watching. It should not 
be forgotten that deadly explosions are as often caused by the 
over-confidence or carelessness of the guards as by the attempts 
of miscreants. In either case, the wreck to the victims is the 
same. Sometimes, too, these disasters are caused by over-timidity 
or ignorant handling. It is for statesmen to deal with these prob- 
lems, and deal with them in a wise and just spirit. 

How to reconcile the malcontents, who are daily increasing in 
numbers, and who, it should not be forgotten, are being constantly 
wrought upon by the most evil agencies, is really the great social 
problem of the age,—greater than all your canal questions, colon- 
izing questions, boundary questions, treaty questions, and other 
questions that come up for international arbitration in these days 
of much palaver. Mr. Rae devotes one chapter to “the Christian 
Socialists,” and it ought to be suggestive to those who are vexed 
by the problem before us. “ The Socialism of the present day,” 
says Mr. Rae, “is not of a religious origin. On the contrary, 
therd is some truth in the remark of a distinguished economist, 
M. Paul Leroy -Beaulieu, that the prevalence of socialistic ideas is 
largely due to the decline of religious faith among the working 
classes. If there is only the one life, they feel they must realize 
their ideal here; and realize it quickly, or they will never realize 
it at all.” This, of course, is essentially materialism, or that mode 
of mind that sees “the be-all and the end-all here,” and that is 
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preached by the favorite social scientists and philosophers of the 
day in all lands. How this mode of thought came to capture the 
minds of such multitudes has been shown in an earlier portion of 
this article. “The fact is certain,” says Mr. Rae, “that most 
contemporary Socialists have turned their backs on religion.” 
And just here it may be as well to dispose of a specious objection 
that is often put. It is said in substance: You Catholics are 
always talking of the Church and of her influence for good. Had 
she not all these people, or their forefathers, in her hand once, 
when, as you claim, all Christendom was one? Why did she not 
do better for them, then, and why should they desert her now ? 

Again, this objection has been partially met earlier in the article. 
These worthy objectors forget that even in Catholic days there 
was always a conflict, more or less stubborn, between the temporal 
and the spiritual powers. This conflict necessarily interfered ma- 
terially with the work of the Church in the advancement and 
development of the human race. This was true up to the rupture 
at the Reformation. Since that date, as already shown, the Church 
has been conspired against and hampered by both Catholic and 
Protestant powers, and the people, as far as 2ussible, educated into 
hostility to her influence and her teachings. They not only try 
to keep her out of the school, but also out of the land. 

Thus governments to-day have to fight Socialism more or less 
single-handed, and they fight it with the only weapon they know,— 
the sword. The cross they have either deserted or rejected. This 
atheistic movement, says Mr. Rae, is looked upon by the Church 
“with a natural and justifiable suspicion.” Nevertheless, he adds 
truly: “Some churchmen, however, scruple to assume this atti- 
tude; they recognize a soul of good in the agitation, if it could be 
stripped of the revolutionary and atheistic elements of its propa- 
ganda, which they hold to be, after all, merely accidental accom- 


paniments of the system, at once foreign to its essence and per- 


nicious to its purpose. It is in substance, they say, an economical 
movement, both in its origin and its objects, and so far as it stands 
on this ground they have no hesitation in declaring that, in their 
judgment, there is a great deal more Christianity in Socialism than 
in the existing industrial régime.” 

It is safe to say that this well describes the attitude towards 
Socialism of a large body of Christian believers. Indeed, had not 
Church and State and people been antagonized by infidel states- 
men, it is highly probable that by this time governments and the 
governed, nations one with another, and class with class, would 
have been moving in fair harmony under the common bond of 
Christ. The rich would not have looked upon the poor, nor the 
poor upon the rich, as natural enemies, while secret societies 
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would have known from the beginning that they were under the 
ban of the Church, and, consequently, of the whole Christian com- 
munity. Thirty years ago the Christian Socialists were established 
in England under the lead of Frederick Maurice and other earnest 
men. They did excellent work, but the society finally fell through. 
In Germany a similar work has been taken up by Protestants and 
Catholics. “The Catholic group,” says Mr. Rae, “deserves to 
be considered first, because it intervened in the discussion much 
sooner than the Evangelical, and because it originated a much 
more important movement, larger in its dimensions than the other, 
and invested with additional consequence from the circumstance 
that, being promoted under the countenance of dignitaries, it must 
be presumed to have received the sanction of the Roman Curia, 
and may, therefore, afford an index to the general attitude which 
the Catholic Church is disposed to assume towards continental 
Socialism.” Germany is strong in Catholic clubs. In 1863, when 
the Socialist agitation assumed distinct and formidable form, Dr. 
Dollinger recommended the Catholic clubs to take the matter up. 
“ These clubs,” testifies Mr. Rae, “are societies for mutual im- 
provement, recreation, and benefit, and are composed mainly of 
workingmen.” Father Kolping’s Society of Catholic Journeymen, 
founded as early as 1847, had in 1872 a membership of 70,000. 
There were affiliated clubs, numbering from fifty to four hundred 
members each, in various German towns. There were also Catholic 
clubs of apprentices, peasant clubs, benefit clubs, young men’s 
clubs, credit clubs, literary clubs, and so forth. Indeed, the Ger- 
mans, as is their fashion, seem to have converted the club business 
into a science, and the result of it is,-to some extent, seen in the 
Catholic party in the Reichstag, which, under the pressure of per- 
secution, sprang from nothing into the leading place. In 1864 
the great Bishop Ketteler took up the matter and published to the 
world his views on the labor question and Christianity. In 1868 
the Catholic bishops of Germany, in their conference at Fulda, 
discussed the relations of the Church to the labor question. They 
approved of the formation of associations of Catholic labor. In 
the same month there was a general meeting of the German Catholic 
clubs, and the result was the formation of the Christian Social 
Asspciations, or, as they are called from their patron, St. Joseph 
Associations. They are composed of and managed by working- 
men, with clergymen and men of property and prominence as 
honorary members. 

It would take a special article: to go into the great practical 
work accomplished by these Catholic workingmen’s clubs in Ger- 
many. Mr. Rae recognizes the worth of that work, and his general 
comment is, that “the Catholic movement goes a long way with 
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the Socialists in their cries of wrong, but only a short way in their 
plans of redress.” The idea is correction, not reconstruction, of 
the present industrial system. The aid of the State is called for 
to assist the workman against the overwhelming power of capital, 
but to assist him in reason. That cry is at our own doors, and 
must be heard sooner or later,—the sooner the better. Bismarck 
at one time seemed to fear what he termed “an alliance between 
the black International and the red.” He is a great phrase-maker, 
as was Disraeli; but phrases are neither facts nor things. Mr. 
Rae’s judgment is, that the Catholic sympathy is “not so much 
with the Socialists as with the laboring classes generally,” and the 
Catholic labor movement, so far as it has gone, “is meant to take 
the wind from socialism, whether with the mere view of filling their 
own sails with it or no.” 

As for Protestant efforts in this direction, Catholics can have 
nothing but good-will towards them. And here is Mr. Rae, one 
of their own writers, telling us that in Germany “no voice was 
raised in the Protestant churches on the social question till 1878”; 
and he adds the grim comment: “They (the Protestant churches) 
suffer from their absolute dependence on the State, and have be- 
come churches of doctors anc professors without effective practical 
interest or initiative, and without that strong popular sympathy of 
a certain kind which almost necessarily pervades the atmosphere 
of a church like the Catholic, which pits itself against States, and 
knows that its power of doing so rests, in the last analysis, on its 
hold over the hearts of the people.” 

What a world of unconsciously uttered truth and history lies in 
that sentence, ill-applied though it be! Surely, if we believe in 
anything at all, we must believe that the most potent agencies in 
promoting the moral well-being of man are the agencies of religion ; 
and the moral well-being of man, in the broad sense, is the neces- 
sary adjunct of his physical well-being. Yet here is Protestantism 
enslaved to the State, or, where it is not enslaved, a matter of fashion 
rather than of principle. And here is Catholicity, that really touches 
and reaches the heart of the people, looked on with suspicion and 
hostile eyes by the governments of the day. And here is hunger, 
and thirst, and disease, and all the evils that afflict the mass of 
humankind, knocking at the doors of government for humanity, 
asking for bread and getting stones in answer to its prayer. It is 
these evils that give its life to Socialism, and lead those to despair 
of help from governments who have been taught to despair of help 
from God. And the remedy? That is a long question, hard to 
solve by those who have rejected Christ and His command to love 
God above all and our neighbor as ourselves. 
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CIVILIZATION, OLD AND NEW. 


O be interested in the poorer classes is in good taste. It is, 
also, comprehended in “ civilization.” In England there is 
a spasmodic impulse towards the poor. About a year ago there 
was an awakening to the fact that the poorer classes had no homes 
to live in. They had shelters, but no homes. Kind persons con- 
vened meetings and made speeches; and royal princes paid visits 
to the “ outcast poor.” The result has been an increase of infor- 
mation in regard to the dire sufferings of “ /es miséradles.” By 
and by there will be a systematizing of suggestions. New build- 
ings will be run up; old hovels will be pulled down; and then 
the committees will rest from their labors. It is a good movement, 
if spasmodic. That in the nineteenth century—and very close 
upon the end of it—English society should become interested in 
the very poor, is a hopeful sign that in the old age of the world 
civilization will not ignore charity. 

A curious discussion is being raised by some philosophers as to 
whether civilization is the result of evolution or of wise and be- 
neficent legislation. Yet these philosophers have not told us— 
what should have been their first postulate—the real meaning, 
the whole meaning, of civilization. The movement just referred 
to, the new interest in the outcast poor, helps us to get at the 
high-class notion of civilization, as well as at the compass of its 
beneficence. We do not learn much from the illustration. Our 
philanthropists, like our philosophers, are not “thorough.” Yet, 
at least, our philanthropists do something, which is more than can 
be said of our philosophers. These last gentlemen think and live 
up in the clouds. Upon all subjects they begin nowhere, and they 
stop there. In regard to civilization, as in regard to religion, they 
seem to have no postulates, no beginnings. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at that they have no endings. “ What is civiliza- 
tion ?” we may ask them; but they will only answer us by telling 
us “,how it grows.” And even on this point they are as speculative 


as they are cold. Mere theories as to civilization—as to its causes 
or effects—may be interesting from the intellectual point of view, 
but the poorer classes are unable to dine off theories, or to pay 
rent out of speculative philosophy. It cannot matter one pin to 
the roofless outcast from all home, nor even to the half-clothed 
or half-hungry, whether civilization be a purely natural develop- 
ment, in accordance with the so-called laws of evolution,—brought 
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about by the activity of individuals, and amplified by hereditary 
transmission,—or the result of legislation which secures liberty 
to the individual, and presents him with the opportunities of cul- 
ture. What does matter to the poorer classes is the nature of that 
civilization which is assumed to be their true object of aspiration, 
and to afford to them blessings and enjoyments. Our philosophers 
will not define these things for us. Civilization is affirmed to have 
existence, and to be capable of still further development; but 
whether it includes anything higher than late dinners with silver 
plate, express trains, electric lights, standing armies, our modern 
theorists seem rather afraid to tell us. 

If society be progressively self-civilizing—a statement which we 
should accept with distrust—it can only be so because the individ- 
uals who compose it are personally bent on “improving them- 
selves.” But does civilization mean self-improvement? It means 
popularly nothing of the sort. It means the arts of good har- 
mony, which citizens, dwelling together, have learned from ex- 
perience to be advantageous. Civilization means convenience. It 
means the calm and the ease which the observance of the proprie- 
ties secures to the most cultivated in good manners. To the rich 
classes it means luxury and repose ; to the middle classes it means 
comfort and good behavior ; and to the hardworking poor it means 
protection by the police and by the laws which prevent robbing 
and being robbed. As to the “inventions” of civilization, they 
are the result of business enterprise, f/us the inherited gains of 
each age from the last age—that is, the gains from experience. 
The wonder is that, the world being so old, we have learned so 
very little in so long a time. The nonsense which is talked about 
our “ enlightened age” is only to be accounted for by our vanity. 
Considering that we inherit all the knowledge and all the wis- 
dom which half a dozen thousands of years have been heaping up, 
it is strange that the world is so full of mistakes; it is strange that 
no man has found out infallible politics; that, as to a religion, our 
newest philosophers are still searching for it; and, as to society, 
we have not yet housed our poor. We, accidentally, inherit the 
benefits which have come to us from the past industries of a very 
old world, and fancy ourselves a superior generation because we 
blunder over the uses of others’ toil. But what has all this to do 
with civilization? Conventionally speaking, there is, unquestion- 
ably, @ civilization; an external social refinement, or good-fellow- 
ship; there is a growing love of easiness in the material order, 
and of still greater easiness in freethinking. Is this, then, a true 
civilization? No more than money can be said to be personal 
merit, or good manners to be virtue or purity. 

That the word civilization has different meanings—which it 
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would be absurd to confuse in critical estimate—is as obvious as 
that the highest kind of civilization is the least studied, the least 
cherished, in our own age. Let the Socialists have their way in sub- 
stituting state for individual action, or for corporate enterprise, and 
they would scarcely even touch upon the question of civilization— 
as a Catholic Christian should understand it. The Socialist is 
only thinking of abstract ideas of social blessedness, so far as labor 
and possessions are concerned. Or again, the Evolutionist, who 
views biologically the development of what he accounts to be 
civilization—just as he views the development of religion, as well 
as of the whole natural order—may indulge his theories without a 
thought as to that higher civilization which never was, never will 
be, zationally prized. How, then, is it possible, if the highest kind 
of civilization be ignored by the most cultivated societies—ignored 
as too sublime to be attainable—that the world, in its old age, can 
be asked with any hopefulness to leave off talking of civilization 
and to practice it ? 

There is a material, an intellectual, and a moral civilization. 
The most popular of these divisions is the material. There are 
many men who are superlatively silly, and many who are pro- 
foundly immoral, who would be shocked if an imputation were 
breathed against their civilization, or who would scorn the impu- 
tation as ridiculous. Who should say that any gentleman who 
rides in a brougham, and who knows how to take his hat off toa 
lady, can be wanting in the graces of civilization, any more than 
in the appreciation of its luxuries? The popular idea of civiliza- 
tion is the whitewashing of barbarism ; and barbarism means rude- 
ness of toilet and of manner, with a contempt for the fine arts and 
for education. We say, arbitrarily, that a people is not civilized, 
because it cannot be trusted with civil liberties (some people say 
this of the Russians); but what we mean by “ uncivilized,” in com- 
mon parlance or apprehension, is the not having the appliances of 
modern comfort, or the not having the faculty to appreciate them. 
Now, in all such estimates, the ancient Greeks or ancient Romans 
(just as they were coming to their downfall) thought very much 
as we now think. Nay, in some things the ancient Persians or 
Carthaginians were, materially, quite as civilized as we are. They 
were our inferiors in but little save inventions. So that to say that 
civilization, materially, is anything to be proud of, or to aspire to, 
is really to lay claim to being barbarously self-indulgent ; and this 
is most certainly to be uncivilized. No, civilization is not material ; 
or, at the best, it should be so accidentally. 

Pass we then to intellectual civilization. Now, here again we 
find it difficult to say that, intellectually (save only in the enjoy- 
ment of opportunities), the modern peop!es of Europe are superior 
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to the contemporaries of Socrates, Cicero, or Virgil. But let us 
come down to much later contrasts, to the contrast between the 
“ Middle Ages” and our own age. Take away the art of printing 
out of the world, take away the accidents of invention, and are 
the peoples of modern Europe more appreciative of wisdom, of 
genius, of industry, of individuality, than they were in the days, say, 
of the Crusaders, or when Michel Angelo sketched an outline 
for St. Peter's? The boast of modern enlightenment—which, of 
course, means civilization—is the boast only of the possession of 
extraordinary means of education, not of the using them to the 
utmost advantage. A thousand newspapers, or the same number 
of public libraries, do not make a people intellectual. And here 
we come to the question: If to be civilized, intellectually, does not 
mean to possess vast opportunities, what is that spirit which should 
animate the intellect so as to justify the claim of civilization ? 
Assuming that there is a material, an intellectual, a moral side 
to the just apprehension of being “ civilized,” what can be under- 
stood by the word “ moral”? The answer may be found in Cath- 
olic history. All that has been grandly done in the last nineteen 
centuries has been done by the inspiration of faith. The history 
of the Church is the history of civilization. As Macaulay put it: 
“ The history of the Catholic Church joins the two great ages of 
human civilization. No other institution is left standing which 
carries the mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice 
rose from the Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses 
are but of yesterday when compared with the line of the Supreme 
Pontiffs.”. And this institution, the Catholic Church, has given 
the motive, or object, to intellect, which was precisely what was 
wanted for civilization. Take a most familiar example of the blend- 
ing of a natural heroism with a supernatural. The mere mention 
of the Knights of the Temple, of St. John of Jerusalem, of the Teu- 
tonic Order, of St. Raymond, recall to us the union of the most 
robust martial spirit with the spirit of robust faith and robust 
virtue. Without exaggerating the merits of the Crusaders—which, 
doubtless, were often marred by a natural vanity—there is enough 
of “true zeal” in their chivalry to compel us to call their motive 
“ineffectual.” Take a still grander illustration of the same motive 
—though acting in a different groove, and with different temper— 
the monastic life of learning and of piety. Now, here we have the. 
intellect devoted to three agents, each of which is the highest of 
its kind: first, the cultivation of the highest learning; next, the 
cultivation of the highest virtue; and thirdly, the charitable pro- 
tection of the weaker and poorer classes against the tyranny or 
the impiety of feudal lords. The abbeys and the priesthood were 
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the homes and the pattern of the highest civilization possible 
to men; just as, in a quite different groove, the spirit of Chris- 
tian chivalry—in what we may call the second half of the Middle 
Ages—chose an object which, in faith and elevation, is proved to 
have been the noblest that was practical. The Crusaders did not 
know all the great things they were doing for the aftér history of 
both religious and civil life ; but this did not lessen the grandeur 
of the object, which, intellectually, was eternal and sublime. And 
just as chivalry and charity were blended—at least in purpose—in 
the spirit of the Catholic Crusaders, so let it be noted—for it is 
most appropriate to our subject—that the same blending was char- 
acteristic of monasteries. We are accustomed to pride ourselves 
at this end of the nineteenth century on the magnificent civilization 
of our public hospitals. The pride of the boast is quite justified. 
Yet, in the Middle Ages it was the exception for any monastery 
to be without a public hospital for all comers. “ Public benefi- 
cence ” was twin-born with the monastic life. Just as the Crusaders 
were both chivalrous and charitable, so the monks defended the 
weak against the strong, and nursed every wayfarer who fell sick. 
And here let a few features be noticed, very rapidly, of what may 
be called the true, as contrasted with the modern and spurious, 
civilization. 

It was just at the time when the ages of faith were fully ripe in 
all parts of the Christian world, but when civil society was begin- 
ning to fall away from its old allegiance and chivalry and devoted- 
ness, that there broke over Germany and England, and subse- 
quently over almost half of Europe, that most detestable revolution, 
the Reformation. Protestantism broke the unity of civilization. 
Civilization was at its height when Erasmus was examining into 
what he could find of all the sources of knowledge ; when Columbus 
was discovering a new world; when Vasco da Gama was doubling 
the Cape; when Ferdinand Cortez was penetrating a new conti- 
nent; when the standard of Castile was floating at Oran, and the 
Mussulman had been driven from Granada. In Italy philosophy 
was deeply studied. Spain was, perhaps, the queen of martial 
enterprise ; and the Pontiffs were blessing the ships that took out 
armies of missionaries to many a new country of the known world. 
And here let one great fact be noted. Centuries before these days 
the Catholic Church had crushed slavery; for, having begun by 
improving the condition of slaves, and then gone on to obtain their 
enfranchisement, she ended by excommunicating all persons who 
indirectly took part in slave-traffic. The Council of Orleans, in 
549 (a thousand years before the time of Paul III., who, like Urban 
VIIL, and Benedict XIV., prohibited the practice of slavery), de- 
creed that all slavery was anti-Christian. This was the true spirit 
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of civilization. But, on every other point of civilization the Cath- 
olic Church had led the way. Women, by Catholicity alone, be- 
came socially the equals of men. The indissolubility of marriage, 
by Catholicity alone, became elevated into a Christian dogma, 
Education, as every writer of any eminence has confessed, was 
carried to its highest point by the Church. The individual, the 
family, society, were, by the Church alone, sanctified; and all the 
world was included in one bond of brotherhood—the highest 
achievement of civilization. To the old world the exact opposite 
was civilization. To the Greek or to the Roman all strangers 
were barbarians; to the Catholic all strangers were brothers. And 
one word must be said as to civil government, for it is but little 
apprehended by the majority of Protestants how the Church has 
fought the battle of “the people.” The Catholic teaching was 
always this (and Suarez maintained it against a king of England), 
that princes received power “ mediately ” from God, but “ imme- 
diately ” from the people whom they governed. Rousseau’s peevish 
saying, “ Man is born free, and he is everywhere in fetters,” might 
be rendered with perfect truth, “ Every Catholic was always free, 
but heresy and schism destroyed freedom.” Briefly, before the 
time of the Reformation civilization had made all the progress 
which, humanly speaking, was possible to it. Protestantism per- 
verted its course. The progress which has been made in any 
sphere of civilization, during the last three hundred years, has been 
made in spite of, not by the aid of, Protestant ideas, and has been 
a heritage of the Catholic civilization. 

Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and Beza,—so, too, Grotius, Papin, 
and Leibnitz,—all confessed that a/fer the ruinous Reformation, 
learning, both in universities and outside them, fell down to a very 
common-place degree. And as to what we understand by “ ideas,” 
never, since the period of the Reformation, has philosophy soared 
as it did before it; never have painters, or architects, or poets, 
grasped the “supernatural idea.” The spirit of faith, which 
touched with fire the old artists, has dwindled into compliments to 
“modern thought.” In all the “ religious” paintings of the Mid- 
dle Ages, every one who has intuition must detect an “ idea,”— 
which now seems quite lost to our best painters,—the “ idea” of 
a supernatural purity. This idea was a realization by faith. Yet, 
not only did artists realize, they painted. They could not have 
painted had they not been able to realize; and had they lived in 
Protestant England, they could not possibly have realized the 
“idea” of virgin purity, out of Protestantism. Could Murillo have 
thought out his Catholic subjects with the Thirty-nine Articles for 
his theology ? or could Dante have imagined his Divine Comedy in 
the atmosphere of a modern parsonage-house? or could Michel 
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Angelo have chiselled that exquisite “ Agony,” which is in St. 
Peter's, had he been “ inspired” by heresy and schism? And one 
word must be said as to Shakespeare. His Catholic genius ran 
riot in Protestant revels. Shakespeare was a “ product of the ages 
of faith,” though accidentally living under Protestant rule; nor is 
it possible to conceive of his combination of greatnesses as having 
been fathered by “ modern thought.” . He linked the old world 
with the new. Nor can modern civilization claim /ém for its son 
any more than it can claim St. Thomas Aquinas, or St. Augustine, 
or the mighty architects who built Catholic cathedrals. The 
motive, the object, was wanting to modern piety, modern talent, 
modern genius, modern “ faith.” Waste. was begotten of that 
rebellion, which killed the motive, the object, of civilization. For 
ideas, men took up with speculations; for profound study, they 
took up with controversy ; for divine faith, they took up with 
human caprice; for Christendom, they took up with national 
churches. Protestantism contained the principle of dissolution, 
in that it shivered the unity of civilization; so that, whereas, in 
the Middle Ages, a Spaniard or an Englishman, travelling to any 
Christian country, was certain to grip the hand of a brother 
Catholic, from the time of the Reformation he was timid in ex- 
pecting sympathy from some new-born disciple of a new sect. 
Civilization stood still under such a shock. It has never recovered 
its deep purpose, and now we have to fall back on a fictitious 
philanthropy, and on the complacency and shallowness of philoso- 
phers, in the absence of the motive, the object, the intensity of a 
civilization which degan in Catholic unity. 

Yet there is one point on which modernism so prides itself that 
it is difficult to shake the delusion: “ Liberty, religious and civil, 
was born,” says a modern writer, “ of the Reformation, which 
proves that the Reformation was civilizing.” Civil liberty, on the 
contrary, was born of that protection which the Holy See always 
gave to suffering peoples, taking their part against half-civilized 
tyrants, whether kings, feudal lords, or heresiarchs. As to religious 
liberty, two reflections may be made. The first is,that in most of the 
struggles between professedly Christian princes, religion has been 
“used” (as it was used by the late Czar) as a pretext for robbery 
or injustice ; just as Cromwell used religion as a pretext for regi- 
cide, and Queen Elizabeth used religion as a pretext for hanging 
(and also for disemboweling and quartering) about forty Catholic 
priests and two hundred laity; so, in all ages, ambitious princes 
have made religion responsible for crimes which necessitated a 
good excuse, and which the Pontiffs and the priesthood could not 
prevent. The closest student of history, who “ reads everything 
on both sides,” is often puzzled to assure himself which side was 
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sincere ; which side was telling lies to the Pontiff; which side was 
cloaking infamy with religion, which side was the more cruel, the 
most merciful. De Maistre, in his masterly treatise on the In- 
quisition, shows how absolutely necessary it is to know everything 
to form’a judgment on all historical scandals. Meanwhile, this one 
remark must be hazarded: that Protestants are the last people in 
modern history who ought to presume to claim the title of “ civ- 
ilized” on the ground of granting others religious liberty ; for, as 
Hallam and Macaulay and Guizot have stated,—and, indeed, 
every historian of any note,—it was persecution a/one which es- 
tablished Protestantism ; so that Protestant religious liberty is of 
civilized. 

But, leaving the historic points to one side (since a whole book 
would not suffice for even a summary), has the new “ liberty,” it 
must be asked, made civilization more lovely, more generous, 
more heroic, more Christian? One word will suffice to sum up 
modern civilization, and this is that hateful word selfishness. Just 
as true civilization is all summed up in “ charity,” so false civi- 
lization is selfishness. A few words can demonstrate this truth. 
If most people were unselfish, it would be impossible that society 
should contain entire classes which are miserable; it would be 
impossible that whole classes should be driven to crime through 
the ignorance or the incentives which are preventable ; it would be 
impossible that sectarianism and selfishism and atheism should 
be fomented by the examples in high places; in short, it would be 
impossible that this so-called civilized age should be, as it is in 
truth, so uncivilized. The whole philosophy of civilization was 
once summed up in the precept: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” In obedience to that principle, all society would be 
civilized ; whereas, society as a whole is uncivilized. So that it 
comes to this: that, in individual civilization must be found the 
civilization of communities; whereas, almost the whole world is 
so horribly selfish that civilization means the worship of self. Be- 
fore the Reformation, the principle of unity, f/us the sublime object 
of Catholic life, made civilization and charity to mean one thing ; 
after the Reformation, the princzp/e of disunion, p/us the weakened 
objects of the human will, made civilization and selfishness to be in- 
separable. This is the general statement of the whole truth. It is 
only in general terms it can be stated. Individual exceptions prove 
nothing. The present age is an uncivilized age, because it makes 
materialism its chief good, while caring little for those who have 
not that good. In 1884 it suddenly occurs to English society 
that hundreds of thousands of the English poor are not housed. 
While esteeming material blessings above all other blessings, 
society esteems them chiefly for “‘ Number One.” Thus, both in 
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principle and in practice, civilization has dropped to paganism, or, 
to what is much the same thing, living for self. Intellectually, civ- 
ilization has lost its object, and, therefore, morally, has lost its 
grace and its heart. 





THE CLASSICS IN MODERN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


A College Fetich. An Address by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. Third 
Edition. 

The Greek Question. ‘Popular Science Monthly,’’ November and - 
December, 1883. 

The Question of a Division of the Phiiosophical Faculty. By Dr. A. W. 
Hoffman. 


Ueber die Bedeutung der Sprache und des Sprachunterrichts fiir das 
getstige Leben. Von Professor E. Zeller. 


ee of the most striking characteristics of our age is its spirit 

of unrest. This spirit manifests itself everywhere and among 
all classes. It animates the inventor, the speculator, the reformer, 
the anarchist. It prescribes the changes of our bonnets and of 
our medicines. It inspires scientific progress and political revo- 
lutions. It has undermined the nobility of birth in Europe, and 
is now assailing the aristocracy of money. It has shaken thrones, 
threatens the long immovable foundations of the rights of property, 
and strikes at religion itself. Whilst it has called into life a thousand 
improvements, it respects nothing, however hallowed by age or 
authority. Where property, society, political institutions, and re- 
ligion are daily made the subject of novel speculation, experiment, 
and attack, it would be strange if the old system of higher educa- 
tion alone escaped unassailed. Nor has it been an exception to 
the rule. 

For thirty years back, voices have been heard demanding the 
partial or completé discarding of the classics in the gymnasia, the 
colleges and universities of the nineteenth century. At first few 
and feeble, these voices gradually grew in volume and strength 
until the modest petition swelled into a loud, in some cases a 
furious, chorus of demand. At the college commencement, at the 
society anniversary, among the doctors of science and the masters 
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of the modern languages, in the weekly, the daily, and the monthly 
publications, in America and in Europe, we meet with denuncia- 
tions of classic teaching. The study of the classics, so say its 
opponents, is a “great chronic scandalous failure, the one pre- 
eminent and historic failure of the so-called liberal education, in 
which there is more repulsiveness and more hatred than in any 
other kind of study, mathematics not excepted;” it is a “super- 
stition” and a “college fetich.” Strong language, this, and posi- 
tive. Is it founded in fact? Is it true that the training under 
which the world has progressed for the past four hundred years, 
under which all, or nearly all, its great men were prepared for 
their life-work, was a failure, and that the world’s advance in 
science and art was gained, not because of its system of education, 
but in spite of it? If strong assertion were proof, there could be 
no doubt, and we must root out the superstition and dethrone the 
fetich. But though in war it may sometimes be wise generalship 
to burn our ships, and trust to fortune and our good swords, this 
is not true in science and learning. To burn the ships which have 
carried us so far, and which have seemingly enabled us to achieve 
results so grand that not a few of our friends grow dizzy with self- 
admiration,—to burn these ships before reason and experiment 
have proven incontestably that the balloons and air-ships which 
are to replace them are safe and manageable, were midsummer 
madness. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom to examine the 
grounds of these charges, to see whether they are well founded or 
merely the visions of honest but misguided fanatics. We are not 
educational Bourbons; we do not shrink from change because it 
is change; but, on the other hand, we do not believe that all change 
is improvement. Before we disgrace a servant, who appears to 
have done his duty for many years, let us see whether he had 
really become useless, or rather an obstacle; let us examine 
whether there is any candidate for his place worthy of confidence, 
and able to perform the work he is supposed to have done. We 
shall approach this inquiry calmly and dispassionately, try to hear 
both sides fairly, and leave the reader to judge for himself. 

It has been stated that this new crusade is directed against the 
classics, that is to say, against the study of both Latin and Greek. 
Let us be precise. The majority of the educational reformers, 
whose opinions we are examining, make little or no distinction 
between the two languages. Even those who for the present con- 
fine their attack to the Greek, use arguments which tell with equal 
force against both Greek and Latin, as will appear further on. 
Indeed, there is little reason why the non-Catholic of to-day should 
discriminate in favor of the Latin. Not so for the Catholic; to 
him the Latin is not a dead language, said to be admirably adapted 
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to be the vehicle of mental discipline; it is the living language of 
his Church, and has to him a practical importance far exceeding 
that of French, German, or any other modern language. How- 
ever, in the remarks which follow, we abstract wholly from this 
special character of the Latin, but base them solely on its availa- 
bility as an educational instrument. 

To inquire intelligently whether classics are entitled to a promi- 
nent place in the higher education of our day, we must first find 
the answer to another question. What is the aim or purpose of 
higher education, of a college course? Without knowing this, we 
have no standard by which to measure the value of the means 
employed. Fortunately there is practically no difference of opinion 
on this question. All, or nearly all, are agreed that its object is 
to prepare the student for life in a general way, to so unfold his 
faculties and powers as to make him not a specialist but a sym- 
metrically developed man, to fit him not only to take up any pro- 
fession with success, but to take the broadest views, to form the 
most intelligent opinions, to entertain the noblest aspirations, and 
to have the highest ideals. Listen to Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr.: “I 
am no believer in that narrow scientific and technological training 
which now and again we hear extolled. A practical and too often 
a mere vulgar money-making utility seems to be its natural out- 
come. On the contrary, the whole experience and observation of 
my life lead me to look with greater admiration, and an envy ever 
increasing, on the broadened culture which is the true aim of the 
university.” According to this view, those studies are best suited 
to the college course which are best suited to bring out in the 
student the power to use his intellect, his reason, his imagination, 
his judgment, his taste, his powers of observation, his memory,—in 
short, all his faculties to the best advantage. The studies pursued 
need not, of necessity, be of practical application in after life. As the 
young gymnast, to secure the sound and symmetrical development 
of his body, does not swing the blacksmith’s hammer, nor use the 
carpenter’s saw, but has recourse to parallel lines, and cross-bars, 
and trapezes, which he will never use in after life, so the student, 
to bring out the powers of his. mind, may, nay must, if needful, 
pursue studies which have no further practical aim. We say no 
“further practical aim,” for we should carefully guard against the 
common error, that only such instruments are practical as show 
an immediate, visible effect. Hence, if the modernists, so we shall 
for brevity's sake call the opponents of Latin and Greek, denounce 
the classics as dead languages, which few do and few can learn 
to speak, this reproach, if true, would prove no more than if the 
classicists condemned astronomy because few persons in practical 
life calculate eclipses or transits of Venus, or analytical geometry, 
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because, once an alumnus has his diploma, he never more dreams 
of the asymptotes. To convict of failure a study or an educational 
system, you must either prove that it has not and cannot have in 
it the means of drilling the learner's mental powers, or you must 
show that experience, correctly and honestly interpreted, convicts 
it as useless, 

One more principle we must lay down. As the best tool, if ill- 
handled, is useless, so the best educational scheme, if badly carried 
out, must result in disappointment. A correct system should, 
therefore, not be made to answer for incompetent teachers or bad 
instruction. 

Tested by these standards, have the modernists proved the 
study of the classics a failure? To do no injustice, let us consult, 
and, where possible, quote the very words of the advocates of mod- 
ernism. Nothing that has been said or written during the past 
few years has so challenged public attention in this country as an 
address delivered by Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., in July, 1883. It has 
been generally understood as an attack upon the study of the 
classicsyand especially of the Greek. Hundreds of articles have 
been written on it from this point of view; and yet, after a careful 
perusal, it would be hazardous to say that Mr. Adams has really 
attacked classical training. He tells us, in so many words: “ I have 
no wish to attack it (7. ¢., the dead learning, or the study of the 
classics), except in its spirit of selfish exclusiveness.” “I have no 
light or disrespectful word to utter of the study of Latin or of 
Greek, much less of the classical literature. While recognizing 
fully the benefit to be derived from a severe training in these 
mother tongues, I fully appreciate the pleasure those must have 
who enjoy an easy familiarity with the authors who yet live in 
them.” (P. 11.) “I object to no man’s causing his children to 
approach the goal (¢.¢.,a true liberal education) by the old, the 
time-honored entrance (2. ¢., the classics). On the contrary, I will 
admit that, for those who teach it well, it is the best entrance.” (P. 
10.) “Iam not speaking at all of Greek, thoroughly studied and 
lovingly learned. Of that there cannot well be two opinions. I 
have already said that it is the basis of the finest scholarship.” (P. 
17.) “ Weare willing—at least I am willing—-to concede a prefer- 
ence, and a great preference, to the dead over the living, to the 
classic over the modern.” (P. 31.) Is this the language of an op- 
ponent of the classics ? If so, what could an advocate say in their 
favor that would be stronger? Mr. Adams makes several of the 
above quoted remarks, “ so that I (he) shall be misunderstood only 
by such as wilfully misunderstand, in order to misrepresent. With 
such I hold no argument.” Surely, to rank Mr. Adams as an op- 
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ponent of the classics, or for that matter of Greek, is a delicate and 
a dangerous step. Moreover, much of what is said throughout his 
address is directed not against the study of the classics in itself, 
but against the manner in which he was made to study them at 
Harvard thirty years ago. If, as he assures us, the Harvard men 
of his day “ were compelled to acquire a confessedly superficial 
knowledge of two dead languages, if they passed examinations in 
Latin and Greek that did not set at defiance the science of cram- 
ming, if they were made to neglect their mother tongue, if the slip- 
shod methods accepted in Latin and Greek were also accepted in 
other studies, if a prominent feature of the instruction in the clas- 
sics was unintelligent meaning,” then, indeed, Mr. Adams and his 
fellow-students are entitled to our deepest sympathy. If the facts 
were as he states, we should not wonder at his demanding re- 
form, radical reform, in the methods of instruction, so that future 
generations may have opened to them “the best entrance” to the 
“ goal of a liberal education.” But Mr. Adams will have none of 
the bests. Like Medea, he sees and approves what is better; but 
he chooses the worse. Side by side with the unstintedg eulogy 
measured out to the classics in the passages given above, we read 
as follows: “I cannot myself profess to have any great admiration 
for Latin literature.” (P. 16.) John Adams's endowment of an 
academy, where Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were to be shoroughly 
studied, was “ fetich worship, pure and simple.” “In these days 
of repeating-rifles she (Harvard College) sent me and my class- 
mates out into the strife equipped with shields and swords and 
javelins. We were to grapple with living questions, through the 
medium of a dead language. It seems to me I have heard some- 
where else of a child-cry for bread being answered with a stone.” 
(Pp. 28, 29.) “ But are those transcendent beauties really there 
(in Greek and Latin literature)? I greatly doubt it. I shall never 
be able to judge.” “I am free to say that, whether viewed as a 
thing of use or as an accomplishment, as a source of pleasure or 
as a mental training, I would rather be familiar with the German 
tongue and its literature than be equally familiar with the Greek. 
pee eae What I have said of German as compared with Greek, 
I will say of French as compared with Latin.” (Pp. 37-8.) After 
digesting this anthology, let the reader say under what flag the 
speaker sails. To us he furnishes one of the most marvellous in- 
stances of mental bipolarity which it has been our fortune to meet. 
It is hard to say whether, like Balaam, he went forth to curse and 
broke out into blessing, or whether, unlike that noted prophet, he 
set out to bless and ended in cursing. On the one hand, the study 
of Greek is the best basis of the finest scholarship; on the other 
hand, it is a fetich and a stone. Are we to infer that a fetich and 
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a stone are the best basis of the finest scholarship? We confess 
that, so far from misunderstanding Mr. Adams, in his duplex atti- 
tude towards the classics, we have not even understood him. 

So much is certain, however, that, whether Mr. Adams really 
thinks-Latin and Greek the best entrance to a true liberal educa- 
tion, or whether he really prefers German and French to Greek and 
Latin, he wants no classics, or at least as little classics as possible, 
for himself and his children. Most people prefer the best wine, 
Mr. Adams the inferior quality ; and why ? 

Mr. Adams himself tells us that his preference is based on his 
own experience and that of his family for the past century and a 
half. As one swallow does not make a summer, so the experience 
of one man, or of one family, out of thousands, nay millions, can- 
not furnish the ground-work of a valid indiction. Mr. Adams is 
too frank and too well-trained a man not to suggest this himself. 
So this experience, whatever it consists in, by itself can prove 
neither one thing nor the other. Such as it is, however, it seems 
to prove to us the contrary of Mr. Adams's inferences. We will 
state it. Mr. Adams’s grandfather, John Adams, received a clas- 
sical education. The training he received at college enabled him 
to become a successful teacher and lawyer ; he espoused his coun- 
try’s cause in the Revolution, and rendered it distinguished service, 
both at home and abroad, as envoy to France. He ranked so 
high as a statesman that he was found a worthy successor of the 
Father of his Country. All this he achieved in virtue of his talents 
and his education. But his education did not enable him to ap- 
preciate Isocrates and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, at the age of 
seventy years, after long neglect, nor to speak French, at forty-two, 
as the diplomatic representative of America. No doubt it would 
have been pleasanter to the elder Mr. Adams had he been a French 
scholar. That he would have been a better diplomatist with French 
and without the classics, it is easy to assert, but as impossible to 
prove as it isto prove the contrary. On the whole, if a man’s 
success is atall due to his education—and both classicists and 
moderns hold this-—Mr. Adams certainly had no fault to find with 
his classical training. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams's case comes next. He was no less 
successful as a diplomatist and a statesman than his father ; he, also, 
had studied Latin and Greek at Harvard, but then he had also 
picked up some living languages in Europe asa boy. As his father 
made his mark as a diplomatist without French, it is not self-evi- 
dent that Mr. John Quincy Adams would have failed without it. 
Men speaking French have been unsuccessful diplomatists, and 
the same can be said of men who have had a classical education. 
We modestly suggest that an able man with a good training would 
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succeed with or without French, as experience has proved more 
than once. No doubt a knowledge of French is a decided advantage 
in a diplomatic career ; but that, without it, his grandfather would 
have been tongue-tied at St. Petersburg, as Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., 
hints, does not follow. What inference, for or against classical 
training, can be drawn from a career like that of Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
would puzzle the ordinary mortal. Still, even he is made to point 
a moral; for his education is criticised, on the one hand because 
he did not read Greek in after life, and on the other hand because 
he did read Latin. This knowledge of Latin, it seems, and not the 
prevailing taste, led the old gentleman to indulge in an affectation 
which he seems to have transmitted, in some faint degree, to his 
grandson—the affectation of, at times, airing his knowledge of 
Latin quotations. 

Whilst Mr. J. Q. Adams enables his grandson to have a fling at 
the classics, because he did not “keep up” his Greek, Mr. C. F. 
Adams, Sr., did keep up his Greek, but the Greek fares no better 
at the hands of our critic. The Greek caused him “tolose the step 
of his own time”; it prevented him from becoming “a wiser, a 
happier, and a more useful man.” Such is the language of the son, 
who is President of the Union Pacific R.R., we believe, concern- 
ing the father, whose services, as the representative of the United 
States at the Court of St. James during the civil war, have met 
with unanimous and hearty commendation. If success be the 
criterion, then C. F. Adams, Sr., with his love of Greek, need not 
shun comparison with his son. His career as a whole is an honor 
to his Alma Mater, and certainly does not countenance the charge 
that his education unfitted hitn, or fitted him ill, to play his part in 
the drama of life. 

Even the younger Charles Francis Adams, despite his own 
opinion to the contrary, seems to us to show that the time-honored 
classical training has not lost its virtue. It may seem presump- 
tuous to set up our opinion on this point against Mr. Adams's, but 
we are told that no one is a judge in his own case. Here is the 
story of Mr. Adams’s experience. With the exception of some 
independent reading in English literature, he owes his intellectual 
training to the college course established at Harvard thirty years 
ago+-a course largely made up of the classics and mathematics. 
How did this training serve him? He first studied law ; as appears, 
successfully. Being called to fight for his country's cause in the 
field, he made an honorable record for himself during the civil 
war. When, at the close of the war, he returned to civil life, he 
changed his profession, and devoted himself to what he calls “a 
specialty in connection with the development of the railroad sys- 
tem,”—some scientific pursuit, we infer. A course of training 
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that prepares a man to become, successively, lawyer, soldier, and 
railroad scientist, certainly does not fossilize the mind; it seems 
to have rendered Mr. Adams’s mind remarkably elastic. It 
must have unfolded, drilled, and strengthened all its faculties; 
for, to pursue successfully the three avocations mentioned would, 
ordinarily, be beyond the powers of a mind that had not been so 
developed and invigorated. Mr. Adams has not a word of recog- 
nition for the services thus rendered to him, which he includes, it 
must be presumed, among the “impalpable essence” effects of 
classic training. He only remembers that it did not teach him 
French, or rather, that it did not enable him to speak that language 
fluently in a public assembly. “ Representing American educated 
men in the world’s industrial gathering,” he wails, “ I have occupied 
a position of confessed inferiority.” We have read of German and 
English, and we are proud to say it, American savans, who, though 
not masters of French, did not occupy a position of confessed 
inferiority at the world’s scientific gatherings. 

A more serious and, if well founded, more damaging charge 
against his classical education, is the rhetorical assertion made by 
Mr. Adams that Harvard sent forth most of her graduates unable to 
follow out a close, sustained line of thought, and to express them- 
selves in clear, concise terms. To determine the validity of this accu- 
sation, we must be certain, first, that the facts are accurately stated, 
and next, that they are correctly explained. Far be it from us to sug- 
gest that Mr. Adams would wilfully mis-state any fact. But when we 
study his mental habits, and find that in one place (p. 4) he assures 
us that “ the college course was a pleasant sort of vacation, which 
he would be very sorry not to have enjoyed,” and, on another (p. 
28), that he studied Greek (which elsewhere he informs us was a 
nightmare to him) with patient fidelity, we must either infer that 
the patient, faithful study of Greek was a pleasant vacation, or 
suspect that facts unconsciously shape themselves to his mental 
ken according to the needs of his argument. But allowing that, 
in the present instance, there is no delusion (and students of his 
pamphlets will, perhaps, concede this in Mr. Adams's own case), 
why blame the classics, which, we are told, were only superficially 
studied, especially when every other branch of study was learned 
no more thoroughly ? 

So much for the experience of the Adams family. We hold 
that it is an argument in favor of classical training, as far as the 
experience of a few individuals can be called an argument. In 
reality it only supports the experience of thousands of others, to 
whom the mental strength and elasticity acquired by the study of 
Latin and Greek proved the means of becoming successful men, 
and sometimes of attaining fame. Let the reader review the roll 
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of honor in England, and where were her greatest statesmen, 
scholars, and scientists trained? At her great classical schools. 
What education prepared the political and intellectual heroes of 
Germany—a Stein, a Scharnhorst, a Metternich, a Bismarck, a 
Geethe, a Lessing, a Schlegel, a Humboldt, a Liebig, a Ganss, a 
Kant, and a thousand others,—to achieve fame? The classical 
education of the Gymnasium. Who, aside from her military heroes, 
are the intellectual leaders of Franée? Ask her Bossuets, her 
Racines, her Corneilles, her Descartes, her La Places, her Mira- 
beaus, her Talleyrands, her Guizots, her Thiers, her Montalem- 
berts, and her Lacordaires ; they will tell you, the alumni of her 
classical schools. And here, in our country, most of those whom we 
honor as national benefactors, most of those in whose intellectual 
achievements we glory, grew up under like educational influences. 
Beginning with John Adams, we name Hamilton, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, John Quincy,Adams, Webster, Calhoun, Van Buren, Sumner, 
Benton, Irving, Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes. To- 
day, the American people, untrammeled as it is by traditions, and 
unfettered by prejudice in this regard, strong though be its leaning 
to the self-made candidates for political honors, numbers among 
its senators, its representatives, and its governors, an overwhelming 
proportion of college-bred men ; that is to say, of men trained for 
their present positions by the study of Latin and Greek. Here, 
then, we have the experience of four nations, all tending to estab- 
lish the same thesis, all bearing witness to the value of classical 
training. 

For Greek, especially, we have another argument, also based on 
experience. Towards the end of the Middle Ages, Manuel Chryso- 
loras, at the invitation of the Signory of Florence, in 1396, intro- 
duced true Greek learning in Italy. The foremost Italian minds of 
that day, lay and clerical, flocked in swarms to become his scholars. 
They, in turn, became enthusiastic apostles of the newly-recovered 
learning, and thus greatly contributed to the intellectual movement 
called the Renaissance. 

Now, in the opinion of those best fitted to judge in our age,— 
of men, too, of whom it would be presumptuous to say that they 
are not in sympathy with it,—what was the influence of the study 
of Greek in Italy and, through Italy,in Europe? Listen to Mr. J. 
Addison Symonds (“ Renaissance in Italy,” ii., p. 112): “ The study 
of Greek implied the birth of criticism, comparison, research. .. . 
It stimulated the germs of science, suggested new astronomical 
hypotheses, and indirectly led to the discovery of America. The 
study of Greek resuscitated a sense of the beautiful in art and 
literature.” Burckhardt, in his work on the “ Renaissance in /taly,” 
after insisting “that it was not the revival of antiquity alone, but 
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its union with the genius of the Italian people, which achieved the 
conquest of the Western World” (vol. i., p. 239), remarks that 
“it is idle to ask if this cause (7. ¢., humanism) ought not to have 
stopped short in its career of victory, to have restrained itself 
deliberately, and conceded the first place to purely national ele- 
ments of culture.” In his opinion, therefore, the national move- 
ment, the beginning of which was marked by the powerful genius 
of Dante, was not only modified, but to a certain extent overborne, 
by the new influence exerted by the study’ of classic literature, and 
especially by Greek. Lastly, Dr. Draper, in his “ /ntellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe” (p. 469), tells us that “‘ Greek literature, forced 
into Italy by Turkish arms, worked wonders.” Though, as a 
historian, Draper is far from being a model, yet we have cited his 
judgment as being that of a scientist, whom the modernists will 
certainly not charge with being behind the age. The study of 
Greek, consequently, was a powerful force, shaping the current of 
men’s thoughts, developing their intellectual powers, and opening 
up new and correct views in literature and art. If it be true that 
the greatest works of man’s genius in every branch of literature 
and science are undying in their influence, then Greek and its 
literature, though not to us a new revelation, as it was to the 
Italians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, must still be 
endowed with potent mind-fashioning power. 

So far Mr. Adams’s argument from experience; his proposal to 
substitute for the study of the classics a practical command of the 
modern languages we shall say a word about later on. For the 
present, we shall turn to consider the objections made to the study 
of the classics by many scientific men. We say “many,” because 
in Germany, in particular, some of the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of science have raised their voices in favor of the old- 
time training. Nor does this surprise us. On the contrary, we 
are amazed at the attitude of a school of scientific men, of whom 
Professor Youmans, of the Popular Science Monthly, is a good 
type,—men who condemn not only the study of the classical lan- 
guage, but inform us that “no kind of culture degenerates so 
readily into stupid mechanical routine as that of language.” (“ College 
Fetich,” p. 70.) We are amazed at them, because, even as men of 
science, they, above all, should be the ardent champions of the 
study of language. They pose as the devoted students of nature, 
as the ardent advocates of all that familiarizes us with its phe- 
nomena. Of course, the higher something stands in the order of 
nature, the more claim it should have on their attention and to 
their enthusiastic study. Now, these gentlemen tell us that man 
stands at the head of all nature. They may be evolutionists, and 
trace man’s pedigree through never-found links to the mere cell- 
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beings, that differ but little from the slime of the earth,—all the 
same do they recognize man as nature’s greatest and crowning 
achievement. Surely they should advocate, above all, the study 
of him who is the crown of nature and re-echo the poet's line : 










“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Above all, they should plead for the thorough, the loving study 
of that which, according to their own teaching, is the characteristic 
that distinguishes man from the brute, that which makes man a 
J human being, namely, language. Where, then, should we look 

for stronger, warmer champions of the study of language than 
among the men of science? And, of course, among all languages 
‘ they should single out that one as especially worthy of the most 
4 careful study which is acknowledged on all sides to be the most 
perfect in its structure—the Greek. But the unexpected, we are 
told, always happens, and so we behold the very men denounce 
the study of language whom right logic would lead to recommend 
it above all others. 

But what are the grounds of this opposition? the reader will 
naturally ask. Of course, those physicists who are broad-minded 
and clear-minded enough to see that nature does not end where 
it refuses to submit to the test of the balance, the microscope, and 
chemical reaction, cannot share in this opposition, for it is based 
largely upon the idea that language is something apart from, nay, 
almost opposed to, natural science. Only this explanation can 
account for such assertions as: “ The old method (of education) 
occupied itself mainly with the study of language; the new method 
passed beyond language to the study of the phenomena of nature.” 
As if language were an “unnatural” phenomenon. But let us hear 
the pundits of the Popular Science Monthly. “ Professor Cooke,” 
says Mr. Youmans, “struck the keynote of this discussion when 
he remarked in his article on the ‘Greek Question’ in the last 
Monthly: ‘A half century has wholly changed the relations of 
human knowledge, and the natural sciences have become the chief 
factors of our modern civilization.’ ” “Le rot est mort, vive le roi,” 
is the shout of these gentlemen; and if lusty lungs and loud assur- 
ance could create facts, the reign of religion, of morality, and of 
law would be replaced by the reign of science, and the decalogue 
by dietetic prescriptions. We yield to no one in just and sincere 
admiration of the achievements of modern science. No one appre- 
ciates more fully the grand discoveries in astronomy made by 
means of the spectroscope and telescope, the wonderful revelations 
of the microscope, the striking progress in the philosophy of 
physics, and the remarkable engineering feats of our days. They 
have unveiled new marvels of the power and wisdom of God; 
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they have extended man’s mental horizon; they have added new 
grandeur to his conceptions. But that, in consequence of these 
discoveries, law, morality, and religion have ceased to be the chief 
factors in our civilization, is a discovery far ahead of our age, and, 
we think, of any age. For we fail to see how the social fabric, or 
the political fabric, can ever be made to rest chiefly on the laws of 
natural science. Indeed, if we compare our civilization with that 
of fifty, or, to oblige the learned gentlemen of the Popular Science 
Monthly, of a hundred years ago, we fail to see any warrant for 
their proclamations. What was right then is looked upon as right 
now; and what was wrong then is still held to be wrong. Our 
ideas of property, of the rights of government and of the governed, 
are but little modified, and the changes again can neither be debited 
nor credited to natural science. Law and theology are studied 
very much as of yore, and even in medicine we see little, if any, 
change in the method of study. Above all, man’s passions and 
feelings, his faith, hope, love, fear, envy, hate, and greed, are the 
same as of yore. It is true that we use lucifer matches, whereas our 
great-grandfathers used the flint, and that among us gas or elec- 
tricity takes the place of sperm-oil and candle. It is true that, 
owing to the advance of agricultural chemistry and the progress 
of mechanical*discovery, we reap fifty-fold where our grandfathers 
reaped ten-fold. It is true, in fine, that we move with a rapidity 
rivalling the winds, and dispatch our thoughts to great distances 
in a few instants. But all these things do not constitute human 
life, or human society; they influence human life and society in 
little more than their externals. And so with the grand assertion 
falls the grand inference, and the classics are safe, if Professor 
Cooke has struck the keynote of the “ Greek Question.” 

Before dismissing Dr. Youmans we must, however, look into 
some few assertions with which he seeks to bolster up his cause. 
It seems extraordinary that an evolutionist should tell us that the 
new knowledge (natural science) came, not by the old method of 
study, but by new exercises of the mind, contracted with previous 
habits, when it is the cardinal principle of the evolutionists that 
the new is but the development of the old, and when it is a fact 
that long before Bacon of Verulam, and long before Youmans of 
New York, experiments and observations were made, verifications, 
inductions, and classifications worked out, and physical hypotheses 
constructed. It is not true that any absolutely new exercise of 
the mind gave rise to the new knowledge ; but, as time rolled on, 
practice made perfect ; there were more observations and experi- 
ments to be utilized, and new experiments were made in greater 
number; where one man cultivated the field of science before, a 
hundred do so now, and such drudgery is now spared to the really 
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great man, and delegated to underlings. Hence the great and 
successful advance of modern science; the “ brand-new ” exercises 
of the mind exist in the cerebral convolutions of Professor You- 
mans. 

Nor is it true, as Dr. Youmans says, that “the old method has 
for its end lingual (séc) accomplishments ;” it is an unfounded asser- 
tion, and those who are acquainted with the course of history know 
well that no system, the end of which is even the prettiest and most 
skillful prattle and babble, and whose “ results are barrenness,” 
could last for four centuries. In further contrasting the old and 
the new method, Mr. Youmans implies that a scientific training 
especially, and far more than the classical education, fits the stu- 
dent for dealing with the problem of life. At first sight this 
appears plausible. The common mind, largely soaked in the ma- 
terial tendencies of the day, thinks at once of steam engines, arti- 
ficial manure, new methods of lighting, of heating, of assaying, 
improvements in all kinds of manufactures. Science rises before 
him at once as the genie of fortune-making. And surely it would 
be the greatest rashness to deny that it has made—and, we may 
add, unmade—the fortunes of many. The effects it has produced 
are visible to the eye of the senses. But on the other hand, be- 
cause they strike the eye of the senses they are liely to appear 
magnified and exaggerated, and this seems true also of the training 
acquired by natural science; its results are visible and material, 
and therefore impress the imagination far more vividly than the 
results of a classical or philosophical training, the results of which 
appear only to the eye of the intellect. Yet, after all, the activity 
which constitutes by far the greatest and most important portion 
of our lives, the actions on which depend the welfare and happi- 
ness of our family, our social and our political relations, lie almost 
wholly outside of the sphere of natural science. We love, and 
woo, and wed, and are not influenced in the slightest by consid- 
erations of brachycephalism or dolichocephalism ; we choose our 
friends and never ask how much nitrogenous and how much albu- 
minous food enters into their constitution; we choose our presi- 
dents and are astonished when their weight in avoirdupois is made 
a matter of discussion. In all these things what determines our 
selection are qualities beyond the reach of balance and micro- 
scope, and surely a mistake in the choice of a wife or of a friend 
is as likely to be serious as a lack of skill in determining plants, 
or insects, or minerafs. Even to the business man, scientific 
knowledge is generally not of primary importance. No doubt, 
the brewer and sugar-refiner depend for their success largely on 
correct scientific methods, but when they manufacture, and above 
all when they sell their goods, much also depends on the right 
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selection of their agents, and a correct judgment of the character 
of their customers. Indeed, it may be said without too much risk, 
that even to the sugar-refiner the knowledge of sugar is hardly 
more important than the knowledge of men. How to acquire this 
knowlédge of men—what is the best means ? No doubt it is useful 
by means of scientific training to learn to make a skillful use of 
our eyes, our ears, our touch, our senses, in short. It is well to 
observe the physical phenomena about us, to notice the form, and 
color, and size, and weight of the plants and stones and animals 
around us. It is useful to group them by their resemblances and 
differences. But, after all, men do not act like sticks and stones, 
and the only way to learn to know man is to study man, and to 
study what is specially and characteristically human; and here 
we are again led to the study of language and of the thoughts it 
embodies. 

We see, then, that the study of natural science, which Professor 
Youmans and other no doubt well-meaning enthusiasts recommend 
as a substitute for the classical training, instead of developing all 
the student's facuities completely, develops only some of them, 
and those only inasmuch as they deal with the material world. The 
far more important world of mind and spirit this method neglects. 
Indeed, “natu®al science,” says E.du Bois Reymond, a distinguished 
German scientific professor, “like every other activity so pursued, 
narrows the field of view Where it is exclusively domi- 
nant, the mind is apt to grow poor in ideas, the imagination in pic- 
tures, the soul in sensitiveness, and the result is a narrow, dry, and 
hard mode of thought deserted by the muses and the graces.” 
Our friends of the Popular Science Monthly are themselves capital 
instances of this narrowing tendency of natural science when too 
exclusively pursued. All that is good they see in natural science, 
and outside of science nothing that is good. In their eyes not 
only the study of the classics, but the study of all language, de- 
generates into stupid mechanical routine. Contrast with this the 
broad, liberal spirit of the classicists. They were in sole undis- 
puted possession of the academic field, when natural science first 
lifted up its head. They did not regard it as an enemy, nor as a 
rival, but as a fellow-laborer in the field of culture. They recog- 
nized that it developed a side of our mental activity untrained by 
classic studies, the power of observation by the senses; and, many 
years back, they gave to natural science a place beside the classic 
learning. 

But it is time to see what the advocates of the old classic train- 
ing have to say in its behalf, and to examine whether or what 
there is in the study of Latin or Greek that makes it an efficient 
instrument of mental training. By way of introduction, let us see 
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what is language, and of what service it is to the human mind. 
Language, as all know, consists of words, and words are signs. 
Signs of what? Ofthings? No; but of our ideas or conceptions 
of those things. You may speak of “red,” and I may speak of 
“red,” and yet we may speak of very different colors. To the 
rude farmer a “scholar” is one thing, to the college professor an- 
other. To understand each other correctly, therefore, “ men must 
not only hear the sounds called words, but know what they rep- 
resent in each other’s minds, and, as much as possible, how far they 
correspond to the things outside of their minds. Now, these words 
with this double relation are most important to us all. By their 
means we communicate with each other, and, if we observe the 
workings of our minds, it will be found that by their means we 
communicate with ourselves; that is to say, we think and judge 
and reason mentally. Many ideas are almost begotten of their 
word-signs, and most ideas are made clearer by them. We shall 
not go so far as to say that we cannot think and reason at all without 
words, but as a matter of fact we seldom do so. Without language 
our mental activity would be exceedingly limited. Whether in 
theology or philosophy, in science or art, or even in business, 
words play an all-important role. In truth, to know precisely 
what ideas correspond, and to know well the things which words 
designate outside of the mind, would be to banish half of our mis- 
understandings, and to accumulate vast stores of most solid and 
practical knowledge. But it is not only the crude words that thus 
reflect the workings of men’s minds, but even their modifications, 
their declensions and conjugations, their very position. All these 
contribute to express our mental operations ; not only our percep- 
tions, but our judgments and our reasoning. Terminations and 
prefixes are often marvellously subtle means to express certain con- 
ceptions. Take, for instance, the comparative suffix, er. To what 
shifts must we resort to say, “ James is taller than John,” without 
using the suffix, er, or the word, more, which contains that suffix. 
In short, these words, with their grammatical modifications of 
all sorts, are, so to say, audible photographs of the action of our 
mind, that mind which is our intellectual life, the treasure-casket 
of all our acquirements and enjoyments, and the God-given in- 
strument whereby we are to support and defend ourselves. To 
study ‘language, then, is to study the science of the mind and its 
intellectual operations; in other words, to study logic, and at the 
same time to acquire mastery over an instrument absolutely neces- 
sary to success in our intercourse with our fellow-men. 

There are two ways of learning a language,—tst, mechanically 
and almost unconsciously, as the child does, and as some adults 
learn foreign languages; and, 2d, scientifically or grammatically, 
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as we learn Latin and Greek at school. How much even the first 
method helps to unfold the mind, no one can fail to have noticed 
who has seen a child learn to prattle its mother-tongue. Every 
new word gained is an idea cleared up and stored away ready for 
use when needed. What was in a state of flux becomes fixed, 
and dreamy visions become well-defined knowledge. Then the 
first sentence becomes the stimulus to hundreds of others, each 
quickening and strengthening the budding power of judgment. 
But the child learns to speak by imitation and almost uncon- 
sciously. Because by this first method we learn languages uncon- 
sciously and by imitation, it has not a like stimulating power for 
elder children, or adults, in whom the first mental awakening has 
already taken place. No doubt even so it reveals new features in 
their mother-tongue, clearing up, limiting, and defining much that 
was blurred and indistinct. But, after all, the mechanical method 
of learning languages has, as chief result, the power to handle a 
new means of intercourse with others. Hence, too, we do not 
find that populations who have acquired this power—such as cer- 
tain districts of Germany and Switzerland, on the French border— 
are noted for exceptional mental power or adroitness. 

It is far different with the second or scientific method of acquir- 
ing a language. Show us a man who has learned not only to 
understand or speak a second language, but also to know why 
every word and every form are used, and we will show you a man 
with an active, open-eyed mind, who perceives rapidly, judges cor- 
rectly, and reasons quickly. Why is this so? We have only to 
analyze his training to grasp the reason. Place before a student a 
moderately hard sentence in Latin or Greek. What will he do? 
Firstly, he observes the words composing it and notices their 
forms, picking out nouns and verbs and adjectives, identifying the 
cases and other accidents. What is this but cultivating the mind’s 
powers of observation? Having finished his inspection, he ad- 
dresses himself to the solution of the problem before him; for 
every sentence to be translated is a problem to be solved, in which 
the meaning is the unknown quantity. By reasoning on their 
forms, he infers that certain words belong together ; he has recourse 
to the dictionary, and balances the fres and cons of the meanings 
there set down, and thus exercises his judgment. Next he pro- 
ceeds to combine the subjects and predicates and the various 
clauses, until he arrives at the meaning sought for. But the end 
is not yet. He must now go back to the preceding sentence and 
look forward to the following one, in order to verify his transla- 
tion. Thus the mere translation according to grammatical rule 
has called into play his powers of observation, of reasoning, of 
combination or invention, of judgment, and taught him that even 
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then his results must be verified. In his reasoning, too, he will 
have occasions both for deductive argument and for induction ; 
for every rule of grammar is the conclusion of an induction, and 
the proper way to teach the beginner the more common rules is 
to lead the pupil to notice the examples and to draw the rule as 
the inference. Again, by selecting his English words carefully, 
he gains a nicer and fuller insight into the power of his mother- 
tongue and its vocables; nay, at times, when he comes across 
words for which his own language has no equivalent, he has found 
an idea foreign to the genius of his own people, and thus he en- 
larges the field of his conceptions. As the sentences increase in 
difficulty, higher and higher powers of combination and invention, 
more delicate insight, more skillful reasoning, are called into play, 
and, moreover, the student's moral qualities are drawn upon. If 
he be made of the true metal, increasing difficulties wiil call forth 
not only subtler reasoning, greater versatility, and more ingenious 
combinations, but increasing determination, until, having triumphed 
over every obstacle, he tastes the sweets of intellectual conquests. 
To this add the power of expression gained by a faithful, close, 
idiomatic reproduction in the vernacular of the thoughts and lan- 
guage of the original; for, surely, if we can express the thoughts 
of others suitably and well, we will not fail in the expression of 
our own ideas. Finally, a really intelligent and complete transla- 
tion of the original includes, of necessity, a reproduction of its liter- 
ary beauties. Emphasis must be matched by emphasis, figure by 
figure, always having due regard to the genius of the mother- 
tongue. Adroitness of expression, logical force, pathetic power, 
sublimity,—all must be brought home to the translator’s mind and 
copied in the version. Surely, such a course of drill repeated 
again and again on different subject-matter cannot fail to nurture 
the student's literary taste, to enliven his imagination, to vivify and 
brace his logical faculty. All these advantages are derived from 
a mere careful and intelligent translation. But to master fully his 
author, the student must understand all the allusions which he 
meets with, be they in the domain of history, geography, arche- 
ology, ethnology, customs, laws, religion, art, or science. A loving 
study of all these features will confer new interest on the writer, 
will enable the scholar really to understand the people whose liter- 
ature he peruses, broaden his mind and widen his sympathies, so 
that even when, in later life, he becomes a specialist, he will not be 
a narrow-minded one, but will always feel that, though to him his 
profession goes above every other, there is no profession, no branch 
of human knowledge, that has not its attractions, that does not 
render service to mankind. 

And here it may be well to state that of late more and more 
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stress has been laid on these historical features of classic study. 
Look at a Latin or Greek text-book of to-day, and you will be 
struck at once with the wealth of illustrations that adorn it. Works 
of ancient art, homely tools, musical instruments, portraits of old 
heroes, arms, plans of battle, all contribute to clear up the text, to 
interest the scholar, to inspire him with a taste for art and history, 
and to store his mind with a living knowledge that will leaven his 
intellectual life, and be a source of enjoyment and advantage for 
the rest of his days. ; 

Such, then, are some of the benefits to be reaped from a thorough, 
loving study of the classics. But, it may be asked: Could not like 
benefits be derived from a study of modern languages? For our- 
selves, we have a high estimate of the practical value of the modern 
languages to the man of letters as well as to the business man. 
Nor is this wonderful; it may be said to be a tradition among 
educated Catholics. For as long back as thirty years ago there 
was hardly a Catholic college in the land in which a course of 
French or German was not an integral part of the academic cur- 
riculum. Still, if, as is admitted on all sides, the training and drill 
of the mental powers be the end of higher education, it must be 
confessed that, in this respect, the modern languages are not the 
peers of the classical languages. Why not? If, as Mr. Adams 
wishes, they are to be learned so as to be spoken fluently, then 
they must be learned mostly on the imitative plan, and that, as we 
have shown above, does not, and cannot, develop our mental facul- 
ties as the scientific study of language does. But even if studied 
on the same plan as the classics are taught, they are far inferior to 
the latter for purposes of intellectual drill. For, in the first place, 
they are far easier. Their constructions, and their accidence, or 
rather lack of accidence, are largely cut after the same pattern. 
Rarely, very rarely, will the student be called upon to invent and 
try combination after combination in order to find the meaning of 
a sentence, rarely to cultivate that intellectual dash, determination, 
and perseverance that are such admirable means of shaping the 
character. A great number of the forms having died out in the 
modern languages, words belonging together are always placed 
near each other, and hence the scholar need not be constantly on 
the alert to discover the endings that show which words go to- 
gether. Besides, the very fact that these languages are close to 
ours in time, in degree, character of culture, and often, to a great 
extent, in vocabulary, leave them less to teach us than a language 
remote from ours in all these respects. We must, therefore, con- 
clude that their very difficulty makes the classic tongues more 
powerful means of drilling the mind, more fitting instruments of 
education. We may, indeed, never learn to read Greck as fluently 
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as German, and yet derive more profit therefrom. But the greater 
ease with which we read modern languages is often only apparent. 
Thousands hear Shakespeare performed at the theatre, and go 
away convinced that they have understood him throughout. 
Thousands read the bard of Avon in their closet, they pass from 
page to page, and seldom or never meet with a stumbling-block. 
And yet how many passages have not puzzled, and do not to this 
day, after centuries of research and volumes of commentaries, 
puzzle the Shakespeare scholar. In like manner, in reading French 
or German, the general parallelism of construction in these lan- 
guages with the English construction makes it needless to be too 
precise in looking up words and forms; we quickly catch the 
general meaning, and often make conjecture take the place of 
scientific study. Thus is generated in us gradually a sense that 
we understand when we do not understand, that we know when 
we know not. A dangcrous, unscientific, self-inflating, self-deceiving 
state of mind. To this temptation the student of the classics is 
rarely exposed; even in later life there is no danger of such self- 
deception, as appears so clearly from Mr. Adams’s account of 
his grandfather's Greek experiment in old age. In reading the 
classics, any scholar of average intelligence will be in no doubt 
whether he knows or does not know. The Delphic Apollo de- 
clared Socrates the wisest of the Greeks because he knew that he 
did not know; to know that they do not know is denied to many 
modern oracles, who would do well to have recourse to the 
classics. 

We cannot do better than to reinforce these remarks by citing 
the opinion of one of the foremost scholars and thinkers of Ger- 
many, Professor Zeller, of Berlin, on the educational value of Latin 
and Greek. “ Latin grammar,” says Zeller, “by its strictness and 
logical correctness, is as excellent a means for the general training 
of the mind as Roman law is for its juridical training, and, in this 
respect, it can no more be replaced by any modern language than 
the pandects can be replaced by the Code Napoléon. The Greek 
language combines, with the transparency of its logico-grammatical 
structure, wealth of words, mobility of construction, the power to 
accommodate itself to every need of expression, a full and clear 
formation of its sentences, and a euphony, which is as unique as is 
the classic perfection of Greek art. All the mental faculties and 
powers, which the formation of language demands and the study 
of language develops, are equally stimulated by the Greek tongue.” 
And here we may suggest the answer to a riddle that greatly 
puzzles Professor Youmans and his friends: “How could the 
Greeks, who studied no foreign language, arrive at such perfection 
in almost every branch of literature and thought?” Because they 
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learned and spoke and studied the Greek language. Were the 
modern languages as perfect images of all that is logical in the 
human mind as the Greek, were they as rich in inflections, had 
they the same subtle means of expressing the most refined shades 
of thoughts and the nicest modes of action, the same capacity to 
form compounds, the same mobility of construction and adapta- 
bility,—qualities which, while adding to the power of expression, 
demand close attention, logic and precision of mind, insight into 
the relations of the various thoughts composing a sentence, a fine 
sense of their relative importance, and an ear sensitive to the most 
delicate harmonies of language,—then, indeed, we might achieve 
what the Greeks accomplished without having recourse to any 
language but our own mother tongue. 

That the classics are superior for mind-training purposes to 
natural science and the modern languages, does not lack the sup- 
port of practical experience. Many years back there were estab- 
lished in Germany, along-side of the old-time gymnasium, the 
curriculum which consists mainly of classical and mathematical 
studies, a new kind of high-schools called Aea/schulen, destined to 
prepare young men for commercial pursuits or the polytechnic 
schools. Their course was gradually enlarged until it occupied 
the same length of time as that of the gymnasium. The chief dif- 
ferences between the two classes of schools was that the Rea/schulen 
discarded the study of Greek wholly and lessened the Latin in- 
struction, these branches being replaced by additional time given 
to mathematics, natural science, and the modern languages. The 
graduates of the Realschulen were at first debarred from entrance 
to the university. About 1870, in spite of protests from several 
sources, the Prussian government ordered that these graduates be 
admitted to the philosophical department of the universities. 
Henceforth the graduates of both classes of schools worked side 
by side, and afforded an excellent opportunity to compare the rela- 
tive merits of the classical and the modern training. In 1880, after 
a ten years’ trial, the philosophical faculty of the University of 
Berlin reported to the minister of Public instruction its opinion on 
the question whether the graduates of the Rea/schulen were fitted 
to pursue a university course with the gymnasium graduates. It 
was decidedly adverse to the efficiency of the modern training in 
developing and drilling the mind and its powers. Even the repre- 
sentatives of science and the modern languages in the Faculty 
joined heartily in this judgment. The science professors reported 
that the Realschulen, though starting with more extensive knowl- 
edge of their subjects than their classically trained fellow students, 
soon fell behind the latter. In specifying the deficiencies of the 
students trained by the modern system, the various instructors 
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complain of their dulness of comprehension, their lack of indepen- 
dent judgment, of a clear consciousness of their own scientific 
capacity and of sure insight into the growth of man’s mental life, 
their want of self-knowledge and their defective power of expres- 
sion; the very results we should expect from our analysis of the 
two systems. Attempts have not been wanting to belittle this ex- 
periment. It has been said that the experiment, being concrete, 
did not affect the abstract question of the superiority of classics or 
science ; but all experiments are concrete, and their concreteness 
does not destroy their value; it only requires us to be careful in 
interpreting their results. The honesty, or rather the impartiality, 
of the respective professors has been questioned ; though it seems 
strange that thirty-six gentlemen of various pursuits, which would 
naturally lead them to take different views on the question sub- 
mitted, gentlemen famed for their insight and their integrity, should 
all be stricken by the same prejudice. And if it be true that the 
gymnasia have the advantage of greater age, the upholders of the 
Realschulen, as well as their chosen instructors, should naturally 
shine by their greater enthusiasm in a new cause. Certainly this 
experiment, as well as the experience of the past three centuries, 
totally subverts the position of the anti-classical radicals of the 
Youmans type, confirms the arguments that have been presented 
above, and warns us not to give up what, tested by experience, has 
proved useful, and fly to ills we know not of. 

We have sought above to convey an imperfect idea of the peer- 
less qualities of the Latin and especially the Greek, as instruments 
of training the faculties of the mind. But the study of the classics 
bestows advantages of a different kind on-the scholar. We all 
know the great educational benefit derived from travel, how it 
opens and stimulates the mind, how it broadens our views and re- 
moves prejudice, and finally how, whilst it excites our admiration 
of what is good in foreign lands, it also confirms our love of home 
and country. A classical course is in reality an excursion into a 
diff.rent world, the world of the ancients, and affords us most of 
the educational advantages which intercourse with the best and 
wisest people in foreign lands would confer. This consideration 
alone will explain why men with a classic training are so much 
less narrow minded than those without this advantage. Besides, 
we must not forget that our travels are most productive of intel- 
lectual fruit, if they take us, not to lands and nations most like our 
own, but among peoples as unlike ourselves as possible, provided, 
of course, that they are bright and cultivated and enlightened. 
Hence, we shall gather more fruit from the study of Latin and Greek 
than we could reap from the study of modern literature; for whilst 
more remote from us in time and place, the Greeks were superior 
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to modern nations in brightness and culture, and above all in 
freshness of intellect. 

One more argument, and a weighty one, must be presented in 
favor of the maintenance of the classical studies. No man, it 
will be ‘allowed on all hands, can truly lay claim to be educated 
unless he understands, if not perfectly, at least measurably well, 
the nature, the source, the rise, and the development of our present 
civilization. To such an understanding it is of great importance 
that the student should have investigated with especial care and 
minuteness the sources and early course of that stream of culture 
which has come down to us so wonderfully widened and deepened. 
As the direction and force and character of our rivers is largely 
determined by the physical peculiarities of the land in which is 
their source, so the current of human civilization greatly depends 
for its power, tendency, and results, on the places and peoples 
where they rise. Now, aside from religion, which, heaven-sent, 
came to us from the East, all the other elements of our culture 
must be traced back to the Greeks and Romans. To the latter, 
of whose national mind their language, with its strict rules, is the 
perfect image, we moderns owe the basis and principles of our 
law ; for, without the Roman law, neither the German law, which 
is its direct offspring, nor the common law of England, nor yet the 
Code Napoléon, would be possible. From the Greeks, on the 
other hand, we have received an almost controlling impulse in 
philosophy, in the plastic arts and in literature, as weli as the be- 
ginnings of our science, our medicine, and our music. Of most 
of these varied branches of human learning this wonderful people 
laid the foundation, at least in their literary and artistic form; many 
they carried to a marvellous degree of perfection. In philosophy, 
for instance, many of the latest modern schools are, after all, 
nothing but revivals of long-abandoned Greek systems, and in 
the belles-lettres, and in art, it would be rash to say that the nine- 
teenth century, with the example of Greece, and the experience 
of two thousand years to guide it, has equalled, much less sur- 
passed, old Hellas. But it is useless to dilate on what all men of 
culture know and admit. It may be asked: Cannot we acquaint 
ourselves with these masterpieces of Greek genius, and thus under- 
stand the sources of our culture, by means of translations? We 
might almost as well ask: Can marble, even if carved by the hands. 
of Phidias or Michel Angelo, can any material but flesh and blood, 
give us an adequate, or, for that matter, an approximate idea of 
the living, breathing human being? Our modern hard, mechani- 
cal forms of speech can never reproduce the original, or convey to 
one unacquainted with the Greek, even a faint idea of what Homer, 
and Sophocles, and Aristophanes really are. Moreover, im the 
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translation we have the ancient author filtered through a mod- 
ern mind, a process that must inevitably destroy much of the an- 
cient fragrance, and give to the product an incongruous flavor of 
modernism. No; the only way really to understand the ancients 
is to go to the ancients themselves, to study the classic languages 
and literature. If we do so, Rome will reveal to us the genius 
which made her the lawgiver of the civilized world; and Greece 
bestow on us what she bestowed on victorious Rome when the 
latter sat down at the feet of conquered Hellas, and what she 
bestowed a second time on the modern world in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The Catholic Church has always rated the 
classic learning, Greek no less than Latin, at its true value. In 
the days of the revival of learning, under such Pontiffs as Nicholas 
V. and Leo X., the Church was the foremost patron of the classics. 
To-day, whilst with the elasticity given to her by her divine 
Founder she urges upon her bishops and priests the cultivation 
of true science, true to her usual conservatism when there is ques- 
tion of what is right and good, she stands forth the champion of 
classic learning. Disappointed railroad men may join with too 
enthusiastic advocates of science in denouncing the study of the 
Greek. American bishops recommend the study of science, but 
at the same time decree that their theological students sliall prove 
that they have enjoyed the advantages of a thorough training in 
Greek classics. The reason is not far to seek. The Church alone, 
in the nineteenth century, free from its spirit of unrest, judges old 
and new alike, according to their merits. 
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THE HOLY FACE OF LUCCA. 


EW things are more remarkable in the Italy of the present day 
than the difference between the government and the mass of 
the people in their attitude towards religion. To judge by the 
Parliamentary debates at Monte Citorio or the common course of 
the higher officials, one would be inclined to think that hostility to 
the Church was the dominant feeling of the nation. To mix with 
the people, more especially in the country districts, and observe the 
hold which religion has on every part of their daily life, and how 
their feelings and faith alike cling to its observances, one would say 
that devotion to Catholicity was their most marked national char- 
acteristic. In Italy, as in some other countries, the politicians are 
one thing and the people another. How it happens, in countries 
possessing representative institutions, that an active minority, often 
insignificant in its numbers, should be able to shape the policy of 
the government in opposition to the feelings and wishes of the 
people, we do not propose to discuss here. That it often does so 
happen in other countries as well as in Italy, is an undoubted fact. 
Even American communities, with which the charge of indifference 
to their own interests is not usually connected, have found them- 
selves fleeced with impunity by small gangs of audacious politi- 
cians, whom they were powerless to shake off. We might as fairly 
charge the New York taxpayers with sympathy for the extortion 
inflicted on them by political rings, as assume that the Italian peo- 
ple sympathize with the anti-Catholic policy of their government. 
At the present day, as in former times, it is round the Church that 
the popular national life of Italy really centres. Her shrines are 
still the chief centres of art; her festivals are celebrated with an 
enthusiastic devotion in striking contrast with the popular indiffer- 
ence towards the official public displays, or the noisy demonstra- 
tions of political partisans, and her influence is willingly recog- 
nized in all the events of the popular daily life. Thus it may often 
happen that a deputy is denouncing the Church as the national 
enemy in the Assembly at Monte Citorio, while the district he is 
supposed to represent is solemnizing a Church festival with the 
most enthusiastic devotion. Such demonstrations are a prominent 
feature of Italian life at the present day as in the past. A striking 
instance was the centenary of the Holy Face celebrated in the 
September of 1882 in the ancient city of Lucca, 
Among the many shrines of Catholic devotion in Italy, few, 
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except Loreto itself, are more honored than that which is known 
as of the Holy Face (Santo Volto) of Lucca. The crucifix which 
bears that name is a work of the earliest times of Christianity, if 
it is not, indeed, the very first work of Christian art. In its present 
abode its history goes back almost to the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, before most of the modern nations of Europe had come into 
existence, or Charlemagne had been crowned Emperor of the 
West. From Palestine, where it had been made, it was transported 
to Italy in 782, and thus, in September, 1882, it was the eleventh 
centenary of its installment that was celebrated in Lucca. What 
the fountain of Lourdes is to our own times, the crucifix of Lucca 
was to mediwval Europe during many centuries. From every 
part of Italy, as well as from the countries beyond the Alps, pil- 
grims flocked thither in thousands, and its fame was spread 
throughout Christendom, Popes and emperors came to pay their 
devotions before it. Its name was honored by chapels and 
altars in the most distant countries, France, Spain, Germany, 
Bohemia, Flanders; and even the distant regions of Northern 
Europe, Poland and Lithuania, thus testified their veneration 
through a long series of ages. The Abbey of St. Denis, the first 
of the great Gothic buildings of France, contained an altar dedi- 
cated to the Holy Face of Lucca in the early Middle Ages, and 
similar shrines yet exist in Vienna, Madrid, Bruges, and many 
other cities of Catholic Europe. Students of English history may 
recall that it was “by the Holy Face of Lucca” that the half 
infidel king, William Rufus, gave the most solemn attestation of 
his often-doubted pledges, during his bitter quarrel with St. 
Anselm. In Italy, its own seat, the veneration for the miraculous 
crucifix was almost unbounded. Its name was a houschold word 
in daily devotion, and Lucca and its crucifix were inseparably 
united in the public mind. Dante in his great poem speaks of it 
as familiarly as he does of the baptistery of his native Florence, 
and St. Catherine of Sienna records her deep devotion to it in 
the most heartfelt terms. The Republic of Lucca, from the elev- 
enth century, stamped its representation on its coinage, which con 
tinued to bear it long after the independence of the city had passed 
away, and it was only removed by the late government of Tuscany 
the year before its own downfall. 

At the present day, though the “ Holy Face” has been removed 
from the ensigns of government, it has lost nothing of the venera- 
tion with which it has ever been regarded by the people. Twice 
in the year, in May and September, it is exposed to the public 
gaze, and each time it receives fresh demonstrations of the popular 
devotion. During the rest of the year it is closely veiled, and 
even its chapel is locked and carefully guarded ; but the occasions 
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of its opening are the most cherished festivals of the whole popu- 
lation of the province as well as of the city. In the approach of 
danger, or the pressure of misfortune, it is the centre to which 
individuals and the public alike come to seek the divine protection, 
A massive gold lamp, hanging before the door of its shrine, testi- 
fies to the faith of the city which, in our own times, offered it as a 
public expiation to avert the visitation of cholera with which Lucca 
was threatened, But a proof more striking by far than any mate- 
rial offerings, however rich, of the veneration in which the sacred 
crucifix is held by all classes of the population, even after the 
changes of more than a thousand years, was given by the wide 
enthusiasm and intense devotion displayed at the festival of Sep- 
tember, 1882. 

The fourteenth of September, the day known in the Calendar as 
the Exaltation of the Cross, is the great festival of the year in the 
sanctuary at Lucca. On the late occasion, however, a single day 
was wholly too little for the popular celebration, which extended 
over five days, from the Sunday preceding the anniversary. Toa 
stranger, the scene all through was most remarkable. On the 
Saturday evening the preparations began through the province, 
Every village and hill-top around the ancient city was brilliantly 
illuminated as far as could be seen from the city walls, which now 
serve the peaceful purpose of a popular promenade, The varied 
effects produced by the fires, which, in some places, wound up the 
sides of the hills like glittering serpents, in others blazed up in 
masses of such dimensions as to suggest a great conflagration; 
while each village was marked by peculiar arrangements of its own 
illuminations, and the colors of its lights were wonderful. ‘The 
church bells were vigorously sounded everywhere, and were 
mingled with the discharge of muskets and small cannon and the 
constant display of rockets and other fireworks to break the silence 
of the night. Every one seemed awake and on foot, both in city and 
country, and no American Fourth of July could surpass the enthu- 
siasm everywhere displayed. At an early hour of the following 
morning, bands of pilgrims from the country round began to pour 
into the city on their way to the Cathedral, where the sacred image 
was to be exposed to the public veneration. Confraternities of 
both men and women, representatives of trades and factories, and 
parochial and village deputations, each numbering from fifty or 
sixty up to three or four hundred, continued to arrive in succession, 
all walking in regular order, and chanting hymns or else reciting 
the rosary aloud. The Cathedral, in spite of its size, was soon 
densely filled, and all the other churches of the city were called 
into requisition to contain the numerous worshippers both from 
town and country. The High Mass at the Cathedral, which was 
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celebrated by the Archbishop, commenced at seven o'clock, and 
was followed by a general Communion. So great was the number 
approaching the rails that the Archbishop and two assistants were 
engaged in administering the Holy Sacrament for fully an hour and 
a half, though many had already received without waiting for the 
conclusion of the mass. The crowds in the various parochial 
churches were, in proportion, scarcely less dense than in the Ca- 
thedral, and in all the spirit of devotion on the part of the congre- 
gations was equally well marked. After the close of the Com- 
munion the sacred image was unveiled to the popular view; and 
from that time until late in the afternoon, its chapel was constantly 
filled by bands of pilgrims succeeding one another in orderly rota- 
tion and all displaying the strongest marks of devotion. Each 
deputation made an offering at the shrine, which usually took the 
form of a quantity of wax candles for use in the ceremonial, though 
offerings in money were made by some parishes. Chalices, medals, 
and other votive gifts in gold or silver, to be used or suspended in 
the sanctuary, were also presented by some of the pilgrims. 
Amongst others, the operatives of a woollen factory in the city 
presented a frame containing a golden crucifix and two medals, the 
employees of the tobacco manufactory a frame containing the 
letters Alpha and Omega in gold relief, and a village deputation 
offered two silver lamps. Shortly after five in the afternoon, the 
Coadjutor Bishop of San Miniato, near Florence, mounted the 
pulpit and preached at length on the subject of the Holy Face and 
its relations to Christian art, to history, and to religion. The or- 
dinary prayers of the Triduo were recited at half-past six, after 
which the crucifix was covered, and the religious ceremonies closed 
for the night. The whole proceedings were marked by the ut- 
most order and solemnity, and it was impossible not to recognize 
the thoroughly religious spirit which pervaded the crowds engaged 
in them all through the day. Clergy and laity, city and country 
alike, seemed wholly engrossed in the religious exercises. 

On Monday, instead of lessening, the throng of pilgrims seemed 
to increase. Their bands were arriving incessantly, with chanting 
of hymns and recitation of prayers, and taking their way to the 
Cathedral. Nor was the pilgrimage for many of these villagers by 
any means a mere pleasure promenade. Some deputations were 
travelling the whole night on foot, and that, too, while the rain 
came down in torrents. But wet or dry, tired or fresh, the new- 
comers bent their way towards the Cathedral, and there, sometimes, 
had to wait long for the time of their admission to the oratory of 
the sacred crucifix. There was no uncertainty about the earnest- 
ness of devotion of these Luccese countrymen and women. They 
came to perform a solemn religious act, not as a matter of recrea- 
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tion however innocent, and they cheerfully faced the troubles 
that awaited them. The confessionals were thronged in all the 
churches of the city. The crowds coming in from the country to 
the festival filled all the hotels and private lodgings, and many 
were unable to obtain beds at any price. Still, the following days 
showed no falling off in the number of the visitors, which was 
greatest on the final day of the celebration. 

The order observed on the three days between the opening 
Sunday and the concluding day of the festival, was much the same 
throughout. The image was uncovered at an early hour of the 
morning, and each succeeding half hour was set apart during the 
day for particular villages or parishes. However, the number of 
the pilgrim bands was too large to be all thus provided for; so, 
occasionally, two deputations entered the chapel together. The 
number of delegations that arrived was little short of forty a day, 
often numbering three or four hundred persons each. All brought 
offerings, most commonly wax lights and flowers, with occasional 
votive gifts of gold or silver, and also money at times, though rarely. 
On each day a pontifical high mass was sung at half-past ten by 
one of the neighboring bishops, and vespers were chanted at four 
in the afternoon, after which followed a sermon and subsequently 
the prayers of the Triduo, after which the crucifix was covered for 
the night. 

The villages around had been the most prominent actors in the 
outdoor rejoicings on the first day; but on the eve of the great day 
the citizens of Lucca itself began their display. Public illumina- 
tions of the walls and streets were ordered by the municipality, 
and many of the private citizens prepared to take part in the work 
by decorations of an elaborate character. Transparencies of the 
sacred image were to be seen everywhere, and devices of various 
kinds in gas, colored lanterns, and electric lights were brought 
into requisition to do honor to the occasion. Unfortunately, the 
weather was awfully bad. Incessant rains and high winds, though 
they did not prevent the influx of the country visitors, compelled 
a_ postponement of the municipal illuminations and also diminished 
considerably the private displays. After vespers on Wednesday a 
public procession was organized in the Church of San Frediano, 
which proceeded to the Cathedral to offer the homages of the city 
to the Almighty at the sacred shrine. Cardinal Martinelli, three 
archbishops, and five bishops, with the canons of the Cathedral and 
the members of the other collegiate chapters of the city, took part 
in the procession. The decorations of the Cathedral itself were of 
the most elaborate kind. In Italian fashion the walls and the fronts 
of galleries were covered with hangings of rich materials, and the 
ordinary lights were increased by numerous chandeliers and lamps. 
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The chapel in which the crucifix hung was a perfect sea of light, 
as the procession approached it through the densely packed con- 
gregation, The sacred music all through the , festival, though 
somewhat florid to a northern taste, was of a high order of excel- 
lence, as might, indeed, be expected in Italy. 

The chapel in which the sacred crucifix is preserved is erected 
within the Cathedral in the northern aisle. Its form is octagonal, 
with columns of the composite order wrought of the purest white 
marble at each angle. The columns stand on a plinth of the same 
material, inlaid with a band of red porphyry. Three doorways, filled 
with iron gates of an elaborate pattern, and two windows occupy five 
of the eight sides. Two of the remainder are filled with slabs of 
red marble covered with inscriptions, but on the exterior of the 
side behind the crucifix is a marble statue of the marytr St. Se- 
bastian attached to the trunk of a tree. Above the columns runs 
a cornice of classical outline, having its friezes richly decorated 
with festoons and masks of marble. The parapets above the cor- 
nice are in the form of semicircular shells, behind and above which 
the roof rises in a dome surmounted by a tall lantern of octagonal 
shape. The sides of the lantern are occupied by long windows, 
and the top is crowned by a ball and cross, Though rich and 
varied, there is nothing of the rococo style of ornament to mar the 
beauty of this graceful edifice. The latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in which it was built, was perhaps the best period of modern 
Italian architecture, alike removed from the slavish adherence to 
purely classical forms of Renaissance art, and from the extrava- 
gance that marked the work of its immediate successors. The 
richness of the materials used throughout is peculiarly Italian, and 
gives the whole the appearance of a giant reliquary. The dome is 
covered with plates of majolica of various colors and designs. 
The shell-shaped lunettes above the cornice, and the moulded ribs 
of the dome are richly gilt, as well as the volutes in the composite 
capitals of the columns and the mouldings of the cornice, their 
metallic lustre contrasting with the pure white and deep red of the 
marbles below. The interior of the chapel is even richer than the 
outside, especially in the variety of its marble lining. The sense of 
beauty in color, and the skill to apply it harmoniously to building, 
has alway been common in Italy to a much greater extent than in 
the other countries of Europe. It finds abundant play in this shrine. 
The pavement is tessellated with marbles whose names are scarcely 
known to northern builders, as the green marble of Genoa, the 
yellow of Surina, and red porphyry. Gold is abundatly used on 
the walls, yet not so as to hide the beauty of the marble panellings. 
The altar isa table of Silician jasper, upheld at the sides by kneel- 
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ing angels in gilt bronze. The steps above the altar table are of 
the purest oriental alabaster. 

The popular enthusiasm reached its height on the anniversary day. 
The high mass was sung by Cardinal Martinelli, and the vespers 
in the afternoon by the bishop of Massa Carrara. The country 
deputations continued to arrive after the high mass, as on the former 
days, in spite of the rain, The festival was closed at half-past seven 
by a Ze Deum, chanted by alternate choirs; but even after this the 
illuminations, which had been abandoned the day before, prolonged 
the excitement to a late hour of the evening. Nothing occurred 
to mar the harmony of the proceedings throughout the festival, 
which showed so strikingly the hold which Catholicity has on the 
Italian people, even amid the revolutions that have agitated their 
land in recent years. 

The celebrated crucifix, the anniversary of whose arrival in Lucca 
so many centuries ago was thus honored by the entire population, 
is indeed a most striking object even apart from its historical as- 
sociations. Its form is altogether peculiar, and bears no resem- 
blance to any known school of art, yet its singular beauty leaves 
a deep impression on every beholder. The figure of our Lord is 
life-size and clothed with a tunic of eastern fashion reaching to 
the ankles and wrists, the whole carved of cedar wood, and fast- 
ened with nails to a cross of planks not much higher or wider in 
the arms than the figure. The ends of the top and arms of the 
cross are widened into circles, and the feet, instead of being crossed, 
as in most modern examples, are nailed separately to the shaft. 
There is no inscription above the head, but a circular band is 
attached to the back of the cross, almost in the form of the well- 
known Celtic crosses of Ireland. The circle, however, in this 
case, is not complete, but the lower ends of the band are termi- 
nated in the form of fleurs de lis near the sides of the figure. In 
some other details the execution of the crucifixion is also peculiar. 
The arms are extended at full length at right angles to the body, 
and, what is more remarkable, the head is not encircled with the 
crown of thorns, which are never absent from the crucifixes of 
modern patterns, It may be remembered that though the Gospel 
speaks of the crowning with thorns of our Lord and of his going 
forth so crowned to be shown to the people, it makes no mention 
of his having continued to wear the thorny crown during his agony 
on the cross. The most ancient crucifixes were without it, although 
a later custom has made it appear almost essential. The hair of 
the crucifix of Lucca flows down in long waves on the shoulders 
and on the cheeks, the separated locks meeting below the chin. 
But it is, above all, the face which rivets the attention and com- 
mands an involuntary reverence by its strange and awful beauty. 
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The eyes are partly open, the lips closed, but not compressed, 
and the whole expression so full of life and of a wonderful com- 
bination of sorrow and suffering with divine power as to be per- 
fectly startling. We know of nothing to compare with it in the 
whole of sacred art, and as we gaze on it we perceive the full fitness 
of the feeling which gave to the sacred image its name of the 
Holy Face. 

Such as has been described is the crucifix of Lucca in its original 
condition ; but as it appears in its shrine at present, it is covered 
with ornaments offered by the devotion of successive ages. The 
head is encircled with a gold crown, richly jewelled, which was 
solemnly put on in 1655, and a collar of similar design was, at a 
later period, placed around the neck with a breast-plate thickly 
set with diamonds dependent from it. The figure is, moreover, 
covered with a close-fitting dress of black velvet, richly plated with 
gold ornaments which form a girdle round the waist and a heavy 
fringe at the bottom. The feet, in which the color of the wood is 
still preserved with wonderful freshness, are cased in silver slippers 
having crosses on top, which are kissed by the pilgrims on solemn 
occasions, as the cross is during the devotions of Good Friday, in 
all Catholic churches. A silver cup or chalice is placed on the 
step of the altar below the feet. Maniples, richly embroidered 
with gold, have been placed on the arms. The workmanship of 
all these ornaments is of the most artistic kind, and they are valua- 
ble as evidences of the popular devotion; but it may be open to 
question whether the effect produced by the beauty of the statue 
itself is in any way enhanced by its extrinsic decorations. 

Great, however, as is the interest which attaches to this crucifix, 
for its strange form and extraordinary beauty, it is as nothing in 
comparison to the historical associations which surround it and 
connect its origin with the very foundations of Christianity. Ac- 
cording to the general belief, the Holy Face is no merely artistic 
conception, however grand, but a faithful representation of the 
lineaments of our Lord as He hung on the Cross on Calvary. The 
hand which carved it was guided by actual recollections of the 
most familiar kind, and was, indeed, that of one who actually 
aided in taking down our Lord’s body and laying it in the tomb 
from which He was to rise triumphant on the Third Day. Its 
reputed artist is no other than that Nicodemus who, with Joseph 
of Arimathea, obtained the privilege of giving burial to our Lord's 
body from Pilate, and whose interview by night with our Saviour, 
at an early time of His mission, is recorded by St. John. After the 
Resurrection, Nicodemus, having incurred the hostility of his 
fellow-countrymen on account of his adherence to our Lord, re- 
tired to the village of Ramleh, in Palestine, and, during his resi- 
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dence there, he was inspired to preserve in wood the features of 
his Master as they had been indelibly stamped on his memory on 
Calvary. The hostility of the Jewish population, alike to Christi- 
anity and to art, naturally suggested a considerable degree of 
secrecy, both in the execution and subsequent preservation of such 
awork. Accordingly, though the belief in its existence was widely 
spread among the Christians of Syria, its place of concealment, 
during many ages, was known only to a very few guardians. The 
custody of the sacred relic was handed down from generation to 
generation without enlarging the circle of those in the secret. 
The long continued persecutions of the Roman emperors and the 
subsequent Arian hostility to the Catholic Christians, as well as 
the invasions of the Persians and the Saracen conquest of Pales- 
tine, in the seventh century, all contributed to maintain the con- 
cealment of this earliest work of Christian art down to the close of 
the eighth century. 

Such is the early history of the famous crucifix as preserved by 
tradition. Containing much that is strange, it offers nothing in- 
consistent with the natural course of human events, and the amount 
of credibility which attaches to it must be determined by external 
evidence. It is different with the evidence itself, which involves 
events of a wholly supernatural character connected with its arrival 
at the place, so far removed from its origin, where it has now been 
enshrined for eleven centuries. The degree of credit to be at- 
tached to its early history, thus shrouded in eight centuries of 
concealment, must of course depend on the miraculous character 
of those events which in its case take the place of the ordinary 
historical proofs. In the same way as the miracles that are now 
being performed at Lourdes are fairly regarded as proofs of the 
vision of the Blessed Virgin to the peasant girl of the Pyrenees, 
which preceded and foretold their occurrence, so the truth of the 
visions which revealed the origin of the crucifix of Lucca, as it has 
been just told, must rest on the evidence of the miracles which fol- 
lowed in direct connection with them. At this point again the 
ordinary rules of human evidence are called in. An undoubted 
supernatural manifestation of the divine power is the strongest 
proof that can be offered of the truth of any statement, but the fact 
that such a manifestation has been actually made in a past age, or 
in a distant place, can only be established by the common laws of 
human evidence. That an occurrence is an extraordinary one, 
warrants a stricter inquiry into the evidence on which it rests; but 
if that is found satisfactory, it furnishes no reason for rejecting it. 
On this principle, conformable alike to Catholic faith and common 
sense, we shall first describe the events which accompanied the 
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arrival of the celebrated image in Italy, and afterwards examine 
the evidence of their actual occurrence supplied us by history. 
The history of the removal of the crucifix from Palestine to 
Lucca is told by Leboin, a writer of the eighth century, who him- 
self took part in it during a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, whither 
he accompanied the Piedmontese Bishop Gualfrid, in 782. Le- 
boin was archdeacon of the diocese, and his work, of which 
copies exist in numerous libraries at Rome, Paris, Padua, and else- 
where, was written at the time when the occurrences were before 
the public mind, in a manner which precluded the possibility of 
a false statement of facts. According to Leboin, Gualfrid, during 
his visit to Jerusalem, was directed by an angel to go to the house 
of a Christian there, and obtain the image long concealed in a 
grotto beneath. At the same time he was informed of its history 
and origin such as has already been told. Gualfrid accordingly 
went to the place indicated, accompanied by his companions in the 
pilgrimage, and with much difficulty was admitted to the hidden 
crypt by its guardian. The Bishop and his companions finally in- 
duced the latter to resign its charge to them that it might be ex- 
posed to public veneration in a safer place. The difficulty of trans- 
porting it in safety was, however, so great that after long and anxious 
consultation, its new possessors took the resolution of placing it in 
a covered boat, and sending it adrift on the Mediterranean in the 
confident hope that the same power which had made its existence 
known to them would guide it to the place chosen by Providence 
for its reception. The crucifix was accordingly carried down to 
the small port of Jaffa, where the bishop procured a boat, within 
which the precious relic was placed, amid numerous lights and 
ornaments. The hatches were then planked over, and the whole 
exterior covered with pitch in imitation of the ark of Noah. The 
boat was set adrift, amid the prayers of the pilgrims. It at once 
took a rapid course, as if guided by a superhuman power, and was 
soon lost to the view of the Bishop and his companions. 
Unguided by human means, the boat with its freight passed in 
safety from Jaffa to the shores of Tuscany, where it appeared before 
the port of Luni, a now ruined town. There it halted as strangely 
as it had arrived, and made no approach to the port, though both 
wind and tide combined to carry it in. The fishermen of Luni 
put off to board the strange craft, but during two days it baffled 
their approach as if by instinct. The Lombard governor of the 
town was soon informed of the extraordinary vessel on which no 
person appeared, and which yet seemed to move self-guided in 
utter indifference to the force of wind or waves; but neither he nor 
the municipality could form any idea of its meaning. They were 
suddenly surprised by the arrival of the Bishop of Lucca, accom- 
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panied by a large number of the clergy and citizens of that place. 
The Bishop had received a supernatural warning of the arrival of 
the hitherto unknown image, and a description of its character and 
origin similar to that previously given to the pilgrims in Palestine. 
The Lunese were still engaged in their fruitless efforts to seize the 
vessel, but either in despair of success, or out of respect for the 
words of the Bishop of Lucca, they gave up the attempt, and allowed 
the Bishop and his companions to advance in procession to the 
edge of the sea. The vessel, which had hitherto kept off in spite 
of the power of the elements, now immediately approached the 
shore. The deck, when opened, showed the sacred crucifix and 
some other relics, such as the Bishop of Lucca had been informed 
of them by his previous vision. One of these relics, a vase, con- 
taining the sacred blood of our Lord, was presented to the Bishop 
of Luni. The crucifix itself was borne in solemn procession to 
Lucca, and there installed in the church of St. Martin, on the 
northern side of the basilica, in the year 782. 

The account given by Leboin, from which the foregoing history 
of the arrival of the crucifix in Lucca has been drawn, bears in 
itself strong evidences of truth. He carefully distinguishes be- 
tween the facts which he had himself seen, and those which he had 
learned by hearsay from the Syrians, and he hides nothing of cer- 
tain occurrences which were likely to excite considerable animad- 
version at the time. The piratical habits of the Lunese, who, like 
the Cornish fishermen of a century ago, were wont to regard 
wrecked vessels as lawful booty, and also the threats used by some 
of Bishop Gualfrid’s companions towards the Syrian guardian of 
the sacred image, when he first refused to admit them to its hiding- 
place, are facts of this kind which would scarcely have been intro- 
duced into a fiction devised to mask an imposition on the public. 
The publicity attendant on the arrival of the crucifix itself in Luni, 
and the rivalry for its possession between the people of that town 
and Lucca, were such as to defy imposture, had such been at- 
tempted. Moreover, in place of being contradicted, the detailed 
statement of the Lombard archdeacon, who, it will be observed, 
had no personal connection with the city which thus acquired the 
celebrated crucifix, is corroborated by contemporary legal docu- 
ments attesting the veneration which was attached to it immedi- 
ately on its installation. Donations of lands and monasteries, made 
to the church in which it was placed, are still preserved in the 
Luccan archives, with the dates of 797, 798, 800, and subsequent 
years. Moreover, the veneration which attached to the Holy 
Face, and the publicity given to all the facts connected with its 
arrival in Italy, far from decreasing as the novelty wore off, in- 
creased enormously with the passage of time. Lucca became the 
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centre of pilgrimages from all parts of Europe during the following 
centuries. The fame of the miracles wrought at its shrine, in con- 
stant succession, contributed to this result no less than the sacred 
character of the image itself. Such was the influx of pilgrims to 
Lucca during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, that no less 
than thirteen hospices were founded within its walls for their free 
accommodation, according to the custom of the Middle Ages, when 
travelling was far from being the matter of merely time and money 
that it is at present. Nor were these all, for similar erections were 
raised in the villages around, and on the roads leading to the city 
where rich and poor were sheltered alike by the charity of the 
founders. 

Among the pilgrims who, in succession, came to pay their hom- 
age to the Holy Face of Lucca, it is remarkable to find several of 
the German emperors who were bitter political foes of the Holy 
See. Henry the Second, Henry the Third, and Frederick Bar- 
barossa were amongst those who thus testified their veneration 
for the sacred image. The list of Imperial visitors commences 
with Louis the Third in got, and closes with Charles the Fifth 
more than six centuries later. For Catholics the reverence paid 
to it by successive Popes is the strongest testimony to the historic 
authenticity of the facts connected with the sacred image. The 
Holy See is proverbially cautious in giving its public approval to 
miraculous events. Yet no less than eight Pontiffs have come on 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Lucca. Alexander the Second, in the 
eleventh century, was the first who thus stamped it with his 
approbation, and his example was followed in subsequent ages by 
Pascal the Second, Calistus the Second, Eugenius the Third (the 
pupil of St. Bernard) Urban the Sixth, Gregory the Twelfth, Paul 
the Third, and, finally, our late Holy Father Pius the Ninth. 
That a devotion of so peculiar a character should have received 
so general an approbation during a long course of ages is, even 
in a purely human point of view, one of the most remarkable facts 
in history. “ Time destroys fiction while it confirms the judgments 
of truth,” was the maxim of pagan philosophy. That eleven 
centuries have passed over the shrine of Lucca, without lessening 
the veneration with which it has been regarded from the first, is a 
striking illustration of the axiom as applied to the history of its 
origin: 

The miracles connected with the Holy Face of Lucca are not, 
however, confined to ‘those immediately relating to its first ap- 
pearance in Italy. Through the whole course of its history it 
has been, like the fountain of Lourdes at the present time, the 
centre of almost countless supernatural manifestations. Its chapel 
is filled with the memorials of such events. Votive offerings of 
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the most varied kind, and often accompanied by the strongest 
attestations, testify to the numberless cures of diseases and deliv- 
erances from dangers of every kind that have been wrought 
through its instrumentality. One of these is of so strange a kind as 
to deserve being recorded, even in our limited space. Attached to 
an iron grating hangs an executioner’s axe, whose history is given 
by an inscription attached to it. In 1334 citizen of a neighbor- 
ing town, unjustly condemned to die, was miraculously preserved 
on the scaffold itself. The headman’s axe refused to perform its 
deadly office, and fell with all its force on his neck three times in 
vain. It rebounded from the flesh without leaving even a mark. 
The execution thus suspended was afterwards followed by a par- 
don, and the escaped victim attributed the miracle to having vowed 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Holy Face in case of his deliv- 
erance. The axe which had failed to do its work was presented to 
the shrine and has remained there since. A similar event is told by 
another inscription as having occurred in the seventeenth century 
to a native of Marsiglia. But to enumerate the miracles recorded 
here would require volumes. Many favors acknowledged by 
votive offerings cannot be regarded as miracles in any public sense, 
but the number that actually have a public, and, evidently, super- 
human character, is enormous. Comparatively few, even of well- 
informed Catholics among us, ever reflect on the number of dis- 
tinctly miraculous events that have been constantly occurring 
within the Church at every period of her history. We are far 
from attributing faith lightly to such events. Rumor, as we all 
know, far outstrips fact in the production of miracles; but no un- 
prejudiced investigator can fail to be struck by the number of 
events, inexplicable except by supernatural interference, that are 
attested by the clearest evidence. Why such events should occur 
more numerously in particular places, or in connection with par- 
ticular persons or objects of devotion, it is beyond the province of 
human reason to explain. The fact is, that they do so occur. The 
evidence of it is irresistible in such places as Lourdes or the shrine 
of the crucifix of Lucca. 
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THE Works oF OreEsTEs A. Brownson. Collected and Arranged by Henry F. 
Brownson. Nolume XIV. Containing the Writings on Development and on 
Morals, and Some Miscellaneous Essays. Detroit: Thorndike Nourse, Pub- 
lisher. 1884. 


The nearer the republication of Dr. Brownson’s works, collected and 
arranged by his son, Henry F. Brownson, approaches completion, the 
more evident their very great value becomes. Orestes A. Brownson 
was a ‘‘ born”’ critic and essayist. His native intellectual gifts were 
strengthened and developed through a course of Providential circum- 
stances which eminently qualified him for the task he undertook, or 
which, rather, was Providentially devolved upon him. Naturally 
honest and sincere, closely observing, reflective, acute, and logical, in 
spite of early disadvantages, or, perhaps, as is often the case with minds 
of unusual strength, because of them, he thought and studied pro- 
foundly and acquired a knowledge accurate and exact of prevailing 
lines of thought, and of metaphysical and philosophical ideas and 
theories, which few scholars of far higher pretensions to erudition have 
attained. 

His knowledge, too, was not simply speculative or theoretical. It 
was personal and practical. He knew schemes of philosophy and meta- 
physical systems, not merely by studying them at a distance and from 
the outside, but by entering into them, adopting them, and testing them 
exhaustively. Of nearly all of those which he has analyzed and criti- 
cised, he might have truly said : 


. “ Quaque ipse miserima vidi 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” . 


By the providence of God he was led in his earnest quest for truth 
successively through Presbyterianism, Methodism, Unitarianism, and 
various forms of pure Rationalism and Socialism, to the very verge of 
Atheism, trying and testing practically and experimentally their inte- 
rior spirit and fundamental principles. ' Then he was brought back, step 
by step, through various systems of thought and belief until he found 
the truth, and with it rest and peace, in the Catholic faith. 

There was scarcely any form of modern heresy and error with which 
he was not personally and experimentally familiar.. He first examined 
and scrutinized them, not as an opponent and enemy, but as a believer 
and a friend. Only when he found them delusive and false he 
abandoned and denounced them. His writings furnish constant evi- 
dence of this. And this alone, and apart from his genius, would give 
value to his analysis of those false systems of thought and strength to 
his testimony against them. 

But, along with all this, Orestes A. Brownson carried to his work a 
degree of straightforward, heroic (we can call it nothing else) sincerity 
and honesty, as well as a keenness and precision of analysis, that qual- 
ified him beyond anyone else, of the present century in Europe or 
America, whose name we can recall for the special and important work 
he set himself to perform. 

This comes out much more clearly in Brownson’s writings, as they 
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are now collected, arranged, and republished, than it did in the pages 
of his Review, powerful as it was in its day. Persons who have an un- 
broken, complete series of the successive numbers of Brownson’s Quar- 
terly Review are greatly mistaken if they suppose that in it they have a 
full collection of Brownson’s writings. Many of his most important 
papers were given to the public through other channels and in other 
ways. Those, too, that appeared in his Review follow each other in 
the order of time and as various circumstances suggested. But his son 
and posthumous editor, Henry F. Brownson, has collected a// his most 
important writings, and has arranged them rather in a logical than a 
historical order. This gives an additional value to Dr. Brownson's 
Works, as now republished, through the strength which one article, 
following another in the order of thought, gives to that which suc- 
ceeds it. 

Of this the volume now before us, the fourteenth, is a fair example. 
The twenty or more papers of which it consists were written and pub- 
lished at different times, and as various occasions called them forth. 
Yet throughout the greater number of them there runs a close connec- 
tion of ideas; so that each succeeding paper in the volume might be re- 
garded as the logical sequence of that which precedes it. 

Thus the first eight articles, taken together, form a very able and pro- 
found criticism and refutation of the theory of development, as at- 
tempted to be applied to Christain doctrine and morals. Ot these the 
first six deal immediately with the theory which was formulated by New- 
man in his once famous ‘‘ Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine.’’ ‘The work itself has in great degree passed out of notice, 
but its fundamental thought has found lodgment in many minds and 
helped to give vogue and prestige to very pernicious errors. Though 
written, at least in greatest part, when Mr. Newman was still a Protest- 
ant, though in transition, consciously or unconsciously, to Catholicity ; 
and though it is an attempt to defend Catholic doctrines on grounds 
which no Catholic can consistently accept, so far as we can see; yet it 
found great favor, not only among Protestants of a ‘‘ Romanizing ’’ turn 
of mind, that is, Protestants who wished to find excuses for holding 
Catholic doctrines and yet remaining Protestants, but was also held as 
a convenient theory for defending the Catholic religion, by a large num- 
ber of very able men who became zealous converts from Puseyism. It 
was defended, too, if not advocated, by the Duddin Review as a theory 
that was not, at least, forbidden to Catholics to hold, and which might 
smooth the way for Anglicans to enter the Church. 

Dr. Brownson took alarm at once. In a paper, which is the first in 
the present volume, he thoroughly analyzes and dissects Mr. Newman’s 
theory, pointing out the fundamental fallacies on which it is built up. 
Mr. Newman assumes, at the commencement of his Essay, that Christianity 
** may legitimately be made the subject matter of theories.’’ But Dr. Brown- 
son conclusively shows that this is a false assumption. Whether Chris- 
tianity is divine or human is not a question of opinion or of theory, but 
of fact. And so of all the other questions Newman raises, to illustrate 
and support his assumption. Christianity, itself, is a fact not only in 
the world’s history, but in itself. Consequently, if received at all it must 
be received not as a theory, but as a revealed fact. Brownson further 
shows that in his ‘* Essay on Development ’’ Mr. Newman was misled by 
adopting the method of the so-called ‘‘ Inductive Philosophy,”’ and is 
guilty of the logical sin of stating as conclusions what his premises do 
not contain ; and that it is impossible by any logic to conclude the un- 
known from the known. 
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He then points out a still more serious fault of the Zssay. It assumes 
that there Aave been real variations in Christian doctrine ; that the Church 
at first recetved no formal revelation ; that as the Israelites went forth 
from Egypt into the desert ‘‘ in haste,’’ so, too, the Church went forth 
into the world with her ‘‘ dough unleavened,’’ her creed incomplete, 
her understanding of her faith imperfect ; ignorant, at least in part, of 
the precise truth she was to teach respecting every article of faith she 
was authorized to teach ; that new definitions of faith are new develop- 
ments, and that thus the Church grows in her belief and apprehension 
of the truth; that before she defines an article of faith the Church 
herself does not clearly and distinctly apprehend what, on the point de- 
fined, is the revelation she originally received. 

To point out that no Catholic can consistently hold this theory is 
needless. It differs but slightly and as to the form in which it is worked 
out from that of Neander and other German rationalists. 

Dr. Brownson further shows that Newman, when he speaks of the re- 
cipients of the divine revelation, seems always to have in his mind the 
ecclesia credens, and to forget the ecclesia docens. He appears to have 
never heard that Almighty God gave His revelation to pastors and 
teachers qualified from the first to teach it in its purity and integrity ; 
but that he threw it upon the great concourse of believers for them to 
receive and make the most of, as well as they could. ‘‘ The time at last 
came,’’ said Newman, ‘‘ when these recipients ceased to be inspired ; 
and on these recipients the revealed truths would fall, at first vaguely and 
generally, and would afterwards be completed by developments.’’ But 
this view, if followed out, would suppress entirely the proper teaching 
authority of the Church, competent at any time to declare infallibly 
what is the precise truth revealed ; or, at least, would raise the ecclesia 
credens above the ecclesia docens. It would reduce the office of the ecc/e- 
sia docens to that of defining from time to time the dogmatic truth, 
which the ecc/esta credens has gradually worked out from her implicit 
feelings or belief. “The supernatural assistance would then attach to the 
ecclesia credens and superintend the elaboration by it of doctrine, 
rather than to the ecclesia docens; and if it attached to the ecclesia 
docens at all, it would be only so far as would enable it faithfully to 
collect and truly to define what the ecclesia credens elaborates. 

Again, Mr. Newman in his Zssay proceeds on the assumption that 
Christianity can be abstracted from the Church, and considered apart 
from it, as if the Church were accidental, and not essential in our holy 
religion. ‘* Christianity,’’ he says, ‘‘ though spoken of in prophecy as 
a Kingdom, came into the world as an ¢dea, rather than an institution, 
and has had to wrap itself in clothing, and fit itself with an armor of its 
own providing, and form the instruments and methods of its own pros- 
perity and warfare.’’ 

Dr. Brownson dissects this fallacy and shows that it is not only theo- 
logically and historically false, but that it rests on the assumption that 
ideas, in themselves considered, are active and potent, and may ‘‘ take 
unto themselves hands, build the temple, erect the altar, and instaurate 
the worship of God.’’ He proves that ideas, not concreted, not insti- 
tuted, are not potencies, not active, but are really to us as if they were 
not, and that the ideal must become actual before it can become opera- 
tive. Moreover, if it be assumed that Christianity came as an idea and 
was developed only by the action of the human mind on it, ‘* the insti- 
tutions with which it is clothed, the authorities established in its name, 
the precepts enjoined, and the rites prescribed, are all really products of 
the human mind; and instead of governing the mind, may be governed, 
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modified, enlarged, or contracted by it at its pleasure. The Church, 
then, would be divine only in the sense that philosophy or civil govern- 
ment is divine. 

Following up this branch of his subject ; Dr. Brownson says that Mr. 
Newman's own definition of ¢¢dea—a habitual judgment which the mind 
forms ef that which comes before it—strips Christianity of its essential 
divine character and makes it purely human; and resolves it, in its last 
analysis, into naked deism, or, at best, mere Quakerism. 

Regard for spa:e prevents us following Dr. Brownson further through 
his criticisms of the ‘‘ Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine.’’ 
What we have already given is sufficient to show the keenness and ex- 
haustiveness of their analysis of Newman’s learned but dangerous Zssay. 

This paper a few months afterwards was followed by another, equally 
able, on the same general subject, elicited by an American reprint of 
Northcote’s ** Difficulties of Anglicanism.’’ It is a work which measur- 
ably refutes the pretensions of Anglicanism to possessing any of the 
**notes’’ of Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, and Apostolicity, by which 
the Church proves her divine origin and character. But as a defence of 
the Catholic religion it is open to the objection of following the same 
line of thought Newman adopted in his theory of the development of 
Christain Doctrine. 

In his criticism Dr. Brownson does full justice to the learning and 
piety of the author, and the admirable style and spirit in which he 
wrote, but points out the defects of his work, growing out of the un- 
Catholic theory which underlies it. He then again adverts to New- 
man’s theory of development, and, on still other grounds than those 
stated in his first paper, he proves that it is irreconcilable with the 
Catholic faith. 

The Dudiin Review opened its pages to defenders of the development 
theory, who undertook to show that Dr. Brownson had misunderstood 
the Essay, and to refute him on other grounds. In the three papers 
immediately following the one we have last referred to, Dr. Brownson an- 
swered their attempted refutations. These papers are as remarkable for 
their perfect candor and manly honesty as for the learning, logical 
ability, and clearness of thought which they display. 

In the next paper—‘‘ Morris on the Incarnation’’—Dr. Brownson, 
after pointing out the leading defects of the book, examines and criticises 
the general method of disputation and discussion adopted by the Oxford 
converts. He regards their writings as wanting in aggressiveness, and 
seemingly constructed too much on the idea that the Catholic religion 
needs defence or apology. This brings Dr. Brownson again to a con- 
sideration and criticism of the general mental posture, logic, and phi- 
losophy of the school, if such we may call it, that was formed in England, 
by converts to Catholicity from Puseyism or Tractarianism. Doing full 
justice to the learning and ability, the zeal and piety of English converts, 
he regards their writings as faulty ; well intentioned, evincing unques- 
tionable learning and ability, and an earnest zeal and piety that cannot 
fail to command respect, yet wanting in sound logic, in true philosophy 
and in a clear apprehension of the fact that conversion from Protestant- 
ism to the Faith involves not only ‘‘a putting on’’ but also a “ putting 
off’’ ; an abandonment of previously held errors as well as embracing 
their new-found faith. The paper is a very able and acute disquisition 
upon the errors of judgment which cling to converts from Protestantism, 
and especially to those from English Tractarianism long after they have, 
with entire honesty, accepted and embraced the true faith. 

The six papers we have thus far noticed, taken together, form the 
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keenest and profoundest analysis both of Newman's theory of develop- 
ment of doctrine, and of the general mental posture of the Oxford or 
Tractarian school of English converts that has ever been made, so far as 
our knowledge extends. It thus, too, has more than a historical interest 
and value. For the questions involved in the development theory of New- 
man are still raised and agitated ; and the theory itself, under changed 
forms, is employed in defending many erroneous opinions respecting 
religion and morals, and the fandamental principles of society. 

Having thoroughly discussed the development theory as it obtained 
vogue in England, Dr. Brownson next turned his attention to a form of 
the same theory that was formulated in this country, chiefly by the Rev. 
John W. Nevin, D.D., then President of a Protestant Theological Semi- 
nary at Mercersburg, Pa. It started from a different point of beginning 
and differed in form and substance materially from Newman's, yet it 
involved the same fundamental false principle. It scouted Newman’s 
notion that Christianity started merely as an idea. It insisted that 
Christianity, from its very beginning, was a fuct, a diving, supernatural, 
DIVINE FACT in the world. Bat it held that what that fact :avo/ved was 
evolved in the course of time, by a process of historical development. 
It held that the doctrines of Christianity, the articles of the Christian 
faith, as well as discipline and ritual, were all, and in their entirety, com- 
prehended in the revelation of Christ, but undeveloped. ‘They were 
involved in it, included in it in germ and possibility, as the germ of the 
acorn includes within itself the possibility of becoming the oak, by fol- 
lowing the law of its growth and assimilating to itself the elements 
necessary to its growth. It regarded the Church of the Middle Ages, 
not as Protestants commonly regard it, as a corruption of ‘ Primitive 
Christianity,’’ but as a ‘‘ legitimate development”’ of it, and insisted that 
the only possible ground on which Protestantism could defend itself 
from the charges of novelty, heresy and schism, was to show that it was 
a genuine continuation of the Church of Christ evolved from the Church 
of the Middle Ages by a process of legitimate historical development. 
The idea, common to the English Tractarians and the non-Episcopalian 
Evangelicals (though held by them in very different ways), that ‘‘ Primi- 
tive Christianity ’’ was the type of Christianity for all time, was scouted 
by the formulators of the Mercersburg ‘‘ Historical Development ’”’ 
theory as an empty dream, a ‘‘ fond delusion.’’ They held that what 
each age needed and required was not “a repristination of Primitive 
Christianity,’’—which was an absurdity and impossibility—but a con- 
tinued development of new truths or at least of new aspects of truths, 
which Christianity indeed included from its commencement but to the 
clear apprehension of which it could only arrive through a process of 
evolutior or development. 

This theory met with violent general opposition from the Protestant 
sects of our country. They regarded it as essentially “ Romanizing.”’ 
At the same time it rallied around the leading promulgator of the theory 
a little band of zealous followers and defenders, who gradually became 
known as the ‘‘ Mercersburg School,’’ now almost forgotten. ‘They in- 
sisted that it was the only basis on which Protestantism could be success- 
fully defended ; that the Church as a visible fact in the world’s history 
must be continuous and indefectible, or else Christ’s promise has failed 
—a thought too impious to be entertained even for a moment—and that 
Protestantism, to maintain its claims, must prove itself to be a genuine 
historical development of what ‘‘Primitive Christianity ’’ contained in 
germ and partially developed, and of what was still further, but only par- 
tially and under other aspects, developed in Medieval Chrictianity ; 
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and that Protestantism itself was but one aspect of Christianity and that 
a temporary one, yet by further developments visible Christianity would 
still further evolve itself into higher and more perfect forms. 

The theory in the particular form in which it was put forth by its chief 
formulator is almost forgotten, but it is easy to trace many of its leading 
ideas in the rationalistic speculations of various Protestant writers of to- 
day, who dissolve Christianity into mere naturalism. 

Brownson saw the inherent fallacies of the theory from the first, and 
ably refuted it in several papers. The article in the volume before us deals 
mainly with it as logically and historically non-consecutive. It meets 
Dr. Nevin on his own chosen ground. Over against his Protestant op- 
ponents, Dr. Nevin strenuously declared : 

**The Christianity of the second, third, and fourth centuries, we 
say, was progressively of the same general order throughout the entire 
Christian world, and in this character it differed altogether from modern 
Protestantism, and led fairly and directly towards the Roman Catholic 
system of the Middle Ages. In proof of this simple historical assertion, 
we point to facts. It is purely a question of history in the first place, 
to be either granted or denied as the truth of the facts may seem to 
require. Is the general proposition true as a historical fact, or is it not? 
If not, let this be shown by proper evidence. But if it be true, what 
then? . . . . We are bound to look it firmly in the face; and when 
the questiop is then asked, How is this fact to be construed against the 
claims of Protestantism? it should be felt to be one that is entitled to 
some bold and manly answer. . . . . Protestantism mus? be historical, 
to be true. To say that it is not the continuation of the previous life 
of the Church, of one substance, though not of one form with what this 
was in all past ages, is at once to pronounce it anti-Christian and false.’’ 

But what Dr. Nevin signally failed to do, and what it was necessary for 
him to do. to make his argument historically complete, was to show that 
Protestantism was such a continuation. With a wealth of learning he 
proved the substantial identity, and historical continuity of the Church 
of the Middle Ages with that of the first centuries. But there he stopped 
short. He made no effort to prove that Protestantism was the historical 
continuation of Medizval Christianity. He insisted that it must be, or 
else it was a schism and heresy. But he made no effort to resolve the 
dilemma in which his argument placed himself and all other Protestants. 
He simply assumed that Protestantism must be such a continuation, but 
made no attempt to prove that, in fact, it was. 

Brownson, in the article to which we are referring, exposes with con- 
summate ability this fatal defect in Dr. Nevin’s argument. 

** Saint-Bonnet on Social Restoration’’ forms the subject of the eighth 
and last paper, in the volume before us, on development theories. The 
work Dr. Brownson criticises was very able and interesting. It probed 
to the bottom our social, moral and economical wounds, traced 
them to their origin, and prescribed the only possible remed y—a hearty 
return to Christian faith and the practical observance in every depart- 
ment of life of Christian principles and maxims. But some of the au- 
thor’s premises were unsound, and in the development of his subject 
and the application of his principles he pursued to a great extent a line 
of thought similar to that of the ‘* Essay on the Developmant of Chris- 
tian Doctrine.’’ These defects in the work Dr. Brownson exposes, and 
in their exposure gives an exceedingly able and lucid disquisition upon 
the origin of human society and the principles and laws of its progress. 

The space we have already occupied forbids our noticing in particu- 
lar the many remaining articles contained in the volume. ‘They are on 
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subjects of profound importance and are immediately and directly re- 
lated questions of deep practical concern to-day respecting the funda- 
| mental principles of morality. of society, and kindred subjects, as their 
respective titles indicate: ‘‘ Hildreth’s Theory of Morals;’’ ‘ Jouf- 
froy’s Ethical System ;’’ ‘‘ Rights and Duties ;’’ ‘* Ward’s Philosophical 
Introduction ;’’ ‘* Lecky on Morals ;’’ ‘* Madness of Anti-Christians ;"’ 
** Charity and Philanthropy ;’’ ‘* The Reformation not Conservative ;’’ 
etc. 

Following these critical articles, are four admirable papers ; severally, 
on Bishop Fenwick, Archbishop Hughes, Archbishop Spalding, and 
Count de Montalembert. They are not biographical sketches or me- 
moirs, but careful and profound analytical studies of the distinctive 
characteristics of the subjects of the several papers, the influence they 
exerted, the special work they did, and the manner in which they did it. 
As giving an interior view of the characters and work of the three Pre- 
lates named and of Count de Montalembert, we know of nothing more 
| interesting or valuable. 

. The last three papers of the volume are critical studies respectively of 
the ‘‘ Questions of the Soul,’ and ‘Aspirations of Nature,’’ by Rev. 
Father Hecker; and of the ‘* Meditations of St. Ignatius.’’ 


ti Volume XV. contains the first part of Dr. Brownson’s political writ- 
ings. From a statement in the editor’s Preface to this volume, we infer 
that the collection now in process of republication will extend through 
three more volumes. These writings cover a period of nearly forty 
years, from 1837 to 1875. When the earliest articles were written, Dr. 
Brownson was a radical both in religion and in politics. Consequently 
there are many erroneous ideas in these early articles, which the author 
afterwards repudiated and earnestly combated. Yet even along with 
the errors there are important truths clearly stated and ably defended. 
The political theories of Locke, Rousseau, Hobbes, etc., are critically 
examined and thoroughly refuted. Dr. Brownson establishes the divine 
right of government, and the providential constitution of the State as 
anterior to the written constitution. He shows that the divine right of 
government is the real basis of individual freedom and of lawful au- 
thority ; that the unrestrained will of the sovereign, whether the sover- 
eign be one or many, and whether the government be monarchial, aris- 
tocratic, or democratic, is despotism; and that there is freedom only 
where this will is limited and restrained. 

‘The papers on the ‘‘Origin, Ground, and Constitution of Govern- 
ment,’’ and on “ Political Constitutions ’’ are profound studies of their 
respective subjects, Other papersin volume XV. are able discussions of 
public measures closely connected with the history of our country, The 
volume concludes with a very interesting article on Ireland and Daniel 
O’ Connell. 


Lire oF Ricut Rev. Joun N. NeuMAnn, D.D., OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE 

« Most Hoty RepEeMeRr, Fourth Bishop of Philadelphia. From the German of 

Rev. John N. Berger, C. SS. R., by Rev. Eugene Gramm, C. SS. R. New 
York, Cincinnati & St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, 1884. 

The opportunity of possessing a biography of Bishop Neumann, af- 
forded by the publication of a second edition of the work before us, will 
be gladly availed of by very many who personally knew that saintly 
Prelate or knew of him by the testimony of others. Twenty-two years 
have passed since his death, but he still lives in the hearts of thousands, 
and his name and memory are held in benediction. Indeed as time rolls 
on the conviction of his holiness seems to strengthen and the estimate 
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of his attainments in Christian virtue to become higher. And this, too, 
though, as far as was possible and consistent with his Episcopal office, 
his life was a hidden one and, in his great humility, he concealed his 
deeds from the eyes of all save God alone, 

The diocesan archives, according to the testimony of the writer of 
his Life, contain little calculated to throw light upon the subject. The 
missionaries who labored with him, comparatively few in number, were 
too much occupied with the care of souls to record their own trials and 
labors or what they knew that he endured and accomplished. Yet God, 
when in His wisdom he sees that it is well to preserve the memory of 
one of His faithful servants, provides for this. Consequently sufficient 
material has been collected from which the Life of this Holy Bishop can, 
be clearly portrayed. From the members of his immediate family, his 
brother and sisters, from those who knew him in his childhood and 
early manhood, from his fellow class-mates and the Professors who in- 
structed him in the Theological Seminary at Prague, and from other 
sources of krowvledge abundant reliable information has been obtained, 
showing his intellectual brightness, his rapid progress in knowledge, as 
well as his deep piety and shining Christian virtue while yet a youthful 
aspirant for the priesthood. His letters, too (comprising a large corre 
spondence), and his journal, in which his most secret thoughts and 
spiritual experiences are faithfully recorded, throw a clear light upon his 
labors, his trials and his interior character. 

The work before us, plainly was not intended to be a Life of Bishop 
Neumann, merely as Bishop of Philadelphia and during the few years he 
labored there with eminent fidelity to the trust committed to him. It 
was, evidently, written with the purpose of bringing clearly into the 
view the entire life and character of its subject. It commences with a 
sketch of the surroundings of Bishop Neumann at his birth and in his 
childhood, records the Christian virtues of his parents—for the divine 
blessing frequently descends visibly from parents to children—and the 
Christian lives of his brother and sisters, several of whom entered the 
religious state, and one of whom for many years held the office of Supe- 
rior-General of the Sisters of Charity of St. Charles Borromeo, and 
discharged the duties of that office with distinguished fidelity and eff- 
ciency. 

The work then describes the youthful student-life of Neumann in the. 
elementary school and at the Seminary, his exemplary piety and con- 
sistency of conduct, his diligence in study, his devout performance of 
religious duties ; the trials and sufferings which even at that early period 
of his life he was called to endure. It then vividly depicts the difficul- 
ties which arose against his ordination to the priesthood, and his emi- 
gration to the United States where he had aspired from early youth to 
labor as a missionary. These difficulties grew partly out of the peculiar 
ecclesiastical rules and laws of his native country, and partly out of 
Neumann’s family circumstances. They seemed for a time insurmount- 
able, and were a severe trial to faith and patience. But Neumann’s faith 
and conviction as to where duty called him never wavered, even when 
the obstacles seemed insurmountable. He persevered, and God provi- 
dentially opened the way, when it appeared to be entirely closed. 

Then, the work before us describes young Neumann, not having re- 
ceived sacred orders in his native land, landing in New York, virtually 
penniless, finding his way to St. Nicholas’ Church, kindly received by 
its Pastor, and charged with the duty of giving regular instructions in 
Christian Doctrine, then ordained by Bishop Dubois, and then at his 
entrance upon the duties of his sacred office met with questions as to 
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the icitness of his ordination (though its validity was admitted), which 
questions, however, were soon happily solved. Almost immediately on 
his ordination, the young Priest was sent by Bishop Dubois to labor 
among the German Catholics of Western New York. 

The field of labor assigned to him was, at that time, almost a wilder- 
ness materially, and spiritually. The country was sparsely settled, and 
the Catholics were separated from each other at great distances and with 
roads scarcely passable except on foot in winter and spring, and in 
summer on horseback. The condition of the German Catholics was 
even still more deplorable than that of the English-speaking Catholics. 
They were isolated from the others by their language, were far fewer in 
numbers, and even poorer as respects their material resources. The non- 
Catholics of this region were far more numerous than the Catholics, and 
were rude, ignorant, superstitious, and bitterly prejudiced against Catho- 
lics. In this missionary field Father Neumann labored for four years in 
poverty, and with apostolic zeal. The history of his labors, his self- 
denial, his intense desire to save souls and guide them in the right way, 
as narrated in the work before us would be incredible, did we not know 
how the love of Christ constrains His chosen servants to endure all 
things for His sake. 

After four years of faithful, zealous, self denying labor, bearing 
abundant spiritual fruit, though amidst countless difficuities, Father Neu- 
mann’s health broke down. At the same time his previous convictions 
that he ought to enter a religious society ripened into a certainty. Ac- 
cordingly he applied to be received into the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, and on the 16th of September, 1840, received permis- 
sion from its Superior to enter the Order. The Right Rev. Bishop 
Hughes, then Administrator of the Diocese of New York, after repeated 
refusals, being reluctant to lose the services of so faithful a missionary 
priest, gave him his discharge. As incidentally yet closely connected 
with the main purpose of hiswork—to depict Father Neumann's apostolic 
zeal—his biographer here devotes a chapter to describing the special 
mission and labors of the ‘‘ Redemptorists’’ in the United States. He 
then follows Father Neumann for the space of twelve years, first through 
the term of his novitiate, then as a simple missionary priest, then as one 
of the two Consultors to the Superior of the Redemptorist Order in 
America, and then as Vice-Provincial of the Order. In all these posi- 
tions he was alike humble, mortified and obedient to the rules of the 
Order, and consumed with a desire to win souls to Christ. 

Father Neumann loved obscurity. But ‘‘ he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.’ The Divine purpose sought him out. He was appointed 
Bishop of Philadelphia by the Holy See, that diocese having become 
vacant by the translation of Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Baltimore. With tears and earnest entreaties 
Father Neumann endeavored to escape from the responsibilities of a 
Bishop. But it was not to be. Obedience was laid upon him, and he 
obeyed. 

The next eight years of his life—the term of his Episcopate—are well 
described in the work before us. His zeal for religion, his unsparing 
labor; his solicitude for his Clergy and the Religious Orders in his 
Diocese, his introduction of still other Religious Orders; his fervent 
Pastoral Letters and discourses ; his special love for children ; his meek- 
ness, humility and ardent piety are vividly depicted. 

Bishop Neumann, as described by his biographer, was not only inde- 
fatigable in his labors, but also systematic in their performance. He drew 
out a map of his vast diocese on which each parish was accurately marked 
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out. He visited the hospitals, asylums, and convents and personally 
acquainted himself with their temporal and spiritual condition. He 
visited regularly every parish throughout his diocese. His custom was 
to visit the larger annually, the smaller and more remote once in two 
years. When making these visits he spent several days in each parish, 
instituting a minute inquiry into their actual condition, and endeavoring 
to remedy as far as he could any abuses or evils that existed. These 
visits partook, too, somewhat of the nature of a Mission. He cate- 
chised and preached and gave special instructions to the children. 
Wherever there was no church edifice and it was possible to erect one, 
he encouraged the people to undertake it.. During the five years of his 
Episcopate more than fifty new churches were opened and blessed. 

The completion of the Cathedral, commenced by his predecessor, was 
a subject of earnest desire and he labored earnestly to accomplish it. A 
few weeks after his installation he issued a circular soliciting contribu- 
tions in aid of the continuance of the work of erection, and from time 
to time he so pressed the subject upon the attention of the faithful, that 
in 1859 he had the satisfaction of seeing the keystone of the dome placed 
in position and the cross erected upon its summit. 

Bishop Neumann was ardently interested in the subject of Christian 
education. In his first Pastoral letter he says: ‘‘ Our Catholic youth 
can be saved only by Catholic schools.’’ The same sentiment and in 
almost the same words was repeated in his first sermon after his instal- 
lation. Nor were these declarations mere words devoid of earnest in- 
tention. 

Within a month he invited the Pastors of the several congregations 
and several prominent laymen to meet at the Episcopalresidence for a 
conference on the subject of Catholic schools. In opening the confer- 
ence he expressed his firm conviction that ‘‘for Catholic children 
Catholic schools are an absolute necessity in order to educate them in 
the faith, form them into good and useful members of the Church and of 
society, and secure their eternal salvation.’’ The Bishop’s sentiments 
were warmly approved by the assembly. Resolutions looking towards 
the establishment of parochial schools were adopted, a commitiee was 
appointed to consult on the best means to employ ; and the Secretary 
of the meeting was directed to notify all absent Pastors and request 
them to attend the next meeting. This meeting was held a few days 
later and was a full one. A ‘Central Committee for the education of 
Catholic Youth ’’ was appointed, of which the Bishop was President. 
It was the business of this committee to deliberate upon a practical 
method of instruction, and by the collection of monthly contributions to 
assist in the maintenance of schools in parishes that were unable to sup- 
port them. Meetings were held every month at the Bishop’s residence, 
and the proceedings were forwarded to every Priest in the diocese. 
The Bishop was invariably present at these meetings unless other im- 
perative duties prevented it. In such cases he was careful to notify his 
Vicar-General to attend in his place and preside over the meeting. 

But Bishop Neumann not only thus promoted in a general way the 
establishment of parochial schools. He interested himself in their de- 
tails, frequently visited them, and endeavored to secure thoroughness of 
system in them, as regards instruction and discipline. The result was that 
a healthy emulation arose among the several schools, the teachers and 
pupils of each striving to be able to furnish the Bishop with solid proofs 
of its excellence. 

This work was not carried forward without encountering difficulties 
and opposition, open or covert. But Bishop Neumann was not discour- 
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aged by them. He knew how to pray and labor and how to wait. If the 
difficulties in the way of immediately accomplishing his object seemed 
to be insurmountable, he waited patiently till a change of circumstances 
arose. If they consisted simply in a dread of labor and expense, his pru- 
dence and energy discovered means to overcome both. His biographer 
narrates an example of this; he had repeatedly enjoined the Pastor of 
one of the largest parishes in Philadelphia to establish q Parochial school, 
and was as often met with the reply, ‘‘ It is impossible just now.’’ At 
last the Bishop rejoined, ‘If. it is indeed impossible for you to establish 
a school, I shall have to look for another to fill your place, who willfind 
it possible to secure a Christian education for the children of that 
parish.” The Rev. Pastor promised to make the effort himself. He 
set to work, built a large school-house, and opened it with an attendance 
of a thousand children on the very first day. 

The result of Bishop Neumann's holy persistent zeal in promoting the 
establishment of Parochial schools became quickly visible. ‘The number 
of schools, and attendance upon them increased rapidly, so that a few 
months before his death Bishop Neumann could say: Almighty God has 
so blessed the work of Catholic education that nearly every church in 
my diocese has now its school. The falling off in attendance at the public 
schools became so noticeable that it attracted the attention of the public 
press. The following appeared in one of the daily papers of the time: 
‘*We regret to see that the most esteemed denomination in this city 
has withdrawn its confidence from the public schools,”’ etc. 

Besides the parochial schools Bishop Neumann gave earnest attention 
to the industrial schools and the academies and colleges that were already 
in existence, and encouraged the creation of new ones. Under his fos- 
tering care, St. Joseph’s College was established in Susquehanna County ; 
and three new academies for girls, one in the above mentioned county, 
one in Reading and one in Philadelphia; also an industrial school for 
girls; St. Vincent’s Home; St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum ; and a Hos- 
pital, under the care of the Franciscan Sisters. 

The orphans were dear objects of Bishop Neumann’s solicitude. He 
was a true father to them. He delighted, too, in visiting the hospitals 
and alleviating the sufferings of the poor sick by loving words and tender 
sympathy. 

Nor did he neglect institutions for the promotion of higher education. 
He was interested with his whole heart in the work of training candi- 
dates for the Sacred Ministry. He strove with holy zeal to sustain and 
increase the resources and efficiency of the diocesan Theological Semi- 
nary, previously established. Seeing, too, that it was important that 
young candidates for the priesthood should pursue their studies and 
receive their training under ecclesiastical rule in the diocese in which ‘ 
they were to labor, he entertained the desire and idea, from the very 
beginning of his Episcopate, of establishing a diocesan Preparatory Semi- 
nary. He had to wait for seven years before his plan became practicable. 
But at the year before his death he had the happiness of seeing its reali- 
zation commenced by the purchase of an eligible property for that pur- 

He had a high estimate of the holy office of the priesthood, and 
believed that most thorough preparation was necessary before entering 
on its functions. In one of his Pastoral Letters he insists that to properly 
qualify a Priest ‘‘to instruct the ignorant, strengthen the doubting and 
wavering, guide the faithful, preach and defend fearlessly the truths 
of our holy faith,’’ a period of “ ten or twelve years’’ is necessary, ‘‘ de- 
voted to scientific branches, especially ecclesiastical science.’’ 

The latter part of the work before us is occupied with an_account of 
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Bishop Neumann’s private Christian life and virtues, his death, and obse- 
quies, his reputation for sanctity, and the many cures and other special 
favors piously believed to have been obtained from God by prayers at 
Bishop Neumann's grave, and by invoking his intercession. 


THe Fatru oF CaTnorics CoNFIRMED BY SCRIPTURE, AND ATTESTED BY THE 
FATHERS OF THE First Five CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH. With Preface by 
Right Rev. Monsignor Capel, D.D., Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Leo XIIL., 
Member of the Congregation of the Segnatura, Priest of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster. In three volumes. New York and Cincinnati; Fr, Pustet & Co. 
1885. 

Monsignor Capel has done great service to the cause of truth in pre- 
senting the public in this country with an American reprint of Rev. 
Father Waterworth’s renowned work. It takes up and conclusively dis- 

oses of the accusation that the “ Roman Church ’’ has departed in her 
lief and doctrine, from the faith and teaching of the Apostles and 

their immediate successors. This is a charge which High Church Epis- 
copalians, Evangelical Protestants, and those of the various schools of 
rationalism unitedly make against the Holy Catholic Church. For, though 
Evangelical Protestants professedly uphold private interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures as their only authorita'ive rule of faith, and professedly 
discard all other means, except as secondary and subordinate, to arriving 
at a knowledge of divine revelation, yet in practice they find it impos- 
sible to follow out their professed rule. Nor can they deny that Chris- 
tians, in the first centuries of the Christians taught by the Apostles and 
their immediate successors, must have known what the Apostolic doc- 
trines were, and that the writings of those Christians, many of which 
have been preserved to us, must be accepted as evidence of their faith 
and practice. 

And even rationalistic Protestants who do not deny even the naked 
fact that Christianity is a divine revelation, are compelled to admit that 
Christians of the early ages of the Church must have known what doc- 
trines and practices the Apostles taught. 

The question, ‘‘ What was the belief of Christians in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era?’’ is a crucial one to all who professedly re- 
gard Christianity as a divine religion. Indeed, if the true answer to it 
is proved to be, ‘It is the same that Catholics now hold and ever have 
held,”’ it constitutes a challenge which even deists and atheists cannot 
ignore or evade. It calls upon them to explain consistently with their 
unbelief, how it comes that this faith, unchanged and unchanging, is to- 
day, as it quickly became immediately after its first promulgation, the most 
active, all-pervading, potent fact in the world’s life; not in one country 
only, among the people of une language or race, or in one age only, but 
in all ages and amongst all peoples ; all else constantly changing, it alone 
remaining unchanged. 

And the question answered in the work before us is one, too, which 
has a special interest in our own country and at this particular time. 
Nowhere else in the world is the Catholic Church more free to carry out 
its mission, It is not recognized, it is true, by either our Federal or our 
State governments. But it is unhampered by Concordats and other limi- 
tations of secular governments. Prejudices exist against it, and its mem- 
bers are a minority of our population. But prejudice may be overcome 
by constant exhibition of the truth, and even a minority may be allowed 
its proper degree of liberty, if sound reasons can be shown for its exist- 
ence ; and this minority is increasing in numbers and in power more 
rapidly than the population of our country. 
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Moreover, there never was a time nor a country—at least not since the 

close of the Middle Ages, and the revolt in Europe against authority, 
spiritual and temporal, miscalled ‘* The Reformation’’—when and 
where such attention is given to the action of the Church, and its posi- 
tion in relation to questions of vital importance to society and good 
morals, as is now given in our own country and at the present time. We 
need only specify as examples of this the references constantly made in 
secular newspapers, and even in Protestant pulpits, to the position occu- 
pied by the Church with respect to the subjects of marriage and divorce, 
the proper observance of Sunday, the true nature of civil authority 
as exercised by the State, of civil liberty as claimed and enjoyed by 
the individual, the relation of Christianity to public and private 
morals, etc. 

The pronouncements of the assemblies and synods of various Protest- 
ant sects and the personal speculations of different Protestant ministers 
on these subjects, are published as matters of news by our leading daily 
newspapers, and are forgotten in a week. But the Encyclical Letters 
of the Sovereign Pontiff of the Church, the Acts and Decrees of its 
Councils, their Pastoral Letters, and those of Archbishops and Bishops 
receive yet wider publication, and are referred to and commented upon, 
and their bearing upon different subjects vitally connected with religion 
and morals and the interests of civil society, are felt to demand most 
serious consideration, not only by Catholics, but by all classes of non- 
Catholics. 

The question, too, constantly mooted by the non-Catholics of our 
country is: Are these utterances—so just, so wise, so timely in their rela- 
tion to religious belief and disbelief, to good morals, to the evils which 
afflict society and their effectual remedy—the outcome and practical 
application of what has always been the belief and teaching of the 
Catholic Church? Or may they be attributed to a wonderful superior 
shrewdness of the rulers of the Church, changing their doctrine, and 
adapting their utterances to the religious, moral, and social wants and 
needs of our time and country ? 

The answer to these questions is found in the work before us. The 
faith of Catholics to-day and in the United States, as elsewhere, is the 
same that it was always and in all ages from the days of the Apostles 
until now, and will be in all subsequent time. 

For these reasons, we regard the American reprint of the “ Faith of 
Catholics,’’ one of the most valuable and important contributions to 
Catholic literature in the United States, that has been made for many 
years, or, we may say, well could be made. ' 

Nor is its value confined to the reasons we have given above. It should 
find a place in the libraries of all intelligent Catholics, not merely for 
controversial purposes, and as furnishing an answer to those who ask 
them for ‘‘a reason of that hope’’ they entertain, but also for the pur- 
pose of confirming their faith, by having at hand the evidences that their 
belief is identically the same which the Christians of the first ages of the 
Chureh, who were instructed by the Apostles, held and testified to despite 
of cruel persecution, and sealed with their blood. 

Of the intrinsic merits of the work it is scarcely necessary for us to 
speak. The task of gathering the body of evidence it presents was un- 
dertaken by the Rev. Fathers Berington and Kirk in the early part of 
this century. Their book found such favor that, after it was out of print, 
the Rev. Father Waterworth undertook to republish it. In order, how- 
ever, more fully to accomplish the objects comprehended in this design, 
“it was thought necessary to read the entire works of the Fathers and 
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ecclesiastical writers of the first five centuries, to give an entirely new 
translation of nearly all the extracts—especially those from the Greek 
writers, and to use such other aids as numerous authors have furnished 
towards distinguishing the genuine from the spurious or doubtful works 
of those early ages of the Church. To that labor four years of severe study 
were devoted.’’ The original work was also considerably enlarged, and 
instead of a mere selection of passages from the writings of the Fathers 
of the first five centuries, a digest of their evidence was made, by ar- 
ranging the extracts from their writings under distinct titles. ‘Taken 
collectively, these extracts comprise almost every passage in the early 
Church Fathers that touch on the controversies of the present age be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics. 

In carrying out his purpose, Father Waterworth adopted the following 
plan: First, he states in distinct proposition, as briefly but comprehen- 
sively as possible, the articles of Catholic belief. Each proposition is 
then followed by passages of Scripture (chiefly from the New Testament ) 
that confirm it; and then the authorities from Scripture are followed by 
copious extracts from the Fathers of the first five centuries of the 
Church. 

The editor of the reprint before us— Monsignor Capel—has now given 
Father Waterworth’s work to the American public with a number of 
corrections, and has added a chapter from the admirable work of the 
learned Bishop Ullathorne on the Immaculate Conception, a translation 
of the First Dogmatic Constitution of the General Council of the Va- 
tican, and a chronological list of the Popes of the first five centuries. 


History oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH; For Use in Seminaries and Colleges. By 
Dr. Heinrich Brueck, Professor of Theology in the Ecclesiastical Seminary of 
Mentz. With Additions from the Writings of His Eminence Cardinal Her- 
genréther. Tran-lated by Rev. E. Pruente. With an Introduction, by Right 
Rev. Mgr. James A. Corcoran, S. T. D., Professor of Sacred Scripture, Moral 
Theology, etc., etc. Vol. I. Einsiedeln, New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: 
Benziger Brothers, Printers to the Apostolic See. 1885. 


The diligent careful study of the history of the Church necessarily 
forms an important part of the course of instruction and traiaing which 
those who are to enter upon the office of the Sacred Ministry of Christ and 
discharge its functions, should receive. For in the “ History of the 
Church”’ are displayed the unfolding of the divine intention in establish- 
ing His Kingdom on earth, and the manner and way in which that King- 
dom has spread itself in all previous ages and among all peoples; its 
relations to all those various peoples, to secular governments, philosophy, 
literature, art, science, human industry, and all the multifarious concerns 
of civil society ; and also the interior development of the Church in 
regard to its constitution, doctrine, worship, etc. 

The need, therefore, in the English language, of such a work as this, 
of which the first volume is before us, has been widely and deeply felt. 
Nearly all the manuals of Church History that up to this time have 
been published in English fail to meet the want, from one cause or an- 
other. Some of them are entirely too voluminous. Others are defective 
in method and arrangement, breaking the continuity of the narrative 
by discursive treatment of particular topics, or treating at too great 
length, and with too much minuteness, subjects which, however inter- 
esting to advanced scholars as subjects for special investigation, would 
consume too much of the time of students of seminaries and colleges, 
and divert their attention from the.general course of Church History. 
Still others are intended for popular use rather than for students. 
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Owing to these causes an English text-book on church history for use 
in theological seminaries, combining sufficient conciseness with suffi- 
cient clearness, accuracy, and precision, has been up to this time a 
great desideratum. 

The want, we believe, will be supplied by the translation of Dr. 
Brueck’s work. Its author is Professor of Theology in the Ecclesiastical 
Seminary at Mentz, and has attained high distinction as an accurate 
and profound scholar. His work has received favorable recognition 
from learned reviewers in Germany and other European countries, and 
has already been introduced into a number of Catholic Seminaries. An 
eminent European critic and scholar characterizes it ‘‘ as uniting historic 
accuracy and scientific keenness, and am incomparable clearness, and a 
conciseness that avoids everything superfluous, with a thoroughly eccle- 
siastical spirit and great precision when treating of doctrine.”’ 

In endeavoring to give a concise yet truthful representation of the 
principal events in the history of the Church and their relations, the 
author bestows his: chief attention upon subjects of greater import- 
ance, treating more briefly questions which, though interesting to his- 
torical critics or others engaged in special researches, are yet of minor 
importance. Thus the work is an admirable compendium, in which 
the several topics receive consideration proportionate to their relative 
importance, 

As English-speaking Catholics naturally require a fuller consideration 
of Church History connected with their own countries, the translator has 
introduced such changes and additions as would satisfy this demand. 
In so doing he has made judicious use of the valuable historical re- 
searches of Cardinal Hergenréther and other distinguished Catholic 
Church Historians, and has also made such other changes as would better 
adapt the work for use by English-speaking students. 

Numerous notes at the bottom of the pages furnish the reader with the 
historical sources and authorities, which confirm the statements of the 
text, and also direct him to the works through which he may prosecute 
his studies of particular subjects more extensively and minutely. Vol. L., 
which is before.us, brings the ‘‘ History of the Church’’ down to the death 
of Pope Boniface VIII.—1303. It divides the times of which it treats 
into two epochs. The first epoch extends from the Birth of Christ to 
the Sixth CEcumenical Council, the third at Constantinople, in 680. 
This Epoch is divided into two Periods, the first of which comes down 
to the time of Constantine the Great, and the second to the year 680, 
The Second Epoch extends to the death of Boniface VILL., and is also 
divided into two Periods, the first extending to the Pontificate of Gregory 
VIL. (1073); the second to the death of Boniface VIIL., in 1303. 

The chief events in the history of the Church during these epochs and 
periods are considered and exhibited, first, with reference to the exterior 
condition of the Church, and secondly, with reference to its interior 
condition. The subjects treated of in each period are further sub- 
divided under the several general heads of the ‘‘Spread of Christian- 
ity,’’, “*Church and State,’’ ‘* Constitution of the Church,’’ ‘* Develop- 
ment of Doctrine’’ (with a statement of the chief heresies and schisms 
opposing each doctrine), ‘‘ Worship and Discipline.’ Added to the 
body of the work, as appendices, are a chronological list of the Popes, a 
chronological list -of the Gicumenical Councils of the Church, and a 
chronological table, exhibiting the contemporaneous Popes, Emperors, 
and important events. 

Preceding the body of the work is an ‘‘ Introduction,’’ by Right Rev. 
Monsignor James A. Corcoran, S. T. D., which is a model of concise- 
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hess and clearness, and which compresses into brief compass an immense 
amount of information respecting the sources of Church History and the 
works that have been published upon it. ‘This ‘‘ Introduction,’’ as we 
learn from the publishers, is as yet unfinished, its completion having been 
prevented by the demands upon Monsignor Corcoran’s time, made by 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore and the work of preparation 
for it. The remainder of the *‘ Introduction,’’ we presume, will appear 
in the second volume of the History. 

The work is published with the /mprimatur of the Most Rev. Peter 
Richard Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis, and is dedicated (presumably 
by permission) to the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia. The fact of its thus having the threefold approval, express or 
implied, of the two distinguished Prelates just named, and of Monsignor 
Corcoran, distinguished in Europe as well as in America for his extensive, 
accurate, and profound erudition, and whose long and varied experience 
as teacher of Church History, as well as of other branches of Sacred 
Science, eminently qualify him to decide upon the merits of text books, 
are a sufficient guaranty of the excellencies of this work., 


ANCIENT RELIGIONS AND MODERN THOUGHT, by William Samuel Lilly, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1884. 


W. S. Lilly’s ‘Ancient Religions and Modern Thought”’ rickly de- 
serves the encomium of praise which has been freely accorded to it by 
- critics. It displays a very extensive erudition, considerable scholarship, 
and unquestioned literary ability. Nor is this all. These gifts, when- 
ever found in an unstinted measure combined in one writer, suffice by 
themselves to make his productions well worthy the careful attention 
of the reading public. But there is in this volume that which displays 
at once a great familiarity with the subject, a clear perception of the 
drift of the tendency,of the age, and of the relationship true religion 
holds towards this current. Mr. Lilly correctly observes that the existence 
of the supernatural forms the keynote of the whole problem of unbelief, 
and, of course, a world, denying the reality of all that is supersensible, 
necessarily denies also the soul's existence, and hence its immortality. 
Correct perceptions are so rarely met with in discussions of this mo- 
mentous issue of our days, that the clear and perspicuous mode of pre- 
senting this phase of modern cultured thought strikes the reader with 
unalloyed pleasure and not less great force. An excellent synopsis of 
the Eastern religious systems and a careful noting of the true positions 
these creeds occupy in the history of the world, go far towards convinc- 
ing the reader that the author has succeeded in discharging a difficult 
task in the spirit of real and not feigned impartiality. 

But, in spite of the many and great excellencies of this work, and in 
spite of our honest belief that it stands in the front rank of books on 
this grave topic of our times, there are some points on which it seems 
to us the author is neither clear to himself nor, on that account, able to 
clarify the reader’s notions. In the first place, the existence of God is 
not a thesis open to doubt, as the physicists themselves furnish abundant 
proofs of the reality of an order above and beyond nature, and as, more- 
over, a cogent philosophical and irrefragable argument on that point ex- 
ists, apart from any assumptions of theology. In the second place, the 
immortality of the soul, a necessary sequence of the preceding fact, ad- 
mits of a much stronger proof than has been furnished by Mr. Lilly. 
It seems to us that his statements of the negative side are fuller, and 
cover more ground, than the replie’ he makes for the positive side. 
And, as these are precisely the points on which light is so much need-d 
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for a proper understanding of true religion, it is much to be regretted 
that this remarkable work does not enter more fully upon them. 

Again, while reading the remarks called forth by the analysis of East- 
ern creeds, and the very well selected quotations from the documents 
by the unearthing of which our times have gained much insight into the 
religious life of the major part of this globe’s population, some infer- 
ences, which strongly suggested themselves to our mind, have either been 
overlooked or else not made as irrelevant to the subject. Buddhism, it 
seems to us, should be considered as the very strongest confirmation of 
Christianity. The fact of a primordial revelation is the one upon which 
Christianity and Judaism rest alike. In the course of time these truths 
became corrupted, but then, where the second revelation in the person 
of Christ was not made, it seems the fundamental ideas were preserved 
in greater purity and held with greater ténacity than in the world which 
proved the first field of true religious expansion. 

Again, Mohammedanism, far from being an original creed, presents 
to us merely a strange mixture of Christian tenets and Eastern fantastic 
ideas, welded tggether under the magnetic influence of a really great man 
aided by the unrelenting power of thesword. True, the estimate society 
is in the habit of bestowing upon Mohammed and Islamism is quite 
erroneous in the majority of cases. But the view held by Mr. Lilly 
corrects only some misconceptions in regard to it, and leaves it to be 
inferred that Islamism stands forth as an original creed of the world 
on the same level as Christianity, Buddhism, etc., which, as Mr. Lilly 
himself best knows, is an altogether erroneous belief. 

These critical remarks may, perhaps, seem too severe, but a work 
which discusses the most vital subject of all, one that is of paramount 
import to every human being, must be criticised on every weak point, 
if subject to criticism at all. Nor do these suggestions impair in any 
way the high value which this volume deserves in contemporary litera- 
ture. They purpose merely to indicate shortcomings which, in an un- 
dertaking of this kind, appear aimost unavoidable, because the minds of 
no two men run exactly in the same line. 


Lire or St. CLARE OF MONTEFALCO, PROFESSED NUN OF THE ORDER OF HERMITS 
or St. Aucusting. Translated from the Italian of the Most Rev. Lawrence 
Tardy, formerly Vicar-General of the Augustinian Order, by Rev. Foseph Locke, 
O. S. A., permissu superiorum, New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benzi- 
ger Brothers. 

The subject of this biography died in the odor of sanctity in the year 
1308, and within eighteen years afterwards the entire tedious process of 
her canonization was completed. Nothing remained but for the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff of the Church to issue his declaration. This he had 
determined to do, but circumstances, not his will, prevented him. The 
cause then lay unnoticed for more than four centuries, when it was 
taken up, and again laid aside for no apparent reason, as Benedict XIV. 
himself remarked. Finally, and after the lapse of six centuries, it was 
brought to a successful issue under our present gloriously reigning Pon- 
tiff, d.eo XIII., who canonized St. Clare on September 11th, 1881. 

Clearly, this was Providential. God, in His far-reaching wisdom, 
saw that the spirit of mortification and the love for the Cross of Christ, 
which were the leading characteristics of St. Clare’s life, were just what 
are now needed to remedy the evils of our times. Knowing, as He 
does, ‘* the times and the seasons,’’ He chose to reserve her canoniza- 
tion till the moment when her example would do most good. 

We heartily commend the work. Its perusal will tend to inspire, 
what is so much needed, a spirit of detachment from the world, and 
of charity and self-mortification. 
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A Latin Grammar fer Schools and Colleges. Revised edition of 1881. By 
Apert Harkness, Ph. D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. 12mo, half 
leather, $1.40. 

A Geographical Reader. A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and 
Narrations from the Best Writers in English Literature. For schools and general 
readers, Beautifully illustrated. By James Jonannst. Cloth, $1.25. 

An Historical Reader for the Use of Classes in Academies, High Schools, and 
Grammar Schools. By Henry E. SHernerp, M. A., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. Forty-six Numbers. Pr-e 
pared by Repecca D. Rickorr. Price, complete, with Patent Supporter, $10.00- 

Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based on the principles of the science 
of education and giving special prominence to the industrial, commercial, and 
practical features. 

Appleton’s Elementary Geography. Small 4to. 65 cents. 

Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large 4to. $1.50. 

Appleton’s Standard System of Penmanship. Designed to produce 
Free Practical Writing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman D. Smuru. 
Lead-Pencil Course, Three Numbers, per dozen, $1.08 ; Short Course, Tracing, 
Two Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08 ; 
Grammar Course, Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.44. 

The Song Wave. A Collection of Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. 
For the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Circle, 80 cents. 

Studies in Language. A Teacher's Guide to “ Letters and Lessons in Language.” 
By J. H. Stickney. 25 cents. . 

Cornell’s Outline Maps. Fully Revised and Corrected to 1882. Thirteen 
Maps, mounted in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; separately, single, 
maps, 90 cents ; double, $1.75; Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s Patent 
Map Supporter, $15.20. 

Errors in the Use of English. By the late WM. B. Hopason, LL. D., Fellow 
of the College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. American Revised Edition. $1.50. 

Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German Play. With an Interlinear Translation and 
Directions for learning to read German. By Cuartes F. Kroen, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Stevens Institute of Technology. $1. Text, 
only 40 cents. 

The French Language Self-Faught. A manuel of French Idiomatic 
Phraseology, adapted for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. By ALFRED 
Sarpov. $2; with charts, $2.50. 

Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. Embracing Reading, Com- 

ition, and Conversation. By ALFRED Hennequrn, M. A., Instructor in 
‘rench and German in the University of Michigan ; author of a complete series 
of French Text-books. $1.10. 

The Modern Stenographer. A Complete System of Light-Line Phonography. 
Being a Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Perfect Knowledge of the 
Principles of the best Phonetic Shorthand. By Gro. H. THornvon, President of 
the New York State Stenographic Association, etc. $1.25. 

L. L. L.3 or, Fifty Law Lessons. Embracing all the Techinal Points of 
Business Law. By Artruur B. Cuark, Principal B. and 8. Business College, 
Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on 
receipt of price. 
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1, 3, and 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MT. ST. MARY’S COLLBGHEH, 


EMMITTSBURG, MD. 


Conducted by an association of Catholic clergymen, under the auspices of His Eminence Cardinal 
McCloskey and His Grace the way coms = ed Baltimore. 

This well known institution, combining under one government a Junior 
and © reial Schools, a college em ered to confer degrees, and a Theol al Seminary is about 
to celeb rate the seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 

Situated on elevated ground, at the foot of the Maryland Blue re. far removed from all malarial 
influences and the distractions of cities, it is renowned for the health, happiness and studious habits of 
its pupils 

e college buildings substantially constructed, have recently been thoroughly renovated, lighted 
with gas, and otherwise improv 

The several departments will ‘be open for the reception of students September the 5th, this year, 
and former students are obliged to return before the 10th of that month, so that the formation of classes 


may be completed without delay. 
TERMS: 


Board, tuition, and medical attendance, per session of wy months, to be om in advance :— 


rtment, Preparatory 





In the Junior Department, . 
In the Preparatory and Commerc ial Schools, 
In the College, . 


$130 00 
140 00 
55 00 


1 
In the Ecclesiastical Sem:n: ery (special terms). There is no extra ¢ harge for French or German 
For Catalogues rd further information address VERY REV. WILLIAM BYRNE, D.D,, President 
Mt. St. Mary's College, Emmittsburg, Md. 


St. John’s College, 


FORDHAM, N. Y. 





Villanova College. 
DELAWARE CO., PENNA. 


This institution, founded in 1842 and char- 
tered with University privileges in 1848, is 
under the charge of the Augustinian Fathers. 
It offers opportunities for a thorough Cias- 


This College is conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, 
and offers every facility for a classical and a com- 
mercial education. It belongs to the Inter-Collegi- 
ate Literary Association of the United States. The 








buildings are spacious and thoroughly ventilated. 


The grounds are extensive and well laid out for 


college purposes, 


Trams >—Tuition, board, and lodging, $800 per 


annam, payable half yearly in advance. 


REV. P. J. DEALY, 8.J., Prestpenr.” 





Manhattan College, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


Grand Bou'evard and 132d 8t., N.Y. City. 


The plan of studies embraces a thorough course 
of humanities, and both the higher Mathematice 
and the Natural Sciences receive more attention 
than is usually bestowed on them in Literary In- 
stitations. 

A Commercial Course !s added, to which specia) 
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Georgetown University 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Founded 1789. 





For information, address as follows : 
Grorcrtown Cotiner, Rev, P. F. Hear, 8.J. 
Law Scoot, Dr. Caas. W. Horrman, Dean, Law 

Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Mepicat Scuoot, Dr. Francis A. Ase er Dean 
1pe" te * 








sical, Scientific, or Commercial course. It is 
pleasantly situated on a lofty and beautiful 
plateau, 10 miles from Philadel on the 
line of the Pennsylvania R,R. buildings 
are large, and well equipped for educational 
purposes, having spacious study-halls, play- 
rooi_s.- With library, 4c. Gas and steam 
throughout the College. Particular care is 
taleen of the moral and religious training of 
students. Railroad station and post-office on 
the. ands. 


TERMS: 


Board, tuition, washing and mending 
of linen, per session of 5 months, 
and payable in advance............$150 00 
Modern languages, music, and draw- 
ing at professors’ charges. 
Ecclesiastical students, per session of 
5 MODtHE...... .....0000 reevereeees coves 
Summer vacation at College........ ..... 
Books and stationery at current prices. 


125 06 
40 00 


Por particulars, send for Catalogue to 


Very Rev. JOS. A. COLEMAN, 
Presideut. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


Conducted by Secular Priests, aided by 
Lay Professors. Situated near the Orange 
Mountains, fourteen miles from New York. 
Building is heated by Steam, lighted by gas 
and thoroughly ventilated. Course of 
Studies, Classical or Commercial. Dis- 
cipline strict, kind and gentle, with the re 
finements ofhome, Domestic Department 
‘in charge of the Sisters of Charity. 

For catalogue giving further information 
apply to 

Rev. James CorriGaNn, H, A. M,, 
President 
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